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To 4. Right. Honourable 
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Earl of Done RN and Mipbrösxx, 


FN F of have” Majeſties „0 
Hold, knight of W noble. TOO” 2 the . 
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Mr Lond, „„ 

8 1 was lately reviewing. SU eee 
among the reſt 1 found this eſſay; the 
writing of which in this rude and. indigeſted 


manner, wherein your lordſhip now fees it, ſerved 


as an amuſement to me in the country, when the 


| violence of che laſt. plague had driven me from 
the town, Seing then our theaters ſhut vp, I 
Was engaged in theſe kind of thoughts with the 
ſame delight, with which men think upon their 


nt miſtreſſes. I confeſs I find many things 
in this diſcourſe, which I do not now approve 


| een: being not a little altered ſince the 
writing of it; but whether for the better or hs 


worle I know not: neither indeed i it much ma- 
terial in an eſſay, where all I have Haid is probles 


matical. For the way of writing plays in verſe, 
which I have ſeemed to favour, I have, fince that 


time, laid the practice of it aſide, till I have more 


ae 8 . it Alan and flow, * * 
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1 But I am no way altered from my opinion of it,” N 
3 at leaſt with any reaſons which have oppoſed it. 
= For your lordſhip may eaſily obſerve, that none 
* very violent againſt it, but thoſe who either 
ve not attempted it, or who have ill fucceeded 


* 


pod lordſhip's example for my excuſe | in that lit- 
\{ tle which 1 have done in it; and I am ſute-my 
a adverſaries can bring no ſuch arguments againſt 
2 verſe, as thoſe with which the fourth act of Pom- 
pey will furniſh me in its defence. Yet, My 


1 becauſe you gave it us ſo arly.” It is a revolt, 
85 | withour oceaſion, from your party, whete'your 


nme its had already raiſed you! to the higheſt com- 
mands, and where you have not the excuſe of o- 
= ther men, that you have been ill uſed, and there- 
=. fo n d n arms. I know no other quarrel 


vou Can have to verſe, than that which Spurina 
bad to bis beauty, when he tore and mangled the 


well the ſight. It was an honour which ſeemed 


_ fproading of your enſigus, there had been many 
wm een tives Bllowel ſo PUR tings 


—_: e Indecili or grege ; mollis et Toes” Wi 

.\ 9 Inmominata perprimat cubilia. en 

We am almoſt of opinion, erg PO 
oF 8 to accept _ the . as e the | 
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in their attempt. It is enough for me to have 


3 "= lord, you mult ſuffer me a little to complain of 
| you, that you too ſoon withdraw from us a con- 
tentment, of Which we efed the contituanee, Y 


3 ; features of his fee, only becauſe they pleaſed tos 


> doo wait for you, to lead out a new colony of writ⸗ 
= ers from the mother. nation: And upon the firſt 


8 ders if not all, rn e -- i 
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Praetorian bands have compelled their captains to 6 
receive the empire. The court, which is the beſt 
and ſureſt Judge of writing, has generally allowed 
of verſe; and in the town it has found favourers 
of wit and quality. As for your own particular, 
My lord, you have yet youth and time enough, 
to give part of them to the divertiſement of the 
public, before you enter into the ſerious and more 
unpleaſant buſineſs of the world. That, which 
the French poet ſaid of the temple of love, may 
be as well applied to the temple of the muſes - 
The words, as near as I can rg them, 
wee meld: „ n 
Le jeune 8 a lan Gracky enn „ 
Maæyant pas adore dans le Temple I dou; 
faut 9 il entre, et eo le e „ 
Si ce weſt pas fon vray "ſejour, - - . ] _ $7 4 
Cd un giſte fur ſm palſuge. 
I leave the words to work their ele upon 
| your lordſhip il their own language, becauſe nod 
other can ſo well expreſs the nobleneſs of the. 
"WM _ thought; and wiſh you may be ſoon called to 
4 bear a part in the affairs of the nation, where 1 
P know the world expects. you, and wonders why - 
2 you have been ſo long forgotten; ran 
6 
4 
- 


2 


1's 9 el 20h . 


perſon amongſt our young nobility, on whom e 
_ eyes of all men are ſo much bent. But, in the wo 
mean time, your logdſhip may imitate the courſe - 1 
of nature, who gives us the flower before the 4 
* fruit; that I may ſpeak to you in the language of A 
de muſes, which I have n from an. 2 
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. nature, when ſhe fruit deſigns, thinks fie 
' .. ©. Dy beauteous bloſſoms to proceed to it: 
And while ſhe does accompliſh all the Joring, 
Birds to her feeret operations ſing. 
I confeſs, I have no greater reaſon, is adde. 
wg this eſſay to your lordſhip, than that ĩt might 
awaken in you the deſire of writing ſomething, 
in whatever it be, which might be an ho- 
' nour to our age and country. And methinks it 
might have the ſame effect on you, which Homer 
tells us the fight of theGreeks and Trojans, before. 
the fleet, had on the ſpirit of Achilles; ho, tho” 
be had reſolved not to engage, yet found a martial 
warmth to ſteal upon him, at the fight of blows, 
: Is. and the cries of fighting 
| For my own part, if, in treating of this 
ſubject, I ſometimes diſſent from. the opinic 6 
dene wits I declare it is-notfÞ much 20 combare 
their opinions, as to defend my own, which were 
firſt-made public. Sometimes, like a ſcholar in 
A a fencing-ſchool, I put forth my ſelf, and ſhow my 
oon ill play, on purpoſe to be better taught. 
Sometimes I ſtand deſperately to my arms, like te 
ſoot when deſerted by their horſe, not in hope to 
K overcome, but only to yield on more honourable 
terms. And yet, my lord, this war of opinions, 
. you well know, Aenne ys IP | 
ol all ages, and ſometimes betwixt fr : 
MT hp ger n-payones like pedants, 
e n b and managed by others, 
like gentlemen, with candour and civility: Even 
+68 - Tally had a controverſy with Wo Ms 
* MAS GENIE packes him ſuſtain e 
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Nee e phy; who in his let 
ters is his confident of ſtate, and made privy to the 
moſt weighty affairs of the Roman ſenate. And * 
the ſame reſpect which, was paid by Tully to 
Atticus, 3X5 w. returned pong 8 7 
Caxſar, like E@ſion, ho 
bock in praiſe Ac malls ttt ſs much ping op 
buſineſs to condemn Cato, as to Ich FG : 
But that. I Gy declin ſome. part 
counter with my. 1 Me, en whom Tn \ => 
willing to co r. well able td reſt 
1 will give your W relation of a difputs 
betwixt ſome of our wits on the ſame ſubject, 2 
which they did not billy ſpeak of plays in verſe, 
but mingled, in the freedom of diſcourſe, fo 
things of t the. ancient, many of the modern, wa. bd 
of Writing; comparing g thoſe. with theſe, and the | 
wits. ol of our nation with thoſe of others: "Its true, 
theydifferedin.their o opinions, asitis probable hey 
would: neither do I take upon, me to reconcile, 
but to. relate them: and that as Tacitus profeſſes 
of himſelf, Sine ſtudio partium aut ira; without 
paſſion or intereſt; leaving your lordſhip to de- 
- eideitin favour eee 
reaſonable, and vithal, to 7 the e er- 


rors of . | * 
oy 1 obedient humble Eu, 
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aur "Engliſh writers, |. 
| gh e cenſure i thee 175 unjuſtly zr her „ 


Hou Id think me ſo exceeding bain, as to teach 9 
thers an art, which they Mderſtand much. better 
| than me 75 Put if this incorrect eſſa yy. written 

in the Country, without the help 97 books, ai e 
i ſhalt find any acceptanct in the world, | 
I promiſe to to myſelf a better fucteſs of the Rem 
part, wherein 1 ſhall more fully treat of the virtues 
and faults of the Engliſh poets, who have writfen 
my tn this, the epi e, or. the . c. Fans 
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, Twas that eee in. 80 firſt hits 
of the late war, when our: navy ingaged the 
Dutch: A day wherein the two moſt mighty 
and deſt appointed fleets which any age had ever, 
diſputed the command of the greater half of 
the globe, ihe commerce of nations, and the ciches 
| of the univerſe. While theſe vaſt floating bodies, 
on either ſide, moved againſt each other in parallel 
Unes, and our country -men, under the happy con- 
3 duct of his royal highneſs, went breaking, by little 
and little, into the line of the enemies; the noiſe . 
of the cannon from both navies reached our ears a- 


#3 os D2; 1 * 


. 1. 


cf bout the city: ſo that all men, being alarmed with 
i, it, and in a dreadful ſuſpence of the event, which 
f they knew was then deciding, every one went fol». 


\ BY lowing the ſound as bis fancy led him; and leaving 
the town almoſt empty, ſome took towards the park, 

- BY fomecroſs tho vineS athens dann hy i the: | 
noiſe in the depth of Hilen ce. 6 **. 
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5 Amongſt the reſt, it was — of Bugenius, 
Grites, deine, and Neander, to be in company to» 
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chimney: 
 sImolt vaniſbing before they reuehed thenij yet till _ 
ſeeming to retain ſomewhat of their firſt horror 
_ which they 
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quality have made known to all the town; and 
whom 1 have choſe to hide under theſe borrowed 


names, that they may not ſaffer by fo ill a relation 


as T am going to make of their diſcourſe: 
Taking then a barge which a ſervant of Liſideius 
had provided for them, they made haſte t ſhoot the 
bridge, and left behind them that great 
which hindered them from hearing what they defir- 
ed: after which, having diſingaged themſelves rom 


A many veſſels which rode at anchor in-the Th 


and almoſt" blocked up the paſſage rowards! Ereen- 
wich, they ordered the watermen to let fall their 
dars more gently ; : and then every one favouring 
His own curioſity with a ſtrict filence, it was not long 


ere they perceived the air to break about them like 


the noiſe of diſtant thunder; or of walls in a 
thoſe little undulations of found, - thought 


hall betwi xt the fleets. After they had at- 
rentively liſtened till fuch time as the ſound by little 
and litle went from them; "Eugenivs lifting up His 
head, and taking notice of it, was the firſt whoicon- 


| gratulated to the reſt that happy omen of our nati< 
on's victory: adding; that we had but chis to defire = 
in confirmation of it, that we might hear no more 
af that noiſe which was now leaving the Euglim 
oaſt. When the reſt had concurred in the ſame o- 


pinion, Cxites, a perſon of à ſharp judgment, 3 


4 7 ſomewhat 460 delicate 'a/ taſte in wit, which the 


world hath in him forill-nature, ſaid, ſmil- 


: ling to us, That if the concernment* of this battle“ 


A ſo exceeding great, he could ſcarce © 
the price he knew he muſt 


Waters 


| pr aw big fobjelt ts the reading and hear-, 
- ing-of ſo many ill verſes, as he was ſure would be. 
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made on that ſabjeck. Adding, That no argument 
could eſeape ſome uf -chofſe"erennal rhymers, wh 
watch a battle Wiel more than the raven“ 
and birds of prey j and th&worſt ot cm ſureſt to be 
firſt in upon the quarry, while the better able, either 
out of modeſty writ not at all, or ſet that due value 
upon theif poems, as to let them be often deſired, 
. There are ſome of thoſe imper- 
tinent people of whom you ſpeak; anfweted Liſidei · 
us, who, to my knowlege, are already ſo pt ovided, 
either way, chat they cun produce not only a pane- 
gyrie upon the victory, but; if need beg 4 funeral 
clegy on the duke: wherein, after they have eroun - 
ed his valouy with many laurels, they will at laſt de- 
plore the odds unger which he fell, concluding chat 


his courage deſerved a better deſtiny. All the com- 


pany ſmiled at the conteit of Liſideius; but Crites, 
more eager than before, began to make particular 
exceptions agairiſt ſome writers, and ſaid, the pub 
lie magiſtrate ought to ſend betimes to forbid themp 
and chat it concerned the peace and quiet of all ho- 
neſt people, that ilhpoers ſhould be as well filenced | 
as ſedliitious preachers. Im my opinion, replied Eu- 
ien :you Pufſna vonn point too far; bor as 9 
own ; 1 ar ſo-great'a lover of poeſy, that 
1 could with them all rewarded, who attempt but to 
do well; at leaſt; I would not have them worſe uſed 
than one of their brethren was by Sylla the dicta- 
or: Quem in contione vidimus (ſays Tully) cum ei 
libellum mals porta te populo ſubjeciſſity. quod" cpi. 
umma in eum feciſſet tantummode- uten verſibus 
| long Hiſtulir, ſatim ex iir rebas quas tune wendelat 
Jubere ei praemium tribri, ſub en conditione m eng 
fes ſtriberet. I could with with all my heart; replied 
Crites, that many, whom we know, were as bounti- - 
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to hurt any, yet he ought to be puniſhed for the ma- 
lice of the action] as Our itches are jaſtlychanged, 
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10 mould never trouble us again. For amongſt others; 
A have a mortal apprebenſion. of two poets; wiom 


this victory, with the help of both her wings,' will 
never be able to eſcape. It is eaſy to gueſs whom 
you intend, ſaid Liſideius; and without naming 
them, I aſk; you, if one of them does not perpetually 
pay us with clenches upon words, and a certain 


elo niſh kind of raillery? If now. and then be does 
vot offer at a Catachreis or Clevelandiſm, vreſt- 


ing and torturing a word into another meaning? In 


nine, if he be not one of hoſe whom the French 
would call n mauuaig buſſaonꝰ one who is ſo much a | 
well-willer to the ſatire, that he intends, at leaſt, to 


ſpare no man; and though he cannot ſtrike a blow 


becauſe they thinkithemſelves to be loch : and ſuffer 


deſervedly for believing they didimiſchief;-becauſe 
ey meant it. Vou have deſcribed him, ſaid Cri- 


"nj! fo exaclly, that I am afraid to come after you 
with my other extremity of poetry: he is one of. 
. thoſe, who, having had ſome advantage of education 
and converſe) knows better than the other what a. 
2 — more unluckily 
than any man; his ſtyle and matter are ern Aber 
ae; be is che moſt, calm, peaceable writer yon even 
tead: he never diſquiets ybur paſſions. with the leaſt. | 
concerument, but ſtill leaves you in as even a tem- 
per as he found yon; be is a very leveller in poetry, 
be creeps along with ten little wards in me 
and helps. out. bis numbers . to, and 

all che pretty. expletives he can find, 

them to the end. of another line; Wi uſe deg is 
left tired half way behind it: he doubly ffarves all 
bis verſes, firſt, for want of thought, and then of 


| expreſgn; his poetry neither Has wit in it, nor 
8 * 8 i . * k = x . me % * 
RES . N e 
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Nie afſſects plainneſs, to cover his want of imagi- 
nation: when be writes the ſerious way, the higheſt 
flight of his fancy is ſome; miſerable antitheſis, or 5 


a 


TI 


wr 2 4 , «a 
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ſeems to have it; like him in Martial?! 


vis Pauper videri Cina vuli, l eſt p auer: 


ſeeming contradiction; and in the comic, he is ſtill 


reaching at ſome thin conceit, the ghoſt of a jeſt; and 
that too flies before him, never to be caught. Theſe 


ſwallowe, which we ſee before us on the Thames, are 
the juſt reſemblance of his wit: you may obſerve 


———___Qw_w_ KK 


they make-to dip, and yet how ſeldom thay touch it: 


and when they do, it is but the ſurface: they ſkim 
over ĩt but to catch a gnat; and then mount into the 


air and leave it. Well, gentlemen, ſaid Eugenius, 


though. 1 and ſome; fem more aboũt the town may 
give qu a peaceable hearing, yet aſſure yourſelves 


there are multitudes; who. would, think you malici 


dus, and them, injured ;. eſpecially, him whom you. 
 firlt deſcribe, He is the very Withers of the city: 
they, haye bought more editions of his. works t than 

va fer ſerye to lay undeg all their pies at the lord 


mayor”: s Chriſtmas... When his famous poem arſt, 
came out in the year 1660, I haye ſeen them reading 


it in the midſt of Change · time; nay, ſo vehement 8 


they were at it, that they loſt their bargain by the 
candles ends; but what will yout ſay if he has been 


received amongſt great perſons? 1 can aſſure you, this 


in the art 
ven, that 


nce. All 


day, he is the envy of one, who is lo 
of quibbling ; ; and who dees not take? 
any man ſhould intrude ſo far into his 


you.,may.ſpeak your pleaſure of theſe authors; but 


I would wiſh, replied. Crites, is, 25 they, who' | 

| love his writings, may ſtill adrvire him, and his fel 
Z low poets; qui Bavium non odit, etc. is curſe ſulfici- 

t. „And farther; added AL believe there * 13 
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16 ar Dramatic Pe 
no man who writes well, but would think che bad 
hard meafure, if their admirers: ſhould praiſe any 
—_” thing of his: Nan quos conte mnimus, carum quogue 
1 praiſes mould be andy they neither ee | 
©” , dignity of the laſt age, nor to any of th&ancievrs;: 
"a and we may ery out of the writers of this timeywith 
more reaſon than Perronius of his, Pat urſtru li- 
cat dixifſe," prini omnium eloquentiam"perdidrſtint 
you have debauched the true old poetry ſo fur, that 
nature, which is the pong feng in not in any of you | 
writings. * Ene 
We —— 
write, be grounded only on your reverenee to ahi. 
| quity, there is no man more ready to adore" thoſe 
| - oe Greeks and Romans than 1 am: 3 
her ſide, I cannot think ſo contemptibly of the age 
ich 1 live, of ſo diſhonourably of my 9 
try, as not to judge we equal the ancients in moſt 
Kinds of poeſy;, and in ſome ſurpaſs them 3 neither 
know I any re#fon why 1 may not de as zealous' for 
the reputation of our agtFas we find the auf 
themſelves were in reverence to thoſe who live be- 
n them. Por you hear your Horace ſaying, OY 
'*' Tudignor quidguam Teprebendi, non quit” eraſe 
 Compoſitum, _INepidevt pu tetur, fed ed ae, 
* after, wt n 
Si meliors dies, of vind, pemata 7, . 
Seire holin prezium chartis quotus arroget FOOTY | 
But I ſee Lam ingaging in a wide diſpute, w where . 
the arguments are not like to reach cloſe on either 
Fa fide; for poely, i is of ſo large an extent, and ſo ma- ; 
ny both of the ancients and moderns have done well 


in all kinds of it, that, in citing one againſt the o- 
ter, we ſhall take Or time * than - 


— 
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Sac occaſions will allow him: [iſa 
would 'aſk Crites to what part of poeſy he would con- 
fine his arguments, and whether he would defend 
we general cauſt of the ancients againſt the modern, 
or oppoſe any age of the . cis of 
r while confderia a | . 
told Eugenius, that, if he pleaſed, he would limittheir 
diſpute to Dramatic Poe; is which he thought it 
it not difficult to prove, either that the'-ancients 


| e eee or the laſt age to this 


of ou. e ee 
Eu was ſortewhat furprized, when he heard 
Crites make choice of that ſubject; For ought I ſee, 
ſaid he, I have undertaken a harder province than! 
imagined; for though I never judged the 46412 
the Greek or Roman poet comparable to ours; yet 
on the other ſide, thoſe we now fes uQed come hort 
aH manp bite were welnter ie Dee ager bot my 
comfort is, if we are overcome, it will beoaly by 
our own country-men: and if we'yield to them in 
this one part of poefy,we more ſurpaſs thern in all the 
otherg, ſor in the epique or lyrie way it will be hard 
for them to ſhew. us one ſuch amongſt them, as we 
have many now living, or who lately were. They 
can produce noching fo courtly writ, or which ex- 
preſſes ſo much the converſation of # gentleman, as 


Sir jobn Suckling ; nothing ſo even, fweet, lad 


flowing, as Mr. Waller : nothing ſo majeſtic, ſo cor- 
rect, as Sir John Denham; nothing fo. Womens 
copious, and full of ſpirit, as Mr. Gg 
the Italian, French, and Spaniſh playe ! 
it evident, that thoſe who now wy farpal them; 
and that the drmm ir wholly ours, @ TY 

All of them were thus far. of Eugenins his opini= 
1" that the mares e vr Hover? We 
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. or practiſed by our fathers; even Crites 
| himſelf did not much oppoſe it: and every one was 
willing: to acknowlege how much our poeſ is im- 
proved, by the happineſyof ſome writers yet living; | 
who firſt taught us to mould our thoughts into eaſy 
and ſigniſicant words; to retrench the ſuperfluities - 
of expreſſion, apt maße our rbyme d properly a 
part of the vet ei that 3 it ſhould never miſlead: = 
ſenſe, bat irſelf be leg and goygriied.by lt. 1 
Eugenius was goinß $0. continue this 3 
 - when;Lifideius geld him hatt War ngeeiſaryy before 
*, - _ they proceeded further, gc take a ſtanding meaſure 
| pf their be. pag. for Howwah i it polible to be 
deꝛrided who writ the beſt plays, before we know 
what a play ſhould be? But, this once agreed on by 
both parties, each might have toit, either 
00 prove his o advantages, or ace SS 
35 ings of e ry. ett: ee 6 £10 
79 ſaid. this, but slläelbed che fav 1 
53 Waden . the definition of a play; and Spy... 
were the more importumate, : becauſe neither Ariſto- 
| 1 nor Horace, nor any other, who Le writ of 
that ſubject, bad ever done t. 
Liſideius, after ſome. modeſt 4 at e's *iY 
| felled he-hadia;rude notion of it; indeed rather a d. 
n ſcription than a definition: but which ſerved to guide 
him in his private thoughts, when he was. to make a. 
judgment of what others writ: that he conceived a 
play ought to be, A. juſt and lively image of human 
- nature,. repreſenting its. paſſions. andhumours, and the 
changes of fortune to which it As ſutje@; fr eg! * | 
45 and N. «tion of mankind. 2708) 5 
bis definition (though Crites ie logicatobs 
14 ion againſt it; that it was only a genere et "ol 
and ſo not altogether perfect) was yet well received _ 


| by. the reſt: a, then Þ bad given oof wo. 
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I Een of Dramatic Pobſy. 
water-men to turn their barge,” and row ſoftly, that 


ein, ſpoke on behalf of thencients, in this manner. 
If confidence” preſage Mictory, Eogenibs, in his 


—— to o 


ents; nothing ſeems — > 


vercome er Ber eto have 
itated well do * their 


23 bag” by ve CY Dramatic» 


who fs Seen 1, 0 33 won: 
to grow up) 
obſerved o arts. and ſcienbes, that in one and he 
fame century, they hi de artived to great perfection 3 


and no wonder, fince every age has a kind of uni- 


verſal genius, which inelines thoſe that live in it to 
ſome baue ſtudies: the work then being puſhed) 
nds muſt of neceſſityſ forward. 


Is it not evident; in 


the ſchool have been detected, mote uſeſul ex peri- 
ments in philoſbphy have been niades mote noble ſe- 


 crets in opties, medicine; anatomy, aſtronomy; diſ- 


covered, than in all thoſe eredulous and doting ages 
from Ariſtotle to us 8o true it is that nothing ſpreads 
more faſt than 1 when bu ous generally 


cultivated. * | n rs 


Add to this, the nere than commen Sthalation: 
that was in thoſe times of writing weltz*Which tho* 
it be found in all ages, and all perfons that pretend 
ro the fame reputation; yet poeſy being then in 
more eſteem than now ir is, had gicater honours 


they might take the cool of the evening in heir re- 
turn, Crites, being deſired by the company to be- 


own opinion „ r wu ine ancl _ 


and to Houriſh in maturity. It hus been 


when the ſtudy of philoſdphy has been the buſineſ: 
of all the aero in Chriſtendom, that almoſt a ne- 
nature has heen revealed ro us? that more errors of 
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the rivalſhip was more high between them 7 they bad 
Judges ordained to decide their merit, and prizes to 
1 e ee ai 8 


be 
dr 
ne 
01 


* ſab- 
| 74 gebanched . 
court, on 4 dagen of e Ait | 
| aemulatid"pgenigy, (gi th: h edle, 
nunc tdmiroti. mncit | nom gcchnllit + dernen 
the ſpar of wit, andfometimes.covy, { . 
| mipation, quiekens cüf ehdesvwouss. 
But now ſince the rewards of honour 8 
way, that virtuous emulation is tütned imo direct 
malice; vet. ſo ſlothful, that it contenty itſelf o 


| rn dawn others, withg attempting 

5 l is a reputatiun too üitable, te 5 
1 y ais for it; · yet withing they tad f 
| * — en... enough. to Minden ere, 


from it. And this, in ſhort, Eugenins, is the wa- 
fon, why you have now ſo few good poets ; and ſo ; 
many ſevere judges, Certainly, to imitate the an- 
cients well, much labour und- ſtrong ui id requir- 
ed: which pains, 1 have already ſhewiü dur pets 
would want incouragement to take, if het they had 
ct ability to ge through: the work. Thoſe: aneients 
have been faithful imitators, and wiſe obſervers of 
that nature which is ſo torn and ill repreſented in 
dur plays; they have handed down 'to//us aiper- 
© fed reſcmblance of her which we, like ill copyers, 
neglecting to look on, have rendered monſtrous, and 
disfigured, But, that you. may know, how nch 
you are indebted to thoſe your maſters, and, be 8. 
3 1 ae 3 * n 
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drama at this day, (either ſuch as relate to the juſt- 
neſs and met eee epiſodical 5 
other Wee which — the phayyy | 
. were delivered tons. from the: f ene which 
Ariſtotle made, of thoſe pouts, e iber Rved bes. 
fore him, ot were his contemporaries i weave ad- 0 
ded nothing of aur on, ext we have the conſi- 
* dence to ſay, our wit is better; of which none boa? 
in this ohr age, but ſüch as 'not"theirs, — 
of that bgok + which Ariſlotlé has left us, 7% 755 
Ilaarris, his art of poetry is au "excellent | 
comment, and, I believe, reſtores tows thavſecand =} 
eee eee N e — 
in him. N N 41/4 2 SÞ * 17595 . A 
Out of theſe. two ee ee . 
rules which. the French: call, Des Trois wnitez, or, | 
The three ufities, which e de obſerve / 
mw play; namely, of time, a pr 
£ action. bat} 473% endet: EAS | ; | 
Tho: dn t e deere — — 
four hours, the .compaſs-of-# hatural day ; or 4 3 
near it as can be contrived: and the reaſon of it ies 
obvious to ever one, that the time of the feigned a k 
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of 

Gion, or fable of the play, ſhould be proportione ,. Þ 
) as near as cun be to the duration of that time in 
Which it is repreſented ; ſince therefore all plays are 3 
5 acted on the theatre in a ſpace of time much within — 


BY the compaſs of twenty four hours, that play is to be 4 
thought the neareſt imitation of nature, whoſe plot «f 
or action is confined within that time ; and, by the 
6 || fame role which concludes this general proportion of 6 
ume, it follows, that all the parts of it are (as hö. 
# may be) to be equally ſub-divided;- namely, that one 

3 373 cial 3 which 
2 1 e * 


eee eee 1 ; 


are then to be \ſtraitened within the compaſs of the 


temaiging half; for it is unnaturul, that one act, 

Which being ſpake or written, is not longer tan 5 
de reſt, ſhould. be ſuppoſed longer by the audience. 
It is therefore th poet's duty, toftake care that no 
act ſhould be iniagined to ex ced the time in Which it 
is repreſented on the ſtage; and that the intervals 
and inequalities of time be n . 
een the gal align nd e ee, 


This rule of time how well it E "a I 


by. the ancients, moſt of their plays will witneſs; 


you ſee them in their tragedies (wherein to follow 


his rule, is certainly moſt difficult) from the very 


beginning of their plays, falling eloſe into that part 


of the ſtory, which they intend for, the action or 
it : leaving the former part to be 


ee ee #1 
delivered by nafation :, ſo that they ſet the audience, 


ads it were, at the poſt where the race is to be con- 


cluded; and ſaving them the tedions epectation f 


1 0 ſeeing the poet ſet out and ride the beginning of tho 


* 


__ %equrle, they ſuffer you not to behold him, Ul is 


in light. ot the goal, and juſt upon ou. 


For the ſecond unity which is that of place, be | 


ancients meant by it, That the ſcene qught to be 
continued through the play, in the ſame place where 
it was laid in the beginning: For the ſtage, on which 


2 1s repreſented, being but one and the ſame place, 
it is unnatural to conceive it many; and thoſe far 


diſtant from one another. I will not deny, but by 
the variation: of painted ſcenes, the fancy, which in 
theſe caſes will contribute to its on deceit, may 


ſometimes imagine it ſeveral places, with ſome ap- f 


pearande of probability; yet it ſtill carries the great · 
er.likelibood of truth, if thoſe places be ſuppoſed ſo: 
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may all be comprehended under the larger denomi- 
nation of one place: for 4 greater diſtauce will bear Wy 
no proportion to the ſhortneſs of time, which is al- " 8 
lu in the acting, to paſs from one of them to an- a 
ther. For the obſervation of this, next to the ancis 3 
— the French. are to he moſt commended. They ' Þ 
tye themſelves.ſo ſtrictly to the unity of place, chait Mf 
you never ſee, in any. of heir plays a ſcene change 
in the middle of an act; If the act beging id a gars I} 
| den, a [treet,. or chamber, it is ended in the fame . 
place; and that you may kno it to be the ſame, te 
ſtage is ſo ſupplied with perſons, that it is never "I 
empty, all the time : he who enters ſecond/bhavbuſi --. 4 
neſs with him. who was on before; and before the ſe · ; 
cond quits. the. taſte 8 third appears] Vhs bas buſi- 
neſs, with him im.. en eee eee eee 
_This Corne calls YL hain. des tes, the eonti- 
nuity, or joining of the ſeenes j and it is a. good mak 
of a well contrived play, when all the perſons are 
known to eachother, and king one of them has 
ſome affairs with all the reſt. 1 ns 
As for the third unity, mhich is that of action, 
the ancients. meant ga other, by it than what the lo- 
> | | gicians do bytheir Finis, the end or ſcope of any a- 
5 Qion-; 2 that Which is the firſt in intention; and laſt in 
I exetution : now the poet is to aim at one great and 
: compleat action, to the carrying on of which all 
k 
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things in bis play, even the very obſlacles, are 70 | 
be ſubſervient; and the reaſon of chis is as evident 
| as An of the former. 1875 = "vet elf ann; $6. dy 

For two ations, equally labonted and driven on 

5 by the writer, would deſtroy the unity, of che poem: 

J it would be no longer one play, but tyog not hut 
that there may be many actions in 4 plaz, a8 Ben. 

I Jobaſon has obſerved in bis Diſcoveries, ; but they 
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1 e of Dramanie Prefs: 


language bappily' expreſſes in the name of under. 

plots a ſuch as in Terence's Eunuch is the difference . 
and reconcilement of Thais and Phaedria, -which is 
not the chief buſineſs of the play, but promotes the 


marriage of Chaeres and Chremes's ſiſter, principal · 
ly intended by the poet. Therè ought to be hut one 


action, ſays Cornieille, that is, One complete action 


which leaves the mind of the audience in a full re- 


poſe: but this cannot be brought to pals, but by 


many other imperfect actions which conduce th it, 
and hold the audience in dure folpence 13 


what will be. * an 1 WS + 


If by theſe rules (to omit any other drawn "Y 


che precepts and practice of the ancients) we ſhould 
judge our modern plays; it is probable, that few of 
them would endure the trialt that which ſhould be 
the bufirieſs of a day takes up in ſome of them an 
ge; inſtead of one action they are the epitomet of 
_ a man's life: and ſor one ſpot of ground (which the 
ſtage ſhould repreſent) we are 


es in more 
countries than the map can ſhow us. N 1 1 


Bat if we will allow the ancients to have contriv- 

ed well, ve moſt acknowlege them to have written 
| better. Queſtionleſs we are deprived of à great ſtock 
ol wit in the Toſs' of Menander a tiglt the Green 


3 and of Caecilius, Afranfus, and Vürlus, a. 
ong the Romans. We may gueſs ut Menandet's 


| excellencys by the plays of Teretice, who tranſlat- 
ei ſome of them; and yet wanted 1o* much of him, 
chat he was called by C. Caeſar the half-Mtfiander; 
. and ce judge of Varius, by the teſtimonfes of 


ee) Martial, and Velleius Paterculus. I is pro- 
—— Wale} Sed they be recovered, would de- 


eie the contrdverſy; but ſo long as Ariſtophanes 
and Plautus are extant; while the tragedies of Euri-' 


ne; Sophocles, see, are in our — I en 
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eee be helene nine bu, 179 
but it evcreaſes my admitation-of the ancients;/ jLj - | 
yet 1 muſt;acknowlege further, that to athmire: them 
as weought,; weſhould Underſtand dem beser han 
we do. Doubtleſs many things appear flat to us, 
the wit of which depended on ſome cuſtom or tory 


which never came to ourknowlege z- or perhaps on 


Ls Io 


ſome. criticiſm in their langaage; which ge on... 
dead; arid only remaining in their dooks; it is not 
poſũble they hond make us underſtand? perfectly. 
To read Macrobius, explaining the propriety and e- 


legance of many words in Virgil, which I lindvefore - 


paſſed over without conſideration, as common ics. 
is enough to aſſure me that Tought to think the ſame 
of Terence; aud that in the purity of his ſtyle 
(vhich Tully ſo-much/yalved, that be ever carried 
his works about bim) is yet leſt in him great 
n 
In alte mean; time, I moſt defie you to take no- 
4 the-gteateſt man of «be laſt age (Ben. 
Johnſon) u willing to. give place to them in all | 
things: he was not only a imitator of Ho- 
racey hut u learned plagiary of all the others; von 
0 Where in their ſuow. If Horace, 
Lucan, Petronivy Ardicer; Seneca, and. juvenal, had 

weir on e him, there are few ſerious thoughts 
which are new in him; ydu will pardon me there- 
fore, if I preſume he loved their faſhion when he 
wore their cloths;/ But 'fince I have otherwiſe u 
great veneration ft him, and you, Tugenius, pre- 
fer aim ubove all other poers,' Þ wil; Uſe no further 
arguments to you than his example: 1 Win produce 
defore you father Ben, dreſſed im ull che oriiguiients - 
and colours of the andients; yon WI need no other 


guide to our party, meat clever. 
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de befund, both che beſt and work of the 
- imoderts nnn vo to admin 
the aucients. n n! A. e 1 N ＋ 7 
. Erites had no ſooner left ſpeaking, but ie 
5 - who had en ſome impatience for thay 
ꝶE?2 e, 45 3 5 . mil * 
by” have obferyidipgodr: eech; „ chat the —*⁴— 
el of it is comvincing;es 08 wh the moderns have 
| profeediby the rules ef the ancients; but in «bg lat. 
ter you are carefulits conceal how Much they have 
| excelled thema we on all the, helps we have from 
dem, and: want neither) yeneration not Ratiaude 
While we acknowlege, that to overcome them! we 
muſt malte uſe of the advantages we chave received 
from them; but to theſe aſſiſtancgs we hays Juined 
- _ our own induſtry z forz hach ve ſat down wich a dull 
imitation of them, we mightghen have del ſomewhat 
of the old perfection but Mver acquired Ay that 
was new. We draw; got therefore after eit lines, 
but thoſe, of nature; and having the ie before us, 
beſides the experience ot all they Knew, it is no 
- wonder. if we hit ſome, airs and features which: they 
| © have willed, -i& deny not what; you urge: of: arts and 
| ſejences,tthat they baue flouriſned in ſome aged more 
5 than others; but your inſtance in pbila@phy, make? 
for-mej{for- if natural cauſes; beymoge;known flow 
than in the time of Atiſtotle, bteguſe-more-ſtugicd, 
ny . follows, chat poeſy and other arts may. with-the 
Game; pains, arrive ſtill nearex to perfection: and,; 
. that granted, it will reſt for youito. prove, that they 
— — 
Ban yout Aiſeconſe go bee avoid. 
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* ber v R. "yt 
pole to detroct from chem . | 
or profit cun the living loſe by Me reputation 6f | 
dead? Ow the-othes ſlde; it 297 truthi whith : 
Vellids Paeredbuvelititis, fü wf HH, 
danutb n pri fenis nine, SPacreriHs unf ur. 
proſeqtimur r hit nol obru, . 
That praiſe or cenſure ig et 5 
which unbiib6d-poſtetity mall 'give us 
Be pleaſed then, in the firlt place, to fake nbtice, 
that che Greets ipbeſy] which'Ciites Has ed 0 5 
have arrived to petfectibn inthe fefgn of the old co- 
medy, Was ſd fat from itz what the difrhekton of It 
into air wh no End Fg Wei 1 of if it Were, it is 
yer ſo'daraly'Yohivered to ue, that We Lainbt hn 130 9 
it ouj t Tannen e e 
All we know cf it is an ine "6nging of fic. _ 
chorus, and tat toò is 10 uncertain, RN inf ſome. 
of their pays we have reaſon "to" bobjefure, they 
ſung hat EU: * Ariſtotle indeed di vides. 
the integral parts of x play into four? Firſt, the Pro- 
taks, of ent Re wall pg Uebe only i to the cha- 
rafters of the perſons, and proceeds x very little into 
any part of the Faction; ; 1 ondly,” the Epitalis, 
or working up of the plot, v Were he play grows 
warmer: the Yelign br ation n of it, is drawing on, 
ted [Smethin g promi ling that i it will e come to 
paſs; Third! wr taftalis, | called by | the Romans, 
ates f my full gro owth of the he play: we 
Way r ee ee counter: turn; »which deſtroys | 
that expegtatiofs broils the action in new 2 3 
culties, and leaves) 18 far diſtant from that hope in 
no 1 Jon may have Ie) in a | 
cl, Tate by 4, narro paſſage; ber 
ad to aneh carries | BY the) Wi ers with 
a.m. Ly, 
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what poet firſt limited to five the number af . the ads, 


| medy ; Neu brevior quintog neu ſit produttior actu: 


7 than by acts; and having rather a 
notion of « play than knowing bow, and where to 


tain number; it is duilding an bouſe without a mo- 


del: and when the Tacceeded i in ſuch undertak- 
inge, they ought to have ſacrificed to e Hat 
| to the muſes.” : 


Romans Fabula, i it . already been 9 ab 


feaſt" fontethitly that Kippened in 
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the Cataſtrophe, which the Grecians called: aeg, 
the French, le, denogenent, and we; the diſcovery or 
unxavelling of the plot: there you ſeeall things ſett. 
ling again upon their firſt foundations,: and the ob- 
ſtacles which hinderaũ the deſigu or adion of the play 
once removed, it ends with that reſemblance of truth 
and nature, that the audience are ſatisſpell with the 
conduct of i it. Thus this great man delivered to us 
the image of a play, and 1 muſt cunſeſs it is ſo lively, 
that from thence, much light has been derived:to the 
forming, it more perfectly into acts and. frenes ; but 


1 know not; ogly we ſee it ſo. firmly eſtabliſhed. in 
the time of Horace, that he gives Nene dd o 


$0 that you ſee the Grecians cannot be {aid to have 
conſummated this art ; writing rather by entrances, 


beſtow the particular graces. of i de os: 47, 

But fince the Spaniards. at this, day allow. but there 
acts, which they call Jeruädas, to a play t, and 'the 1. 
talians, in many of theirs follow them; when. I con- 
demu the ancients, I declare it is not altogether be- 
cauſe they have not five acts to every play, but be- 
cauſe they have not conſined themſelves to one cer 


Next, for r ure Aritctle pled Ls 
and often 20 pa pldkray | owvegss,, and 


ferved by i late writer, that in their trage dies it was 
only ſome tale derived from Thebes or Prox, 
in hole 98175 ben 


> * An E854 x Dramatic Pogy.. 9 ] 
which ws worn ſo thread-bareby the pens of all te 
epiquepoets, and even by tradition itſelf of the tal 
kative-Greeklings (as Ben. Johnſon calls them) that i 
before it came upon the ſtage, it was already known 4 
to all the audience: and the;pedple; ſo ſoon as ever 
they heard the name of Oedipus, knew ds well as 
the poet, that he had killed his father by a miltake, I 
and committed inceſt with his mother, before'the I 
play ; that they were now to hear of n great plague, "3 
an oracle, and the ghoſt of Laius: ſo that they {ate 1 
with;a yawning kind of expectation, till be Was to 
come with his eyes pulled out, and ſpale a hundred 
or more verſes in tragic tone, in complaint of his „ 
misfortunes, But one Oedipus, Hereules, or Mede , 
had been tolerable; poor people, they ſcaped not 
we ſo good cheap: they had ſtill the chopon bouill&-fert 
; before them, till their appetites were cloyed with - = 
and the novelty being gone, the pleaſure 4 
+ ſo that one main end of Dramatic Poe 
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vaniſh 
in its definition, which mas wg delight, was of - 
ame. 4 wu — N Fenn * 43 
In their comedies, be Romans generally. . "i 
rowedalnie-glowtifrom;rhe-Griak joins and theits 
wasn aa n kante girlNolenyon wandered from 5 
got with [child by ſome lewd young fellow 3 who, ..- = 
by the help of his ſervanty cheats his father : ani 
carried away with her, and ſo diſcovery hor to her 
friends, if ſome god do not prevent it, by coming 2 
bow ruin von eee inna "© 
himfetf, Nn 0 MOAT cine Sb eee . 
5 | | Bythe plot yow nay ies moch of the PER 
doors oe br ao would willing- 
apo lk AB UULADE 2 Cages 2s £3 Mn gun: 
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Iy before he dies ſee his fon well married; his de. 
danched ſon, kind in his nature to his miſtreſs, but 
miſerably in want of money; a ſervant or ſlave, who 
has ſo much wit to ſtrike in with him, and help to 
dupe his father ; . eee mine aten 
and a lady of pleaſure. $14; {2 ahi y; 

As for: the e ee on whom the ſlaty 


| Abit, and who onglit to be one of the principal a- 


.Qors in the play, ſne is commonly a mute in it: ſhe 


was for inaids to be ſeen; and not to be heard; and 
it is enough you know ſhe is willing enten 
when the fifth act requires it. en er 

_.. Theſe are plots built aſter the Italian ce of 
houſes; you fee through them i ee 1 weer 


narrow, as if they bad imitated o eee 
hand, and did neee eee. 
face, or the proportion of a bod: 1 
But in how ſtraight a compaſs ſaver. they have 

_ bounded their plots and characters, We ill paſs it 
by, if they have regulatly purſued them; and perfect- 
:ly-obferved: thoſe! three unities of time, place and 
action: the knawlege of which you ſay;is derived to 
us from them. But, in the firſt place, give me leave to 
tell you, that the unity of place, however it might be 
practiſed by them, was never any of their rules: we 
neither ſind it in Ariſtotle, Horace, or any who have 

written of it, till in our age the French poets firſt 


made it a precept of the ſtage. The unity of time, 


even Terence himſelf (who. was the beſt and moſt 
regular of them) has neglected: his Hrautontimo- 
roumenos or ſelf-puniſher takes up viſibly two days, 
ſays Scaliger; the two firſt, acts concluding the firſt 
day, the three laſt the dayenſuing; and Euripides, in 
ting h himſelf to one day, has committedan abſurdity 


* 


has the breeding of the old Elizabeth ways which 
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never to be forgiven him: for in one of his trage. 
dies, be has made Theſeus go from Athens to Thebes, 
which was about forty Englith miles; under the walls | 
of it to give battle, and appear victorious in the next 
act; and yet from the time of his departure to the 
return of the Nuntius, who gives che relation of his 
victory, Æthra and the chorus have but thirty. fax 
verſes ; which is not for every mile a verſe. ' | 
The like error is as evident in Terence his ku⸗ 6 


2 ” 4 * at a * 
- 5 
4 
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nuch, when Laches, the old man, enters by, miſtake 


into the houſe of Thais, where betwixt his exit, and 
the entrance of Pythias, who comes to give ample re 
lation of the fdiforders he has raiſed; within, Parme- 
no, who was left upon the ſtage, has not above five 
lines to ſpeak ? C'eſt bien tmployer un temps fi court, 
ſays the French poet, who furniſhed me with one of 


the obſervations : and almoſt all. Hagge 


afford us examples of the like nature. 


It is true, eee n 
called it, Ligen des ſcenes, ſomewhat better: two 


do not perpetbally come in together, talk, and go 


out together; and other two ſuceeed them, and do 
the ſame t the act, which the Engliſn call 
by the name of fingle ſcenes; but the reaſon is, 


becauſe they have ſeldom above two or three ſcenes, 


1 ——— act; for it iö to be ac- 
empty, bae every amen. enters, . n 


makes it ſo ; - becauſe he introduces a new buſineſs:  _ 


now the plots of their plays being narrow, and the 
coinpaſs. than one of our well-wrought ſcenes; and 
yet they ate often deficient even in this. To go no 


further than Terence, you ſind in the Eunuch, An- 


We ee n een ; 
| 1 teen nem 
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ter Chremes and Pythias were gone of: ute me 
pla you. have likewiſe Dorias beginning the fourth 
att alone; and after ſhe has made u relation of what” 
Was 0 at the ſoldier's entertainment (which by the 
way was very inartificial,” becauſe ſhe was preſumed 
to ſpeak directhy to the audtenes, and to acquaint 
them Wieh what wus neceſſary to be known, but yet 
ſhould have been ſo contrived by the poet; as to have 
been told by perſons of the drama to one N 
and ſo by them to have come to the knowlege of 1 
people) ſhe quits'theſtage, and Phaedria enters next, 
alone likewiſe : be alſo gives you atraccount of . 


elf, and of his returning from the country, in mono- 


logue, to which unnatural way of nartation Terence 
is ſubje& in all his plays: rote Adelphi or Brothers, : 
Syrus and Demea enter; after the ſerne was broken 


by the departure of Soſtrata, Geta and Canthara; and 


iodeed you can ſcarce look into any: of his cometlies; . 
where you. willnotpreſeatly diſcover the ſame inter- 
_ roption,” © $55 0045 nt AN *4 vey” 'F 1 hb (FA 

„But ae they. „ alle boch in laying of their 
plors, and in the management; ſwerving from the 
rules of their o att, by mif-repreſenting nature to 
us; in which they have ill ſatisſied one intention of 
a. play, which was delight ; ſo in the inſtructi ve part 


they have erred worſe: inſtead of puniſhing vice, 


and rewarding virtue, they have often ſhewn a pro- 
ſperous wickedneſs,/and an unhappy piety 2 they have 
ſet before us « bloody image of revenge in Medea; 
and given her dragons to convey her ſafe from puniſh- 
ment. A Priam and Aſtyanax murdered,” and Caſ- 
ſandra raviſhed, and the luſt and murder ending in 
the vicory of him who acted them. In ſhort, there 
is no indecorum in any of our modern plays, which, 
it would excuſe, 1 could ee e 
 thority from the ancients. | 
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we may mi mifs, the 1 n of | 


i opus fit, vel totum triduum? 
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And one further note of them let me leave 5 
tragedies and comedies were not writ then as they” 
are now promiſeupully;by the! ſame'perſon; -but- be 
who found his genius bending to the one, never at · 
tempted, the other way... bis is ſo plain, that I. 
need not inſtance 10 Jou, that Arillopbanes, Plau- 
tus, Terence, never any of them writ a. tragedy ; > 
AÆſchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, and Seneca, never 
meddled with comedy: the ſtock and buſkin were 
not worn by the ſame poet, Having then ſo much 
care to excel in ne kind, very little is to he pardon · 

ed them if they miſcarried in it; and this would lead, 
me to the conſideration of their wit, had not Crites 


given me ſufficient warning not to be too bold in my 


judgment of it; becauſe the languages being dead, 
and many of the cuſtoms, and little accidents on 
which, it depenged,. loſt to us, we. are not competent 
judges, eit. But tho” 1 tant "that- here, and there 


proverd | or a. cu- 


K in an langt guag os 


tet a ing well faid wi 


es; pes tho it es loſe ſomethin in the tranſlation? 


yet to him who reads it in the original, it is Hill the 


ſame: He has anjiden of its:excellency,. tho it can- | 
not paſs from his mind into any other expreſſion or 


word thaw thoſe ih which he finds ity - *Whon Phae. 


Denn dem, of 
armeno, 2 mock 


tbe ſoftteſs-of his maſter, lifting up hiv hands and 


eyes, cries out as it were in FP gat Hui! ugiver- 2 


it cannot be rendered i in our language, yet leaves an 
impreſhow:on: out; ſonle: but this happens ſeldom in 


rr Im who I tod bold 
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in his wetaphors.end coining words, ee which 
many times his wit is nothing; which queſtionleſ: 
vas one reaſon why Horace fells upon him ſa ſevere- 
l in theſe vs 


H 12 7 av? e Plantind? 61 N Pat" n 
at Ne Geam fo tide. 


world has blamed | in our Hiiriſt C 


* Hul metud funnt nes 
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For Horace himſelf was cautious to obtrude blow 


word on hiviteaders})/and} makes euftom and com- 
ce de beſt meaſure of receiving ir inte our 


E 221 8 (GH GOOG ii 

2491153 Jon bud: ai ig ja gene idiots 

7 Ae en . gude nunc #ecidert cadentgue 
Qa nun ſunt in honor nac abulas fi volat aſus, 


UQuen peuei ae N norma loguendi... 


1 Th not obſerving, this role is > the 

to Ex 
preſs a Fog! bard and rear, is his new way. 
of elocution: . tis true, Nn 1 fe r 
A 5 | 185 'q e 4071 f 
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10 his eclogue « af Bollio [andy Mis 1 
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Meer ans et unde, 
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5 Ovidouge lo: motel ache as 


aſks leave to do it. 
erde en dei, 


wats w/w A RA, 


an. 9 SR. 19042259245 3343105 2413DUh 2d goo ter 
Calling the court of Jupiter by e name of Aus. 
guſtus hid palace; tho! in another place he is: more 


dold, where he ſays, E t: lonigas viſent Copitolis pom · 


nnd ess ess g „ 
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u. But to de this always, and never be able to 
* * Joes th without it, tho' it may be? admired by 
; ſome few pedants, will not paſs upon thoſe who. : 
A know that wit is beſt conveyed to us in the moſt ea be 
n ſy language; and is moſt to be admired, when great 
N thought come dreſt in words ſo commonly received... 
that it is underſtood by the meaneſt apprehenſions, M 
as the beſt meat is the moſt eaſily digeſted, But we 


; cannot read averſe of Cleyeland's without making a : 
p Money at its as if every word were a pill to falle: 
be gives us many times a hard nyt to break our teeth, = 
* without a kernel for our pains. 80 that there is thid — 4 
Fl difference betwixt his Satires and doQer.Donn's, 
2 That the one gives us deep thoughts in common lan- 
1 guage, tho” rough cadence ; the other gives us com- 
don chougbts in abſtruſe words: It ig true, in ſome. 
1 places his Wit bs Indeguadent pb bis words, $5 eee 
1 Fam * 1 ah * Fa ons fs 5 n 4 15 
5 er e e eee G3 
8 eee ee God would have hens M q 
% Not: fray eee ,,, * 
2 in wt Sd | $ 
at S fic nave di, T This is vikin en 1 
1 ae en e 
| that other, £318, 2 * , 1 5 11 >> 7 
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un, Bile while-powier 4 , We 
K gte vet hypocrite deftrogs. jt £1 144 5 
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>. i You fe the lalt line js dighly metaphorical, buy — 
unde foft ene, en Hock ys as. = 
K we read it. Ns | nd 4 1 
" But, to return from whence Ihre greſſed, 10 
- we cond of the ancients writing and their 
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ſome meaſure to be fit judges ) Tho” 1 ſee many ex- 
cellent thoughts in Seneca; yet he, of them h had 
a genius moſt proper for the lage, wis Ovid; be 
had a way of writing ſo fit to fur op a pleaſing admi- 
ration and concernment, which are the objefts of a 
tragedy, and to ſhew the various moveinents'of a 
ſoul combating berwixt two different paſſions, that 
had he lived in our age, or in his own could have 
writ wich our advantages, no man but muſt have 
yielded to him; rites; I am confident; the 
Medes le obe bf ks; fo thougtr 1:ofterm i for the 
gravity and ſententiouſneſs of it, which he himſelf 
concludes" t6' be ſuitable to a tragedy, Om genus 
[eripti gravitate tragoedia vincit, yet it moves not 
my foul enough to judge that he, who in the epique 
wiy wrote things ſo near the drama, as the ſtory of 
_ Myrrha, of Caunus and Byblis, and the reſt} ſhould: 
ſtir up no more concernment where he molt 'endea-» 
voured it. The maſter-piece of Seneca I hold to be 
that ſeene in me Troudes, where Ulyſſes is ſecking 
*for Aﬀtydhak to kill him there you ſee the tentdeb- 
neſs of a mother, ſo repreſented in Andromache, 
| that it Waile rortpdiBon to a bigh' degree tw theredd- 
cx, und beate tlie neareſt f. 0 28 
in the tragedies of the ancients, . to the Exedlent 
ſcenes of paſſion in Shakeſpear, or in Fletcher : for 
love bene Vi ca few eh Wiege tra- 
Fi, poets dealt not with that ſoft paſſions but with 
lot coocitrs revenge, ambition, a Art thoſe b a- 
FM 175 y Wadced; "which © pable of 

_ railing Ef r Teavs 
ing tovg, n untouched, whoſe gentleneſs wot” "have 
tem ered tf them, which is the moſt frequent of alf the 
and which 175 dhe 110 ate conte 
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it, in Plautus; but to:ſpeak generally, their lovere 
ſay little, hen they ſee each othet, bot anime meas, 
vita mea: d wx: 33 the women in Juvenal's, 
time uſai to erꝝ out in the fury of their kindneſs: 
any ſudd en guſt of paſſion (35 am ecſtaſ o love in an 
unexpeted meeting) cannot better be expreſſed than 
in a word, and a ſigh, breaking onę another, Ns - 
ture is dumb on ſuch occaſions, and to make her 


ſpeak, would be to repreſent her unlike herſelf. But 


there are a thouſand other concernments of lovers, 


as jealouſies, complaints, contrivances, and thelike, 
where not to open their minds at large to each other, 
were to be withting to their own love, and to the ex- 
of the audience; who waten the move 
ments of their minds, as much as tlie ebanges of 
their fortunes. For the imagining of the firſt is 
perly the work of @ poet, the latter he borrows fr 
the hiſtorian 26 unn Docs Hin ane 

Eugenius was proceeding i in that part of his dif- 
courſe, hen Ctites interrupted him. / 1 fee; ſaid he, 
Pugenihy and fare never Nhe to have this queſtion- 
decided erer as; for J for be e GE moderne 

red 1 nen- 


e , ——— lovers 
of beef broiled upon the coals, and good fellows; 

ary to the” praftice' 'of the Pretick romances,” 
388 beroen neither eat, nor drink, 1 * 
love, Vi makes Treas a boli evowero an on 
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occaſion to walk out, or ſlerp, to avid the vanity 


of telling'his on ſtory, which; the! truſty; ſihnire is. 


ever to perform for him,. 80 in their love⸗ſcedes, 


of which Eugenius ſpokelaſt, tlie ancienꝭ wre more 


hearty, we more talkative: they writ love eit was: 
then the mode to make it, and I will grant this much 


to Engenius, that perhaps one of their poets, had he 


lived in our age, d gl ha en, 1 


236: ei 01 has egal dul, ne dub Rs. 97:1 


by | S frre box noftrum ſan dejopſus is ou, 
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| defend the honour of my country againſt the 


Arold atdymarnnco wit bod 2 d 
(as Horace ſays of Lueilius) he had altered many 
thing; not that they: were not natural before, but 
that he might accommodate himſelf tothe age in 


which he lived t yet in the mean. time we. arg not ta 


conclude any thing raſhly againſt, thoſe,great men, 
hug, preſerye to them the dignity ,of maſters, and give 
that honour 49 their, memories, C Que: Libiting ae 


vit, ) part of which we expect may be paid t0;us in, 
fature times. ner 165426 


This moderation, of.Grites, 88, it weg ph 
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the company» {0.it gut an end 10 that Wome 
which Eugeniys,; who ſeemed;to. have the, better of 
the argument, would prge ao further. . 9 0 05 
after be had; acknowlepgd. himſelf of Exgniü hig 0- 
pigign concerning the.ancients 3 yet tol 41 2 
forborn, till bis diſcoucſe was endes A 40 
why, he. preferred «the Engliſh, plays above 0%, 7. 
other nations 7 And whether we onght not. ha 2825 


our fn 10 eee Alge of 2 1 AE 
Tho, ſaid Eugenius, I am at all $ 


7225 


and to maintain, we are as well ubla td var 
with our pens, as our anceſtors have been with their 
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E. pos Dhamatic © oh | 7 | 
| Nexindaiy: 1 will commit this cauſe tt 
management; his opinion of our plays is the ſame. 
with mine: and beſides; there is no reaſon, that Cri-, 
tes and I, who have now left the ſtage, ſhould re- en · 1 
ter ſo ſuddenly upon it; W e eee 1 
comedy: on Lt oft 11 e belt i r : 4 4 
If the queſtion had been ſtated, weste Lidews, i 
who had writ beſt, the French or Engliſh, forty years 48 
ag) Told have" been 'of of opinion und ad. 
judged the honobr tb our on nation z but fince. 'Y 
— — — Neandet) we 
have been ſo long together bad Engliſhmen, that we 1 
had no leiſure to be good poets; Beaumont, Fletch - 
er, and Johnſon, (ho were only capable of bring= | 
ing us to that degree of perfection which we-have) I 
were juſt then leaving the world; as if in an age of * 
ſo much horror, vit and thoſe: milder ſtudies of 1 
manity had no further buſineſs:among us. But the, 
muſes, who even follow peace, ent to plant in apo» 
ther country it was then that the great cardinal of 
Richlięu began to take them ĩnto his proteRion,; and 
hat, y his encouregemen ih Corneille and ſome o- 
ter Fren eh men reformed their theatres (which be · 
fore was an much helow ours, as, it, no ſurpaſſes it 
and he. ed of Europe ;) But becauſe Crites, in his 
diſcourſe for, the ancients, has prevented me, by ob- : 
ſerving mann rules of. the ſtage, which the moderns 
bave borrowed from them ; I ſhall only, in ſhort, dee. 
mand of you, whether you are not convinced that df | 
all nations the French have beſt obſerved them? in 
the unity of time you ſind them ſo ſeruyuloue, that it 
yet remains a diſpute among their poets, whether the 
artificial day of twelve hours, more or leſs, he not | 
meant by Ariſtotle, rather than the natural one of 
twenty four; and conſequently, whether: all plays @. 
ought not to be reduged into that compaſs? This * 
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| cernments for one part; are diverted 40-another 3 and 


 bfthat 
| hence Re wife it ariſes, chat the ons halſ of our a- 
Kors are nor knοn to che other; They keep their 


our poets prefent yon the play and 
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laſt twenty years and upwards, I have not obſerved At 


any that have extended the time to thirty hours. In 


the unity of place they are full as ſcrupulous 3 for 


many of their crities limit it to that very: pot of fl 
cel 


ground where the play is ſuppoſed. to beginyz)aone 
. , — in 


%% mi 


./Thp anity of a8tion in all-their-plays is yet more of 
conſpicuous, for they do not burden them with un- ob 


der- plots, as the Engliſh do; which: is the teaſon ff fo 


why many ſcenes of our trag · comedies carry on iff yo 


deſign that is nothing of kin to the main-pldtz- and ſc 


chat we fee two diſtinct webs in a play, like thoſe in 
N-wrought ſtuffs; and two actions, that is, two 


plays carried on together, to the conſounding of the 
ence? who; before they are warm in their con- 


that means eſpouſe the intereſt of neither. From 


diſtatices as if they were Vountegues and Oijjulets; 
and felidom begin an acquaintance” till che laft ſcene 
of 'the fifth act, when they are all to meet upon the 
ſtage. There is no theatre in the world hat ny of 
fo abfurd as the Engi tragi-comedy,"it N 4 
ma of dur own invention, and the faſmen of it is 
enough to pröclaim it fo; here a eourſe of mirth, 
there another of ſadneſs and paſſion, and a third of 
honour and Wet: thus in eo hours and a half we 
ram tirouglꝭ alt de fte of Bedlam. The French af 
for yu us moch variety on we ſame-day; bot they 
& it not ſo unſeaſonably, or mo/ '# proper, as wes 
ther; and our ſtages Rilt Fit ede er U- 
tiginal „ 93% 25 a4 206 229 
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« 5 ty Nite As ne „%% * e M vir 
Arque unſum et * lie — oe 
in n e 1.6 Gant vi 3164 
The end of tragedies, or ſerious plays, * 
ſtotle, is to beget admĩration compaſſion, Rs 
cerament z but are not r ings, 
I ?, And is it not evident, that 5 
mult of neceſſity deſtroy the former . — interming 
of the latter? That is, he muſt ruin the ſole | «= any 
object of his tragedy to introduce ſomewhat that is. 
forced, into it and is not of. the. body of i it; Would 


you not think that p! 12 mad, pho, haying pre: 


cried a purge, ould immediately pr e 15 
reſtringents ?? rn iel : 
But tg leave 01 725 and. return to. | thei 


have N IE. a Ae they. dav 7 
e ach 12 11901 


ways 
ing:tp wat f —— rg Reg carmen /equar ; 


and in that, they have ſo.imitated.! 4275 ancients, 250 
they, haye ſurpaſſed them. For the ancient 2, as was ob- 
ſerved before, took, for the zundation of their pla 
ſome poetical figiop, fach. as under that e 
on could move but little concernment in the 415 


dieuce ; betauſe they already knowr the event of it. 
But.the French goes farther:; 10 dbl 2 e 
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: 3 «oft que ita mentiturs. ſic wer {alfa remiſcet, _. 
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He ſo interweaves truth with probableditions that ha 
puts a pleaſing fatlacy/upon-us, mends the ãnttigues 
of fate; and difpenſes with the ſeverity af hiſtany, to 


reward the virtue which hs been rendered to us 


ſucceſs fo doubtful, that the writer is free, by the 
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4 An ESA of Dramatic Poe 
privilege of a poet, to take that which of two or 
more relations will beſt ſuir with his deſigm: as fol 
example, In the death of Cyrus, whom Juſtin and 
ſome others report to have periſhed in the Seythian 
war, but Xenophon affirms to have died in his bed 
of extream old age Nay more, when the event is 
paſt diſpute, even then we are willing to be deceivedd, 
and the poet, if he contrives it with appearance of 
truth, has ill the audience of his party; ar leaſt dur- 
ing the time his play is acting: ſo naturally we are 
kind to virtper en bur 0wn intereſt is not in que- 
ſtion, that we take it up as the generul concern · 
ment of mankind. On the other ſide, if you con- 
der the hiſtorical plays of Shakeſpear, they ure ra- 
ther, ſo many chronicles of kings,-or the buſineſs 
| y times, of thirty'or forty ie, cramptthto a 
repreſentation of two hours and ahalf, which is not 
| ro imitate or pat sture, bot rather to d ber in 
= minjature, to tale her ona gore eter rey 
| - through the wrong end of a perſpecti ve, and receive 
ber images not only much leſe, but inſinitely more 
| rfect chan the life: This, inftead of making a 
Pay ache, renders it ridicatous. are ee 
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wee © Quodeungut oftendis, mihi ſſe, incredu 


n For the ſpirit of man bande be Banks bur-with 
truth, or at leaſt veriſimility; and a poem is to con- 
tain, if not vd bruua, eee deen ee 
the Greek poets has expreſſed itt. 

- Another thing in which the French differ from us 

* er ennber — tapes! plot: they 


only repreſent ſo much of a ſtory as vill conſtitute 
one whole and great action ſufficient for a play; we, 
he undertake-more, —— un 


- 


— 0 
LR 
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1 4s eue eee 43 
fects from cauſes, but barely bene ene 
many actions eee eee 
it many plays. bk, ee eee e eee Aal 

But by 4 Kn one argument, which is 
not cloyed with many turns, the French have gained 
more liberty for verſe, in which they write: they 
have leiſure to dwell on a ſubject ch deſerves it; 
and to repreſent the paſſions (which we haus acknow- 
Jeged to be the poet's work) without being hurried 
from one thing to another, as we are in the plays of 
Calderon, which we have ſeen lately upon our thea- 
ters, under the name of Spaniſh plots. I have tak- 

en notice but oſ one tragedy of ours, whoſe plot has 
that uniformity. and unity of deſign in it, which 1 
have commended in the French; and that is Rollo, 
or rather, under the name of Rollo, The ſtory of 
Baſſianus and Geta in Herodian; there indeed the 
plot is neither large nor intricate, but juſt enough to 
fill the minds of the audience, not to cloy them. - 
Beſides, you ſee it founded upon the truth of hiſto- 4 IF 
ry, only the time of the action is not reduceable to }F 
the ſtrictneſs of the rules; and you ſee in ſome pla- 
ces a little faree mintled, which is below the digni 
ty of the other parts; and in this all our poets are 
extremely peccant; even Ben Ichuſon himſelf in Se- 
janus and Catiline has given us this oled of a play, 
this unnatural. mixture of comedy and tragedy, 
which to me ſounds juſt as ridiculouſſy as the wut . 
ry of David with the merry bumours of Goliah. In 
Sejanus you may take notice of the ſcene betwint 
Livia and the phyſician; which is a pleaſant ſatire up - 
on the artificial helps of beauty: In Catiline you 
may ſee the parliament of women; the little envies 
of them to ane anather; and all that paſſes betwixt 
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but of an nnn the reſt. 
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ole on hi. we ſoe it ſo in tho mauagement of 
alb affairs: even in the moſt eq ariſtocracyy/4he 
balanes cannot be ee ſome one will 

1eather:.im; parti, fortuds, 


— on —— 
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ons, I cannot. take n 


fitter opportunity to 
favour of the French, that they oſten — | 
better judgriient and more «proper thinythe Bugliſ” 
do. Not that 1 commend mreativns in general/dit- 
there are two'forts of them i ble things 
which are antecedent to the ply) undiberelated to 
make the conduct of it more clear to ds; but it ie a 


fault to chuſe ſveh ſub zess for the ſiage a8 Will fore 


as on that rock ; becaufe we ſee they de dom dit- 
ened to by the auifſence} und nt ig many elimes the 
ruin of dhe play? Porz pan Aa” 4 . 


| e wc ſhould de Pes | 


trouble, at, that to eomprehend what paſſes in their 


ſight, they muſt have recourſe: to whit was done, | 


„tem or twenty years ago? 70 

Bot chere 8 ee War'is, of 
things happening in the adion of the play, and ſup- 
poſed to be done behind the feenes: and thb is ma- 
ry times both coenent and beautiful! For, by it 
the French Vd tlie tumdult, to whith we ure ſubject 
in England by repreſerterhg Würth) battſes,” and the 


Ie; weh renders" our Rage töo Nr the theater 


where they fight prizes“ For what is more ridfeu“ 
lous than to rept 


foils, which we Kuow ure ſo blumbed, that we might 
given man an botr to kill another in good eatheſt 
with chem? Baden n 2 e e 147-143 a 


"Thaye" 


ode Ae ee n a e A e 


de: Wis „ 


"abipy with Hin we 
men behind it; alf Which; the Herde of ithe' other = 

ſide is to drive in 'before” Mm? or tö ſee a Aue! 
fotight, and one Duin with two or three thrüſti of the 
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tel? od the Tags 
_ commanded voice, and limbs/ that move'eb(ily,: and 


ver be imitated a bt 1 Aang efpeci- 
. is, 2-thinF\which none bot 4 Rman gladiator 

could naturglly: perform-on' ——— 
 not.imitage at cepreſenty hue" 4 kuf aud tende, 
n barer u ah the repreſedttion or 


_ will make | 
© all che aQtor ean/jaſinumte;into ne) When ie ſeems to 
fall dead before us 22-9 poet in the deſcription of a 
| beautiful garden, or a meadows will pleuſt bur ima- 
gination- more than the place itſeif can 'pleaſe our 
fight. Whea we ſee death repreſented; we ure con · 
vinced it is bot Gctonz but when we beur it related, 
our — Rrongek winnefeehare wanting) which 
mig 


+ impoſe on us. . They, therefore, who imagine theſe 


dy eonfounding them with the 


| other, which are of things; antecedent to the play; 
} thoſe, are made oſten in gad bload (as maya) to 
+ eee 


op-this occalipn . e ſenb ring already moren with 
ders and fortunes of thoſe, imaginary per- 
ors, routing 2 Hat we are 


Tm actor ſupplies. a good) 
a NNE but there are many alone which 


The words of agoodwriter, which deforite it live | 
in as, than 
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relations would make no cancernment, in the andi 


w en eternity 1 rote ſtop put tojit, is clearly true 
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ncille ſays judiejouſlyy that the poet is not o 
ex poſe to view all particular aH⁵⁰,ᷣ wine c 
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That if one part of che play miy een * 3 


by not all anſwers; ſome parts of the ctlon ute 


more fit to be repreſented; ſome to be related. Torr 
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| Net pueros toram populo Medes true,, 
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from light to avoid the horror and tumult of the r- 

ny the other to ſunn the introdueing of 

things it to be believed. In that excellent 

pl, The tiny end ae king, Fletcher goes yet far- 

"ther; forthe hole ol the plot is done 

3 by narration in the fifth 20, after the manner of the 

nancients; . 

_  diencey though it be only a relation was 

done many years-before-the play. « L.conld multiply 

A other inſtaies, but theſe are ſufficient to prove, that 

were is no eee in huſing a fubjet which requires 

W "Us ſort of narrations; in the ill bee 
chem, chene yz 

=_-. _Bue 1 find I have been too long dn 32 diſcourſe, 

1 — the French have many other excellencies not 

=: "evan to . 
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fach tt . yer-it-is in path-that.is 
cautioully.to. be trod, and the poet ĩs to be ſure he 
convinees: the andience,-thatÞ the. me in firopg | 
farer, insbe./caraſulheth,fermgto.mes ligve forced; 
for being an uſarer,. which implies.a lover of money 
to the higheſt degree ai. tovetoliſneſs, (and ſueh the 
poet has-repreſented-bim) the account he gives for 
the ſudden change is, that he has been duped by the 
wild young fellow, which in reaſon might render him 
more wary another:time; and mne him puniſh him- 


2 


{elf with baivler fare and arte clecht 90 ger p 


ein what he had loſt : but that he ſbould loc onit 
"RY, and ſo.repent, we may expett to ber 
in a ſermon, but 1 ſhould never indune id in à play. 
I paſs b this, neither wi Laßt en che care 
they take, that no perſon after his firſt entrarice hall 
ever appear, but the buſineſy which brings him up- 
on the ſtage ſhall he evident: which rule, if obſerved, 
72 Li e events. in; the play more 
ral: for there. yan dee the probability. of every | 
pa; 6, in the cauſe that praduged it; and hat 
which appears chance in the play, will ſeem-ſo.res- 
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namens ae: 

\ There is another artiſice of cam as * 
not hare omit, becauſe by the frequent practice of it 


in his comedies / he hos left it to us almoſt as a rule; 
chat is, when he has any character or humour where- 


in he acoup de maiſtre, or his higheſt fill; 
| hexcecommiende3e to your obſervation, by a pleaſant 

deſcription of it beſore the perſon firſt appears. Thus, 
in Bartholomew Fair, he gives you the pictures of 


Numps and Cokes, and in this, thoſe of Daw, La- 


foole, Moroſe, and the Collegiate Ladies; all which 
you hear deſcribed before yon ſoe them. So chat be- 
fore they come upon the tage, vun have a longing 
en pectation of chem, which prepares you to receive 
them favqurably; and when they are there, even from 
their frſt, appearance yon are ſo far acquainted with 


them, that nothing of their. humour is loſt, to you, 
1 will obſerve yet one ching further of this admir- 


able plan. Gg buſineſs of i, files in every add. The 
ſecond is greater than the firſt; the third than the 
ſecond, and ſo forward to the fifth. + There, too you 
ſiee, till the very laſt ſcene, new difficulties ariſing to 

| obſtruct the action of the play; and when the audi- 
ence is brought into deſpair that the buſineſs cannot 
naturally be effected; then, and not before, tl 
oovery is made. But that the poet might entet 


you; with more variety all this While, he neſerves 


ſome; new. gharaRers-to-ſhow, you; which-he opens 
not till the-ſecondand-third act. In the ſecond, Mo- 


roſe, Daw, the Barber and Otter; in the third, the 


Collegiate Ladies: all which he moves afterwards in 
by- walks, or .under-plots, as diverſions to the main 
deſign, leſt it ſhould grow tedious though they are 
till naturally joined with it, and ſomewhere or other 


ſubſervient to it. Thus, like a fxilful cheſs-player, 
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by little and little, he draws' our hte men, and make 
his pawns of uſe to hie greater perſbs. 
If this comedy, and ſome others of his; Atte nd 
ſlated into French proſe, (which would now be no 
wonder to them, ſince Moliere has lately given them 
plays out of verſe, which have not diſpleaſed them) 
[ believe the controverſy would ſoon beidd&tided be- 
twixt the two nations, even-making them the judges. 
But we need not call our heroes to our aid ; Be it 
ſpoken to the honour of the Engliſh, our nation can 
never wand in any age ſuch, who are able to diſpute 
the empire of wit with any people in the univerſe. 
And though the fury of a civil war, and power, for 
twenty years together, abandoned to a barbarous 
race of men, enemies of all good learning, had bu- 
ried the muſes undder the ruins of monarchy; yet 
with the reſtoration of our happineſs, we ſee revived 
poely lifting up its head, and already ſhaking off the 
rubbiſh which lay ſo heavy on it. We have ſeen fince 
his *majeſty's return, many dramatic poems which 
yield not to thoſe of any foreign nation, and which 
deſerve all laurels but the Engliſn. I will ſet Wide 
flattery and envy t it cannot be denied but ve have 
ſome little blemiſh either in the plot or writing of all 
thoſe plays which have been made within theſe ſeven 
yeats: (and perhaps there is no nation in the world 
ſo quick to diſcern them, or ſo difficult to pardon 
them, as ours:) yet if we can'perſuade ourſelves to 
uſe the candour of that poet, who(though the moſt 
ſevere of critics) has left us —— by which to 
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nien 4 can wink ax ſome flight apd little imperſecti 
ons; if we, I. Har- can he iht equal.to gurſelyes, 1 

all no favout from, the French. And, if. I, do not 
venture, upon any. particular judgment of our; late 
plays, it. it out of the. 
ent writer gives me; I ivorum ut negna admiratia, 


itacenfurguifficilis : betwixtthe extremes of admira- 
tion and,malices; itt is hard; to judge upright-iof:the. 


living. Only I think-ie may be permitted mo to ſay, 
that as it is no leſſeuing to vs to yield to ſome plays, 
and. thoſe not many of out on nation io the laſt 
age, ſo oan it be no addition to ptonounse of our 
preſent poets, that they have fat ſorpaſſed all the an · 
cients, and the modern riters of other contries. 

This was the ſubſtan ee of what as then Ces: 


that occaſion ; and Liſideius, I. think, was going to 


reply, when he was prevented thus by Crites: I am 
confident, ſaid) he, that the moſt material things that 


can de {aid heve been already urged on citber ide; 


if they have not, I muſt beg of Lifdeivs that he will 
defer his anſwer, till another time : for 4: confeſs I 
| hayga joint quarrel to you hoth, becauſe you have 
cancluded, without any reaſon given ſor it, that 
rhyme is proper for the ſtage. } will not diſpute how 


perhaps our anceſtors knew no better till Shake- 
ſpear's time. Iwill grant it as not altogether left 
by him, and that Fletcher and Ben Johnſon uſed it 
frequently in their paſtorals ; and ſometimes in other 
plays: { Farther, I will aot argue whether we receiv- 
ed it originally from our own country men, or from 


the French; for that is an inquiry of as little bene · 


fit as theirs, who in the midſt of the late plague were 
not ſo ſollicitous to provide againſt it, as to kn 
whether we had it from the malignity of our own air, 


————— 


conſideration which an 4nci-, 
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2 it ie not allowable in ſeri- 
ous plays 3 for comedies I find you ulfeady conthud-" 


ing with me. To prove the, I might ſatisfy myſelf 


to tell ybu hom much im vain it is for vo. t ſtrive 
againſt the ſtream of the peoples inclination; the 


greateſt part of which are prepoſſeſſed ſo much with 


— plays of Shakefpear, Pleteher, and 
Ben Jobhnſon, (which have been wWiiten out of 
rhyme) that. except yon could bring them ſuch as. 
were written better in it, and thoſe tos by perſons - 


of equal reputation with them, it will be impoſſble 


for yqu to gain your cauſe wich them, wWwho will ſtill 


be judges . This it is to which in fine all your rea- 
ſons mult ſubmit. The amanimous conſent of an 
audience is ſo! powerful, that even Julius Caeſar (as 


Macrobius reports of him) when he was perpetual 
dictator, was nut able to balance it on the other 
fide... But When Laberins, a Roman knight, at hie 


requeſt contended in the Mime with another poet, he 
was forced to ery out, Etiomfaventeme vidtus es La- 
beri. But L will not, on this occaſton, take the ad- 


vantage of the greater number, but only urge aſueh 
reaſons againſt rhyme, as I find in the writings of 
thoſs Who have urged for the other way, Firſt 
then, I am of opinion, that rhyme is unnatural in a 
play, becauſe Uialogue there is preſented as the ef- 


fect of ſudden thought. For a play is the imita - 


ton of nature, and ſince no man,; without premedi- 


ation, ſpeaks in rhymes neither ought he to do it on 


the ſtage j this hinders not but the fancy may be there 
elevated to iii higher pitch of thought than t ivin or- 


dinary diſcourſe : for there is a probability that men 


of excellent and quick parts may ſpeak noble thing 


extempore'+ but thoſe thoughts ate never fetterecd wit 
the numbers or ſound of verſe, without ſtudy; and 
| therefore; it camo be bin winaurat tu preſent the 
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moſt free way of ſpeaking, in. chat which in che wolt 
conſtrained. For this reaſon, ſays Ariſtotle; It is 
belt to write zragedy in that kind of verſe which is 
te leaſi ſuch, or which is neareſt proſe : and this a- 
mongſt the ancients was the iambique, and with us is 
blank verſe, or the meaſure of verſe kept exactly, 
without rhyme. . Theſe numbers therefore, are fit - 
teſt for a play; the gthers for a paper of verſes, or a 
poem; blank verſe, being as much below them, as 
_ rhyme is improper for the drama. And if it be obje- 
Red, that neither are blank verſes made extempore, 
yet as neareſt nature, they are (till to be preferred. 
But there are two particular exceptions which many 
beſides myſelf have had to verſe; by which it will 
And the firſt of them is grounded on that very reaſon 
for which ſome have commended rhyme: they ſay 
the quickneſs of repartees in argumentative ſcenes re- 
ceives an ornament from verſe. Now what is more 
unreaſonable than to imagine, that a man ſhould not 
ſudden? This nicking of him who ſpoke before both 
in ſound and meaſuxe, is ſo great an happineſs; that 
yon muſt at leaſt ſuppoſe the perſons of your play to 


be born poets, Araades omnes, et cantare paret et re- d 
ſdondere parati: they mult have arrived to the degree | a 
of ic guid conabar dicere, to make verſes almoſt n 
whether they will or no: if they are any thing below v 
this, it will look rather like the deſign of two, than ul 
the anſwer. of one: it will appear that your actor: ji 
bold intelligence together, that they perform their * 
tricks like fortune · tellers, by confederacy, The hand a 
of art ill be too viſible in it againſt. that max im of a 
alli profeſſone t Art eſt celore: artem, That it is the n 
greateſt perfection of art to keep itſelf undiſcovered. 0 


5 — however: you 
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did not the labour which is required —— pn 


anch poliſhed rhyme ſet bounds to it. Tet this ar 
ment, if granted, would only prove, chat we 
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nithapabbebilityeftred>;> for who will ſuf- 
fer a groſs die tothe ſaſtened on bim? Thus e ſuffi- 
ciently underſtand, that-the-ſcenes which repreſent 
cities ang cquntries to us or nt really ſuch, but 
only -painted-an-boards: and; canvaſht but ſhall that 
excuſe the ill painture or deſigoment of them? Nay, 
rather ought they not to: be Jabouret-with ſo much 
the more diligence and -exa&nels to help the imagi- 
nation, ſince the mind of man does naturally tend to 
truth! and therefore, the nearer any thing comerto 
the imitatian of it, che mate it pleaſes; 1: 
Thus, you ſec, yqur rhyme is uncapable of expreſ- 
1 taruvally; and the loweſt 
it cannot with any grace t for what is more unbeſit- 
ting che majeſty of verſe; than to call a ſervant, or 
bid a door be ſhut in rhyme ? And yet you are often 
forced on this miſerable neceſſity. But verſe, you 
lay, civeimſcribes a quick and luxuriant ' fancy» 
which would extend itſelf too far on every ſubject, 


urite better in verſe, but not more naturally, Nei- 
ther 1 that; för he, Who wants 
judgment to confine his fancy in blank verſe, may 
want it as mueh in rhyme; and he Who has it * 
avoid errors in both kinds. Latin verſe was as 
a confinement to the imagination of thoſe poets, hs | 
rhyme to ours: and yet you find Ovid ſnying too much 
on every e r 7 2 1 22 


ke dus deſetipticn'sF ede deluge. n Wees 
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"Onnig Pogtus erty deerint 4 quogue it t tore a pot.” 
„ Now. all Was 


fea, nor had that. — = 
Thus Ovid's fancy was not limited byrverſe;and Vir- 
- gil needed not verſe to have bounded his. 
In our own language we ſee Ben Johnſon con- 
fin ing himſelf to what ought to be ſaid; even in the 
liberty: of blank werſe; and yet Cor neille, the moſt 
judicious of the Frenck poets; ig ſtill varying the 
ſame ſenſe an hundred Ways, and dwehling eternally 
on the ſame ſubject, though confiriedby rhyme.” Some 
other exceptions I have to verſej but ſince theſe T 


have named are for the moſt part already public, 1 


conteive it reaſonabie they ſhould firſt be anſwwered. 
It concerns meileſs than any, ſaid Neander; (ſee- 


ing be had ended) to reply to this diſcourſg; becauſe 


hen I ſhould have proved, that verſe maybeinatu- 
ral in plays, yet 1 hond always be ready to confeſs, 


that thoſe which 1 have written in this kind come 


ſhort of that perfection which is required. Yet ſince 
you are pleaſed 1 ſhopld undertake this province, I 
will do it, though with all imaginable reſpect and de- 
ference, both to that perſon from whom you have 


| borrowed your ſtrongeſt argumente, and to whoſe 


Zut before I proceed to anſwer your objections, I 


muſt firſt remember you, that Lexelude all comedy 


from my defence; and next, chat I deny not but 


blank verſe may be alſo uſed, and content myſelf on - 


. to aſſert, that in ſerions plays, where the ſubject 
and characters are great, and apt en apc 
mirth, Which OP allay or divert theſe concern 

ments which roduced, rhyme is * 25 naw 
ral, and more dual than blaiſk verſe. | 
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to begin with Crites, I muſt crave leave to tell him, 


that ſome of his arguments againſt rhyme reach no 


farther than from the Faults or defects of ill rhyme; 
to conclude againſt the uſe of it in general. May not 
I conclude againſt blank verſe by the ſame reaſon? 
If the words of ſome poets who write in it are either 
ill choſen, or ill placed, (which makes not only 
rhyme but all kind of verſe in any language unna- 
zural;) ſhall I, for their vicious affectation, con- 
_ thoſe excellent lines of Fletcher, which are 

written, in that kind? Is there any thing in rhyme | 
more conſtrained than this line in blank verſe hc 


my heav? 1 indole, ond Aron reſ, ſtance make ; . 


hw you ſee both che clauſes are placed ee . 
that is, eontrary to the common way of ſpeaking, and 

that without the excuſe of a rhymeto cauſe it: yet you 
would. think me very ridiculous, if I ſhould accuſe 
the ſtubbornneſs of blank verſe for this, and not ra · 
ther the ſtiffneſs of the poet. Therefore, Cxites, 
you myſt either prove that words, though well cho- 
ſen, and duly placed, yet render not rhyme natural 
in itſelf; or that however natural and eaſy the rhyme | 
may be; yet it is not proper for a play. If you inſiſt 
on the former part, I would aſk you what other con- 
ditions are required to make rhyme natural in itſelf, 

beſides an election of apt words, and a right diſpoſi- 
tion of them? For the due choice of your words ex- 
preſſes your ſenſe naturally, and the due placing them 

adapts the rhyme to it. If you object, that pne verſe 
may. be made for the ſake of another, though both 


the words and rhyme be apt: I anſwer, it cannot- 


in ]“ 


[ld having laid down. this as a foundation: : | 


6 es RIBS... eee and tlie ſecond AY 
48'notle: Af there be that connection, then in the na 


5 Türal poſition of the words, the latter line muſt | of 
neceſſity flow fromthe former: if there be no de- 


 pendence, [yet ſtill-the due ordering of words makes 
the laſt line as natural In itſelf 4s the other: ſo that 
the neceſſity of a rhyme never forces any but bad or 

lazy writers to ſay what they would not other wiſe. It 
zs true, there is both care and art required to write 
in verſe; A good poet never eſtabliſhes the firſt line, 


till he has ſought' out ſach a rhyme as may fit the 


ſenſe, already prepared to heighten the ſecond : ma- 
ny times the cloſe of the ſenſe falls into the middle 
of the next verſe, or farther off, and he may often 
avail himſelf of the ſame advantages in Engliſh 
' which Virgil had in Latin; he may break off in the 
Hemiſtich, and begin another line; indeed, the not 
obſerving theſe two laſt things makes plays, which 
are writ in verſe, ſo tedious: for though, moſt com- 
monly, the ſenſe is to be conſined to the couplet, yet 
nothing that does perpetus tenore fiuere, run in the 
_ lame channel, can pleaſe always. It is like the mur- 
muring of a ſtream, which not varying in the fall, 
cauſes at firſt attention, at laſt drowſineſs. Variety 
of cadences is the beſt rule, the greateſt help . a» 
| Qors, and refreſhment to the audience. 


If then verſe may be made natural in itſelf, . 


Yocotties it unnatural in a play? You ſay the ſtage is 
the repreſentation of nature, and no man in ordina- 

ry converſation ſpeaks in rhyme, But you foreſaw, 
hen you ſaid this, that it might be anſwered; nei - 
ther does any man ſpeak in blank verſe, or in mea - 
ſiure without fhyme. Therefore, you concluded, 

' that which is neareſt nature is ſtill to be preferred, 
But you took no notice, that rhyme might be made 
as natural as blank verſe, by _—_— placing of the 
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- words,. etc. All the difference between them, whe, | 


_ they, are, both Correct, is theſound in one, which the 
other, wants; and if ſo, the ſweetneſs of it, and all 
- the adyantage reſulting from it, Which are handle 


in the preface to the Riy Ladies, will yet ſtan 


good, As for that place of \riſtotle, where he ſays. | ; 


plays ſhould be writ in that kind of verſe which. i 15 
neareſi proſe; it makes little for you, blank verſe be· 


ing properly but meafured proſe. Now meaſure 4 
lone in any modern language does not conſtitute 


verſe; thoſe of eee ee oon: 


liſted; in quantity of words, and a determinate aum - 
ber of feet. Buy, when, by the inundation of the 


Goths and Vandals. into Italy, new languages were, 


introduced, and barbarouſly, mingled with the Latin, 
(of which the Italian, Spaniſh, French, andours, made. 


aut of them and tha Tentonic, are dialects; )a gem way 
of pooly-was praiſed; new, I ſay, in thoſe aountries; 

for in all probabiliy it was that of the conquerors. 
in their n tions atleaſt we axe ahle ti pxo e, tha: 


the eaſtern people: haye uſed it from all antiquity . 
This neu way eonſiſted in meaſure, or- number of. ſæet 
and rbhyme: The ſweetneſs of rbyme, an obſervatioa 


of accent, ſupplying the place of quinity/in worde, 


which could neither exactly be obſerved. by boſe: 
Barbarians who: knew not the rules of it; neither was 
it ſuitable to their tongues as it had been, to the 


to obſerve apy farther rule in the fert of his verſe, 


but chat they be diſſyllables; whether Spondee, Tro- 


chee, or Iambique, it matters not; only he is obliged: 
to rhyme: neither do the Spaniſh, French, Italian, 
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Greek and Latin. No min is tiad in modern; poeſy 


or Germans, acknowlege at all, or very rarely; any 
„ as Ano AOAEar re mg 39 
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| wie ie moſt, it is but a pdetic proſe, a ſermo . 


Pris, and, as ſuch, moſt fit for comedies, where 1 


_ acknowlege rhyme to be improper... Farther, as to 
that quotation of Ariſtotle, our couplet verſes may 


be rendered as near profe as blank verſe itſelf, by uf. 


ing thoſe advantages I lately named, as breaks in an 
 hemiſtich, or running the ſenſe into another line, 


thereby making art and order appear as looſe and 


free as nature; or not tying ourſelves to conplets 


ſtrictly, we may uſe the benefit of the Pindaric way, 
practiſed in the Siege of Rhodes; - where the numbers 


vary, and the rhyme ts diſpoſed cafklelly, and far 
from often chyming. Neither is that other advan- 


tage of the ancients to be deſpiſed, of chan ging the 
Kind of verſe when they pleaſe, with the Aale of 
the ſcene, or ſome new. entrance: for they confine 
not themſelves always to 'Tambiques, but extend 


_ their liberty to all Lyrique numbers, and ſometimes 
even to Hexameter. But 1 need not go ſo far to 


prove that rhyme, as it ſacceeds to all other offices 


of Greek and Latin verſe, ſo eſpeeially to this of 


plays, ſince the cuſtom of nations at this day eon · 
firms it; the French, Italian, and Spaniſh: tragedies, 


"are generally wile in it, and ſure the univerſal con - 


ſent of the moſt civilized parts of the world: ought 
in thin, an. it 22805 in Rhee d ee g 


the reſt. PTY "HT ot M 


But 1 e er bare resse deb 
a way to make rhyme natural, and conſequently pro- 
per to plays, as is unpracticable, and that I ſhall 


ſcarce find fix or eight lines together i in any play, | 


where the words are ſo placed and choſen as is re · 


quired to make it natural. I an ſwer, No poet need 


conſtrain himſelf at all times to it. It is enough, he 


makes it his general rule; for I deny not but ſome · 


times there may be * the words 
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otherwiſe; and ſometimes they may ſound better, 


ſometimes, alſo the variety itſelf is excuſe enough. 


But if, for the moſt part, the words be placed as they 
are in the negligenae of proſe jr:is:ſufficient to deno 


minate tbe way practicable; for we eſteem that to be 
| ſuchyg which ic the trlal afin er ſuegeods than miſſes. 


And thus far, you niay-find the praQtize; made good. 
in many plays; 5 where you do not, remember ſtill, 
that if yon cannot 'find fix natural rhymes. together, 
it will be as hard for you to produce as many lines in 
blank verſe, even among the greateſt of our poets, 


zgaiaſt which bcannot make ſome Fon Excep- 


ge A. M te ahr ni n 01 1247 ch i aft 


Aud this, Sir, calls to my cememberance the betzin- 
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ning-of your diſcourſe, where, yon told us we ſhould. 


never find the audience favourable to this kind of 
writing,'t til we could produce as good plays! in rhyme, 


as Ben Johnſon, Fletcher, and nee bad writ, 


out of Iten, But it is to raiſe. epyy.to. the living, to 
compare them with the, dead. They (re bonoured, 
and almoſt adored by us, as they deſery DF. neither do 
I know.any ſo preſumptuous of Hop elves as to con- 
tend with them. Jet give, me. leave 10, thus 
much, without injury to their aſhes, that not only. 
we ſhall never equal. them, but they could never e- 


qual tbemſelyes, were they to riſe and write, again. 


We. acknowlege them our, en in wit, but they | 
have ruined their eſtate 


hefore they came 


__ his ſcarce an bu 


to their. c 


de, ;7 


mur, a oy „ or any kind of plot, which they. 


have not uſed. All comes fullied « or waſted to us: 
and were they to entertain this agg they could not 


now.make ſo plenteous, treat: agg of ſuch, de- 
| cayed forty nes. N there 


efore, vil bea good 
argument to. as .cith 2 P write at. all, Ann 
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| tempy: ſohr other ways ' Ther©is nobays:to.bvex-+ 
peRecin their wallisj Le ois qt dis era | 
© 44 824.7 7:7: 
his way of writing in wr l; FAS: oaly left 
free tous; our age is arrived to a perfection in itz, 
 whicltheytheverknewy and which G fwe may gueſs: 
ee hive ſcen in verſe, as the Faith - 
ful Shepberdeſt, und dad Shepherd) ir 18 ptobable 
they never ebtild haul reached. For the genius of 
evety age is different: and thouph ours excels in 
ehis, i t t ümtate matatre in tat 
perfection wh ed ey dla in proley ie d greater com- 
mendation than to write in verſe exactly. As for 
what you have'added; that the pebpte ure ht gene- 
 rilly inelhned te lige Sie way: Hir were troe, it 
would be 40 wonder, thit bert the funk ing of an 
oltf habit, and thb int 'of A new, there ſhould 
de dimeuny. Di we ndt Tee chem Rick tb Hope = 
Uns, aud Sternhold s phie, and forfake: thoſe of 
David; 1 men \Santlys's tranffation of mem ? IF by 
mie people, you: whllerſtdiid® the” multithde; theo = 
eh it is nd matter wikir they think ; they are 
ſometimes in the .righr, ſomietimes in che wrong: 
thelr judgment: ir U mere foitery: E/ 1 phibo vette 
| Piitht, oft bt pedcdr.. " Hotace fayr it of the vulgar, 
udghig "poely. © Bar if Yohmeay the mixed indietice 
of the popvlict ant the d6Blefs, 1 dive colifidently 
aflrm, that x great part of he larter ſort are already 
favoutable'to verſe; Ad thar nv ſerious play, wit 
ten firire the King's return} Have been more kindly 
received by tient, than the lege of Rhodes, the Mu- 
5 the Indian queen, aint Tmdian ampervr.” 
* Feottie now 6 this iferetic+' of wont ftr urgü- 
A "You Rid, car the disloghe of playv is pre. 
ſented i the'elfedt'of ſudden thought, but u man 


ſpeaks ſuddenly, or e in rhyme: and you 
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The plot, the characters, the wit, the paſſions, the 
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ene 
lege to be proper to epique poely, cannot equally be 
proper to dramatic, unleſs we could ſuppoſe all men 
nnen 
made in them, not by them. 

It has been formerly n ene 
by me, that ſince no man ſpoke any kind of verſe 
extempore, that which was neareſt nature was to be 
preferred, I anſwer you, therefore, by diſtinguiſhing 


betwixt what is neareſt to the nature of comedy, 


which is the imitation of common perſons and ordi - 
nary ſpeaking, and what is neareſt the nature of a ſe - 


rious play : this laſt, is indeed the repreſentation of 


nature, but it is nature wrought up to a higher pitch. 


deſcriptions, are allexalted above the level of com · 
mon converſe, as high as the imagination of the poet 


ean carry them, with proportion to veriſimility. 
Fragedy we know is wont to image to ys the minds 


and fortunes of noble perſons, and to portray theſe 
exactly; heroic rlyme is neareſt NO N 


| en kind of modern verſe. 


: Sins 0 . 
" dad i natur enim privatis, . prope ſices * <p" 


 Dignis carninibut, narrari chend Thats, Fi 4 : 
Says Horace; And i in another place, * et I $4 1 3 joe 
e lever CAN 0 9 vt. 


3 for a paper e — wa 
low for an ordinary ſonnet, how much more for 
tragedy! which is by Ariſtotle, in the diſpute betxixt 
the epic poeſy and the dramatic, Wr po reve | 
therealleges, ranked above it. e | 
But ſetting this defence aſide; your argument i 
has peg er N em 
| -D 5 are 85 
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8; AEB / Dramatic pooh. 2 
in plays; for the epie way is every where interlaced . 
with dialogue, or diſcoutſive ſcenes; and therefore, 
you muſt either grant rhyme to be improper were, 
which is contrary to your aſſertion, or admit it into 
plays by the ſame title which you have given it to 
poems. For though tragedy be juſtly preferred above 
the other, yet there is a great affinity between them, 
. as may eaſily be diſcovered in that definition of a play 
Which Liſideius gave us. The genius ef them is the 
ſame, a juſt and lively image of human nature; in its 
actions, paſſions, and traverſes of fortune fois the 
end, namely, for the delight and benefit of mankind. 
The characters and perſons are ſtill the ſame viz. 
the greateſt of both ſorts; only the manner of ac- 
quainting us with thoſe actions, paſſions and fortunes 
is different. Tragedy perfbrms it viva voce, or by 
action, im dialogue; wherein it excels the epic poem, 
which does it chiefly by narration, and therefore, is 
not fo lively an image of human nature. However, 
theargument betwixt them is ſuch, that if rhyme be 
proper for one, it muſt be for the other. Verſe, it 
is true, is not the effect of ſudden thought: but this 
| hinders not that ſudden thought may be repreſented 
in verſe, lince thoſe thoughts are ſuch as muſt be 
higher than nature can raiſe them without premedi ta 
tion, eſpecially to a continuance of them, even out 
of verſe, and conſequently you cannot imagine them 
to have been ſudden either in the poet, or the actors. 
A play, as I have ſaid; to be like nature, is ta be ſet 
above it; as ſtatues which are placed on high are 
made greater than the life, thirekey _ Beg 
- the ſighr in tlreir juſt proportion. 3 5 11 
Perhaps 1 have inſiſted too loflg FP thisobjetion; 
but the clearing of it will make my ſtay ſhorter. on 
the reſt. Tou tell us, Crites, that rhyme appears 
moſt unnatural in repartees, or ſhort replies: when 


7” * 4 F 
© & 


see Dromatic. Pon 8s 
8. who anſwers, (it being preſumed, he knew not 


what the ther would ſay, yet) makes up that part of 
was left, incomplete, and ſupplies 
boths tha ſound-and, meaſure of it., This, Jon lay, 
| looks rather like, the confederzey of two, than, the 
anſwer.of.0nec. e. N Naarn, Wintern 95 
bis, I conſeſa, is an objeQion which. is in every 
man's mouth who loves the rhyme: but 8 
heſeech yon, che, repartee were made only in blank 
verſe, might nok part of ihe ſame. argument be turn 
alt you T, For he wealure is ag often ſupplied | 
there as. it, is.jn;xbyme;z, the latter half, af the hemi | 
ſtich as commonly, made up, or a ſecond... line ſubs, b 
joined, as a reply to the former; which any one leaf 
in ,Jobnſon's plays will ſufficiently clear to you. | 
You will often find in the Greek tragegians, and in 
| Senecas;that,when, a ſcene grows up into the warmth | 
of repartees, (which. is, the cloſe fighting, of it) the 
latter partof the /Trimeter is ſupplied by him who an; 
ſwers z and yet it. as never obſerved as a fault in 9 
them by any of the ancient or modern critics. The 
caſe is the. ſame in our verſe as it was in theirs; 
| rhyme to us heing in | lieu of quantity to them. But 
if no latitucee is to be allowed a poet, you take from 
him not only his licence of quidlibet gudendi, but you 
tie him vp in « Kraigbter compaſs than you would a 
philoſopher. This is indeedmuſas colere ſeveriares ; 
you would have him follow-nature, but he muſt fol- 
bow her on foot; you have diſmounted him from his 
Pegaſus. But you tell us, this ſupplying the laſt half 
of a verſe, or adjoiving a whole ſecond to the form- 
er, looks more like the defign of two, than the an- 
wer, of ane, Su ppoſe we ackgowlege it: how comes 
this confederacy, to be more dilpleaſing to you than 
4, e which is well e You n there 
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is nothing in 2 —— Tacknowlege 
the hand of art appeurs in repattex, dt ot neceffity it 
muſt in all Kind of verſe. But there is alſo thequick | 
aud polijant Brivity oP Tt (Which Is ani "high intel. 
on of nature in choſe fudde Falls of raten ee n. 
gie with it: An this; fofnetf with" the cndeney 
ſweetneſs of the rbyme, Jeaves nothing in the ſoul of 
chte heirer to defire. Iris an art which appears; but 
it appears only like the ſhadowings of painture, 
Which being to cauſe the rounding of it, cannot be 
abſent: But white thut is confidered, they are loſt: 
fo while we attend to the other beauties of the mat - 
ter, the cate and labour of the rhyme is cirried from 
ts; or at leaſt drowned in its on ſweetneſs, as bees 
% tre ſometimes buried in cheir honey. When'a poet 
nus found thi fepartee, che laſt perfection he can add 
tio it, bs, to put it into verſe. "However good the 
thought may be; however apt the words in which it 
is couched; yer he finde Hinifelf 'ar'u"Httle nnteſt, 
3 be cannot leave It tilt that 
comes u „ auc wen is ag ese; and fis do 
contented. my LICE i} Nad! e 
From replies, which are een elevated thoughts 
of verſe, you paſsto thoſe whith are moſt menn, and 
which are common with the loweſt of houſhold con- 
Verfation. In theſe, you ſay, the majeſty of verſe 
Taffers, | Von iultande in the calling of A ſervant, rt 
commanding a door to be ſhut, in 5 Thie, 
Crites, is a good obſervation of yours, bu EPO 
ment for! ie proves no tote bat ts uk hg 
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pf the poet But ſuppoſe they" are ciecelfary in tle = 
places Where he uſes them, yet there is no need to 
put them into rhyme. He may place them in the be · 
ginning of a verſe, aud break it off, as unfit, when 
ſo debaſed, for any other uſe: or hai the-worll, 
that they require more room than the hemiſtich will 
allow, yet ſtill there is a choice to be made of the 
deſt words, and leaſt vulgar (provided they be apt) 
to expreſs ſuch. thoughts, Many have blamed rhyme 
in'general, for tuns lauft, when tlie poet, with'a Ht- - 
tle care, might have redreſſed it. But they do it 
wich bo more juſtice, than if Englim poeſy bud 
be made ridiculous for the ſake of the water · poet 
rhymes. Our language is noble, full, and figniff- 
cant; und 1 know not why hez*who 1 — of it, 
ma) not dloche ordinary things in it us decently as 
the Latin; e e e 
. of words, | Ri ii 1 


* Buca. een orige of Abi ; 


0 af cotnds. 
In his; Wat none of thei ein he changgü dit for a 
worſe. One would think, #nlock '#he door; was n 
mung dv vulgar as could belloken; and yet Seneca 
re ee 
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Ses wide the palace gutes. *. 


"Hitt turn from this , exception, both becauſe f it 
en not above tice or thrice in any play that 
thoſe yulgar thoughts are uſed; and then too (wers 
there no ther apology to be made, yet) the neceſſity 
of them (which is alike in A Ihe kind of writing) 
e Tor * inte and meas | 
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uh 3 they are of conſequence ſuch in 

arſe; Beſides, that the great eagexneſs, and preci- 
- Pitation,, with which they are ſpoken, makes ns ra- 


which they, are ſpoken,, rather, than what. ig ſpoke. 
| For they are always the effec of ſome haſty. concern: 
— 2 of conſequence, depends on 


„ Thaky, Crites, 1 baye cndeaveured.19 anfig your 


an argument for verſe, which you. have gone about 
49,overthrow. It had formerly been ſaid, chat the 
eaſineſs of blank verſe renders the poet too Juxuri- 
A but that tbe labour of rhyme bounds and cir- 


commonly confined. to the couplet 
55 Q, my — 4 1 70 — 


19, not they the rhyme, To, this you as 


| 111. it was no argument to the queſtion in he han 


Which, he writes. 6) Eni 10 A t Rr in ee 
« \Firſt, giye me leave, Sir, to — —— vou, that 
the, argument againſt which you, raiſed, his objecti- 
99, was only ſecondary} it was built on this hypo- 
thek is, that to, xs in xerſe: was proper. far deripus 
Pl ays. Which uppoſition being granted (as it was 
briefly made out in that diſcourſe, by ſhewing how 
verſe might be made natural) it aſſerted, that this 


dy putting bounds to a wild over-flowing fancy. 
Think therefore, it Will not be barck for me to male 
| Hood what ft was to prove on that fuppoſition. But 


FJauoceagwent in the Here of bie neh, 1. 
Y Rev he 2 of e i wi: 


ner mind the ſubſtance than the dreſe zuthat 2 
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ions; it remains only that 1 — joy | 
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ſerideg an-gyer-fruitfyl fancy... The ſcene, there 


the diſpute was not which way a man may write | 
beſt; but "whiclyi is moſt proper for the fud ject on 


way of writing was an help to, the poet's judgment, 


you add, that wete'th is let pat, yet he Who' yay | 
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— as you have taken it from a moſt 
acute perſon, ſo, 1 confeſs, it earries much weight 


. it. But by uſing the word judgment here inde- 


finitely, you ſeem to have put a fallacy upon us: I 
grant he who has judgment, that is, ſo profound, ſo 
ſtrong, or rather ſo infallible a judgments that he 
needs no helps to keep it always poiſed and upright, 
will commit no faults either in rhyme or out of it. 
And on the other extreme, he who has a judgment 
| ſo weak and crazed, that no helps can correct or a. 
mend it, ſhall write ſeurvily out of rhyme, and worſe 
in it. But the firſt of theſe judgments is no where to 
be found, and the latter is not fit to Vite at all. 
To ſpeal thereſore of judgment as it is in he bet 
poets: they: who have the greateſt proportion of it 
want other helps than from it within. As. for ex- 
ample, you would be Joth to ſay, that he who i is in. 
dued with a ſound judgment Ge no need of biſtory, 
geography, or moral philoſophy, to write correctly. 
Judgment is indeed the maſter-workman in a play : 
but he requires many ſubordinate hands, many tools, 
to bis, aſſiſtance. And verſe, Laffirmed to be one o 
\ theſe: it is a rule line. by which he keeps 3 
building compact and even, which atherwiſe  lawlefs 
imagination would raiſe either irregularly or loofly, 
At leaſt, if the poet commits errors with this help, 
he would make greater and more without it: It is 
| (in ſhort) a ſlow and painful, but the ſureſt kind of 
working. Ovid, whom you accuſe for luxurianc 
in verſe, had perhaps been farther ol it, batt 
de writ in proſe. And for your | 
Johnſon, who, you ſay, writ exactly without the 
help of rhyme; you are to remember, it is only an. 
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aid to u luxuriant fancy, which his was not: "aL 


did not want imagination, ſo.none ever ſaid he had 
much to ſpare. Neither was verſe then refined ſo 


moch, to be an-helptothat age, as it is to ours. Thus 
then the ſecond thouglits being uſually the beſt, as 


receiving the matureſt digeſtion from judgment, and 


the laſt and moſt mature product of oſe thoughts 


being artful and laboured verſe, it may well be in- 


ferred, that verſe is a great help to a Juxuriant fancy; 


and this ie what that arganiear which you oppoſed, 


e ens pitfuleig u ade #6" « eagerly, 
that Eugenins had called ts kim twice or thrice ere 


they were at the foot of Somerſer-ſtairs, where they 
| had appointed it to und. The company were all 
_ forryto ſeparate ſo ſoon, though a great part of the 
evening was already ſpent ; and ſtood a-while look · 
ing back on the warer, upon which the moon - beams 


played, and made it appear like floating quick · ſilver: at 
laſt, they went up through à croud of French people, 


ho were merrily daneing in the open air, and no- 


thing concerned for the noiſe of guns, which had a- 


armed the town that afternoon. Walking therice 


together to the Piazza, they parted there; Eugeni- 
tis and Liſideius to ſome” appointment the 
* e Ke aud Neander to their | 
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11 HE wiſhes- and deſires of ee 
which bave attended your lordſhip from 
your firſt appearance in the world, are at 
hy nale in your obtaining thoſe honours 
and dignities, which you: have ſo long deſerved; 
There are no factions, though irreconcilable to one 
another, that are not united in their affection to 
you, and the reſpect they pay you. They are e- 
qually pleaſed in your proſperity, and would be e- 
qually concerned in your affliction. Titus Veſpaſi - 
an was not more the delight of human-kind. The 
univerſal empire made him only more known, and 
ed. He had greater ability of doing good, but your 
inclination: to it is not leſs: and though you.could 
not extend your beneſicence to ſo many, perſons, yer 
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_ never heard of yo 


you have loſt as few days as that excellent emperor; 
and never had his complaint to make when you went 


to bed, that the ſun had ſhone upon you. in vain, 


when you had the opportunity-of relieving ſome un- 
happy man. This, my lord, has juſtly acquired you 


ay many friends, as there are perſons who have the 


honour to be known to yon; mere acquaintance you 
have none; you have drawn them all into a nearer 
line: and they who have converſed with you, are for 
ever after inviolably yours. This is a truth ſq ge- 


nerally adknowleged, that it needs no proof : it is 


of the nature of a firſt principle, which is received 


as ſoon as it is propoſed; and needs not the refor - 


mation which: Des Cartes uſed to his: for we doubt 
not» neither ewe properiy-ſay;. ve think we ad- 


mire and love you, above all other men: there is a 


certainty in the propoſition, and we know it, With 
the ſame aſſurance can I ſay, you neither have ene- 


mies, ant pans have any; for they. whq have 
can neither hate you ; 
1 havens other notiag of 


and they wile 


you;: than thut which they vecerve ſtom the public, 


thas yo ane-the'balk of men. - After this, my teſti- 
mony: can beef no:fardher-uſe, theri tb; declare: it tai 


be day-ligha at highrnobon : and alt who have the 


nn, em hack up as well; and ſee the 
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particular to myſelf, that I ſaw you in the Eaſt ar 


your firſt ariſing above the hemiſpheres I was as 


_ foon ſenſible as any man of that light, when it was 
But juſt ſhooting out, and beginning to travel up- 
wurd to the meridian. I made my early addreſſes to 
your Jordſhip, in my Eſſay of Dramatic Poetry; and 


therein beſhoke you to the world; wherein {have 


— uſoouener. 3 
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„ ˙ gps without name or re- 
U in the world, having rather the ambition 

of a uriter, than the fill; hen I-wmas-drawing the 
out · lines of an art, without any -living maſter to 
inſtra me in ĩt; an art which had / beei better praiſ- 
ed than ſtudied here in England, wherein Shake - 
ſpear, who created the ſtage among us, 3 | 
written «happily; than knowingly and juſtly: and 
Johnſon, who by ſtudying Horace, had [been ac» 
quainted with tlie rules, yet ſeemed to envy to po- 
ſterity that knowlege, and like an inventer of fome 
uſeful art, to make à monopoly of his Jearning : 
When thus, as I may ſay, before the uſe of the load 
ſtone, or knowlege of the compaſs, I was failing in 
avaſt ocean, without other help than the pole · ſtar 
of che ancients; and the rules of the French ſtage a - 
mongſt the moderns, which are extremely different 
from ours, dy reaſon of their oppoſite taſte; Net e- 

ven then, T had the preſumption to dedicate to your 
ä tordſhips/ A very unfiniſhed” piece, I muſt confeſs, 
and which only can be excuſed by the little experi- 
ence of the author, and the modeſty of the title, 
An Eſſay. Tet 1 was ſtronger in propheey than 1 
Was in eritieiſm; I was inſpired to foretel you to 
mankind; as the reſtorer of poetry, 5 
ow the trueſt judge, and the belt patron. 

Good - ſenſe and good - natare are never ſeparated, f 
| though the ignorant world has thought otherwiſe. 
Good-nature, by which I mean beneficence and can- 
dor, is the product of right reaſon ;_ which of neceſ- 
fity will give allowance to the failings of others, by 
_ "conſidering that they is hiothing! perfet in mankind 
and by diſtin ireſt 
cellency, though ub lately free from faults, will 
certainly produce a candor in the judge. It is inci. 
dent to A read * 
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ſhip's, to find out the errors hater but it ſe | 


your prerogative: to pardon them; to look with 


pleaſure on thoſe things, which are ſomewhat con» 


genial, and of a remote kindred to your own con- 
ceptions: and to forgive the many failings of thoſe, 


- - who, with their wretched art, cannot arrive to thoſe 


heights that you poſſeſs, from a happy, abundant, 
and native genius: which are as inborn to you, as 
they were to Shakeſpear; and for ought i know, to 
Homer; in either of whom we find all arts and ſci- 
ences; all moral and natural philoſophy, without 
ere ee d rt de 


There is not an- Engliſh writer this day lining, 


ner is not perfectly convinced, that your lordſhip 
. excels all others, in all the feveral parts of poetry 


which yon have undertaken to adorn. The moſt 
vin, and the moſt ambitious of our age, have not 


dared to aſſume ſo much as the competitors of The- 


miſtocles : they have yielded the ſirſt place without 


diſpute; and have been arrogantly content to be e- 
ſteemed as ſecond to your lardſhip ; and even that 


alſo with a /ongo fed proximi intervollo. If there 


have been, or are any, who go farther in their ſelf- 
conceit, they muſt be very ſingular in their opinion: 
they muſt be like the Officer, in a play, who was called 


captain, lieutenant and company. The world will ea- 


lily conclude, whether ſuch unattended generals can 
ever be capable of making a revolution in Parnaſſus, 
I will not attempt, in this place, to ſay any thing 
particular of your Lyric Poems, though they are the 
delight and wonder of this age, and will be the en- 
vy of the next. The fubjet of this book confines 
me to ſatire; and i in that, hor of your own 
© quality, (whoſe aſhes I will nor diſturb,) has given 
vou all the commendation, which his 2 
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v uin gol nin, with 1h} oft maſs.” 
in that charader, merhinks; Tam. reading John- 
Ba 8 verſes t to "the memory « Wy 
lenty,, ; ſparing, 
| p66d-nak ure, 9g 800 ale commendation of 
A man, 1s on Vat od buted to your perſon, and de- 
nied to your. writings ; or they are. every where 

ſo kult of candor, that,. like Horace, you only ex 
bot. the follies of en, without arraigning their 
vices; "and. in. this 8 him), that you, add [that 
pointeginefs of thou It, which ib voy wanting i in 
our great Roman. Net is more of t in all] our 
verſes, than I bave Teen. 1 in any of the moderhe, or 

en of the ancients; but you have been ſparing of 


the gall; by which means you aye pleaſed all reag- 


ers, and offended none. Doug alone, of all dur 


country.: men, had y our talent: but was not happy e- 


nougb to arrive your fification. "And werthe 


tranſlated into Walden d Engliſh, he would yet 
be wanting in the Aegnity of expreſſion. That which 


is the prime virtue, and chief ornament of Virgi * 


which diſtinguiſhes him from the reſt of writers, 

ſo conſpicuons in your verſes, that it caſts { ſhatlow 
on all your contemporaries; we cannot be ſeen;*or 
but obſcurely, while you are 'prefent. You equal 
Donn in the variety, multiglicity, and choice, of 


thoughts; you excel him in che manner, and te 


words. I read yon both, with the ſame admiration, 


but not with. the Sa delight. He affects the meta- 


phyſics, not only in. his ſatires, but in his amotous 
verſes, Where nature only ſhould reign; and per- 


plexes the minds of the Mir ſex with nice ſpeculati 1 
ons of philoſophy, when he” ſhould- engage their 2 


hearts, andentertain them with the foftneſs of love. 
= this (if 1 may be pardoned for fo bold A truth) 
* ä to a fault; ſo en, 
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; 4 fame, as Virgil 


= rate — — 
is Pindariques, tter compoligio 
| Which are und Ve the belt of his poems, 2205 ihe 
moſt correct. For my. own part, 2 Moll 2a avow 70 
Iy io the world; that! "never attemptet any gin 
Aae, eren Thave ule ſtudied yaur writings as . 
the niolt perſect model. 1 have continually laid them 
before me; and the erte e which 
my own partiality can to my pr produdtions, i is, 
that they are copies, and, no to de allowed, 
thap as they heye ſomething more or leſs of the ori- 
| Some few touches of your lo rdſhip, ſome ſe- 
cret graces which I have endeavoured to expreſs al · 
ter your manner, haye made whole poems oft ine to 
paſs with approbation : : but take your verſes.: oge- 
ther, and they ire inimitable, Tf therefore, Lhave not 
Vritten better, it is becauſe you; have not written 
more. Von haye not {ct me ſufficient copy to tran- 
 {eribez and 1 cannot add one letter of my own. in- 
vention, of which I have not the lethere, 
It is a general complaint againſt your lordſhip, and 


I muſt have leave to upbraid you witkr it, that, be. 


canſe you need not write, you vill not. Mankind 
that wiſhes you ſo well, in all things that relate 20 
your proſperity have their intervals of wiſhing for 
.themſelves, and are within a little of grudging you 


4 


3 me fylneſs of your fortune: ; they would be more ma · | 


licious Tay uſed it not ſo well, and with ſo much 


Cicero, who was 


us, geduires ſtrength by going 
forward. Let Epicürus give indolence as an attri- 
bdute to his gods, and place in it the happineſs of the 
- bleſſed; The divinity which we worſbip has given us 
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ps too fond of it. But even 
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withont the daily courſe of ordinary providence, me · 


This, I think, my ford; is a ſmuſfeient deen 
to you; and ſhould 1 carry it as far as mankind 


as 21 has (Hoop ot 2022 earn 
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tent to allow you a ſeventh day for reſt; or if yon 
thought that hard upon you, we would 'not refuſe 
you balf your time. If you came out, like ſome great 
monarch; to take = town but onee a year; as it were 


for ydur di verſion, though you had nd need to ex- 


tend your territories: In ſhort, if you were a bad, 
or, which is worſe, an indifferent poet, we would 


thank you for our own. quiet, and not expoſe you | 


to the want of yours. But when yow are ſo great 
and ſa ſueceſaful, and when we have that neceſſity 
of: your writing, that we cannot ſubſiſt intirely with- - 
out it; an more (I may almoſt ſay) than the world 


thinks, this argument might prevail witk you, my 
lord, to forego a little of yout repoſe for the public 
benefit. It jg pot that you are under any force of 
working miracles, to prove your being; but 
now and then ſomewhat of extraordinaty; that is, 
any thing of your production, is 1 to Sue 
your character. (27 21 41306 ee: 


would authorize me, would be little leſs than ſatire. 
And, indeed, a provocation is almoſt neceſſary, in 
behalf of the world, that you might be induced ſome- 
times to write; and in relation to'a multitude of 
ſeriblers, wh 0 daiſy: peſter the world with their in- 
ſufferable ſtuff, that they might be diſcouraged from 
writing iny more. T complain not of their lam- 
poons 93 libels, though I' haye been the public 
mark for many years, 1 am vindiQive enough to 
have repelled force by force, if I could imagine that 
any of them had ever reached me; but they either 
ſhot at rovers, and therefore miſſed; « or enim 
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ans; The world, my lord, would be con · 


1%%/% Of the ee OF 
was ſo weak, that I might ſafely ſtand them, at the 
neareſt diſtance. I anſwered not the Rehearſal, be- 

cauſe I knew the agthor ſate to himſelf when he 
drew the picture, and was the very bays of his o 
farce... Becauſe alſo-I knew, that my betters were 
more concerned than I was in that ſatire: and; laſt- 
ly, becauſe Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnſon, the main 
pillars of it, were two ſuch languiſhing gentlemen. in 

their converſation, that Icould liken them to nothing 
but to their own relations, thoſe noble characters of 
men of wit and / pleaſure about the tbwom- The like 
conſidlerations hhve hindered me from dealing with 
_ the lamentable companions of their proſe and dog- 
grel; I am fo. far from defending my poetry againſt 
them, that I will not ſo much as expoſe theirs. And 
for my morals, if they are not proof againſt their at · 

_ tacks, let me be thought by poſterity, what thoſe au- 
thors would be thoughts if any memory of them, or 
of their writings, could endure ſo long, as to ano : 
ther age. But theſe dull makers of lampoons, as 

harmleſs as they have been to me, are yet of danger - 
ous example to the public: ſome witty men may per- 

| haps ſucceed. to their deſigns, and mixing ſenſe with 
malice, blaſt the reputation of the. moſt innocent a- 
mongſt n, and the moſt ander e wo- 
men. IT DIY t et ene 

Heaven be praiſed, our common \ libellers are a3 

| free from the imputation of wit, as of morality ; and 

re, whatever . miſchief; they have deſigned, | 
they have performed but little of it. Yet theſe ill 
writers, in all juſtice,, ought chemſelves to br ex- 
poſed: as Perus kgs given us a fair example in his 
firſt ſatire; which. i 187 levelled. particularly at them: 
and none is ſo fit to corred. their faults , as he who is 
not only clear from; any in his ow writings, but alſo 
juſt, — ci andisarm- 
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to ſpeak furthers when I come to give the definition 


and character of true ſatirs 1 v6 


In the mean time, as a counſellor, bretfip'i i the 
löwe of the municipal and ſtatute· laws, mis ho: 
neſtly inform a juſt prinee how far His prerogatide ex- 


tends 54 may be allowed to tell our l. dihip, | 
Who,; by an undiſputed title, are the king of poets, 


what an extent of power you have; and how Tawful- 


ly you may exereiſe it, over the petulant ſcriblerb o | 


this age. As lord chamberlain, I know; you are 'ab- 
ſolute by your office, in all that belongs to the de- 


ceneꝝ and good manners of the ſtage. You can ba- 
 niſh from thence ſcurrility and profaneneſs, and re- 
{train the licentious inſolence of poets and their a- 


ctors in all things that ſhock the public quiet, or 'the 


reputation of private perſons; under the notion of 


Humour. Bux 1 mean not the authority, Which is 
annexed to ybur office : 1 ſpeak. of that only whit. 


is inborn and inherent to your perſon; F What is 


produced in vou by an excellent wit; a maſterly and 


commanding genius over-all Writers; whereby "you 
are impowered, when you pleaſe; to give the final 


deciſion of wit; to put your ſtamp on all that ought 


to paſs for current; and ſet a brand of reprobation 


on elipt poetry, and falſe coin. A ſhilling dipt in 


the Bath may 80 for gold amongſt the ignorant, but 


the ſcepters on the guineas ſhew the difference, 


That your lordſhip is formed by nature for this fa-* 


premacy, I could eaſily prove, (vere it not already 


granted by the world) from thediſtiaguiſhing chara- 1 


cer of your writing. Which is ſo viſible to me, that 


never could be impoſed on to receive for yours, 
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can farther, add with truth (though not without ſome 
vasity in ſaying it) that in the ſame paper, written 
by divers hands, whiheof your lordſhip's was-only 


15 part, I could ſeparate your gold from their copper: 


and though I could not give back to every author his 


own braſs, (for there is not the ſame rule for diſtin- 


guiſbing betwixt bad and bad, as betwixt ill and ex- 
cellently good) yet I never failed of knowing what 


by was Yours, and what was not: and was abſolutely 


certain, that this, or the other part, vas poſitively 


Pour, 88 — eee ee 


other. 
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* n poems, though not all, 
carry their owners marks about them. There is 
ſome peculiar auk wardneſos, falſe grammar, imperfect 


ſenſe, or, at the leaſt; obſcurity; ſome brand or o- 


mmer on this bottoc, or that ear, that it is notorious 


who are the owners of the cattle, though they ſhould 
not ſign it with their names. But your lordſhip, on 
the contrary, is diſtinguiſhed, not only by a - 


 cellency of your thoughts, but by your ſtyle and 


manner of expreſſing them. A painter, judging of 
ſome admirable piece, may afficm with certainty, 
that it was of Holben, or Vandike: but vulgar de- 
Ggns, and common draughta, are. eaſily miſtaken, 
and-wiſapplyed. Thus, by my long ſtudy of your 


_. lordſhip, 1 am arrived. at the knowlege of your par- 


ticular manner, In the good poems of other men, 
like tboſe artiſts, 1. can only fay, this ie like the 
draught of ſuch a one, or like the colouring of ano- 
ther. In ſhort, 1 can only be ſure, that it is the 
hand of a gaad maſter; but in your performances, it 
is ſcarcely poſlible for me to be deceived. If you 
write in your ſtrength, you ſtand revealed at the ſirſt 
view; and ſhould you welteyander' * you cannot a- 
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void ſome peculiar graces, which only colt me & ſes © 


cond; conſideration: to diſcover you: for 1 may ſay 
it with all the ſeverity of truth, that 


that you have not written more; unleſs 1 could add 
another, and that yet greater, but 1 fear for the pub- 


lic, the accuſation would not be true, that you have 


written, and out of vicious mbdeſty will not publiſh; 


Virgil has confined his works within the compaſy_ 


of eighteen thouſand lines, and has not treated ma- 


and Horace in Lyric poetry, but out of 


| his friends, he attempted neither. 394 2 4 et 2 ö 
I ̃ be ſame prevalence of genius is in your lordſhiyy 


but the world cannot pardon your concealing it on 


the ſame conſideration; becauſe we have neither W 
living Varius, nor a Morace, in whoſe excelleneles 
both of Poems, Odes, and Satires, you had equalled 


them, if our language had not yielded to the Roman 
majeſty, and length of time had not added a reve- 
rence to the works of Horace. For good ſenſe is 


been, may be again: Another Homer, and another 


Virgil, may poſſibly ariſe from thoſe very cauſes 


which produced the firſt : though it would beimpu- 


| denee to affirm that any ſuch have appeared. AE; 


It is manifeſt, that ſome particular ages have been 


more happy than others in the production of great 
men, in all ſorts of arts and ſciences :: as that of Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles, Ariſtophanes, and the reſt, for 


ſtage poetry amongſt the Greeks: that of Auguſtus 


N a: Apes. png bbs e g ; 
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every line of 
yours is pgecious, - Your l bip's only fault is; 


2 wet he ever had, and ever will have, 
the reputation of the beſt poet; Martial fays ok 
him, that he could have excelled Vurius in Te 


; edt” "ee a "Y 
LF; his 
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_ * all ſorts of poetry, in the perſons of Virgil; Horace, 
Varius, Ovid, and many others; eſpecially if we 


take into that eenturꝑ the latter end of the common · 
wealth; wherein; wund Varro, Lucretins, and'Ca- 
tullus : and at the ſame time lived Cicero, and Sal- 
laſt,, and Caeſar, | 4 famdus age in modern times, 
ſor learning in every kind, 'was that of Lorenzo de 
Medici, and his ſon Leo X. wherein: painting was 
wvived, and poetry Goutifhed, andthe. Greek lin- 
D —— Ag a bs! * ww 10 


wo 
* 
* * 
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out in producmg:them;tliat he is newer able ta bear 
the like again; yet the exainple only holds in heroic 
Poetry: in tragedy and ſatire 1 offer myſelf to main- 
_ tain-againſt ſome of our modern erities, that this age 
and the laſt, particularly in England, have excelled 
the ancients in both thoſeikinds; and I would in- 


a eee eee eee 
in the latter ſort. ster «438 e KLE 


Thus I might eee to my native 
country: but if 1 would only croſs the ſeas, I might 
find in France a living Horace and a Juvenal, in the 
perſon of the admirable Boileau; -whoſe numbers are 
excellent, whoſe expreſſions are noble, whoſe 
thoughts are juſt, whoſe language is pure, whoſe ſa- 
tire is pointed, and wheſe ſenſe is eloſe: What he 
borrows from the ancients, he repays with "fury of 


of learning and merit: a praiſe ſo juſt, that even we, 
who axe his ehꝭäea, ot refuſe it t hm, 


nr 
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| „ in. coin as good, and almoſt as univerſally 


valuable for ſetting prejudice and partiality apart; 
mough helis out enemy; the ſlam} of u Louis, the 
patron of dl ats, ir nor much kmferior vo che medal = 
of an Let the \ without 
entering into the insereſte of and parties, 
and relating only tothe bounty of — pn 


No if uu de permitted me to go began 
to he dcn ton ehh ?, I hive: cef. 
ſed ut no hay reached;- . mach = 


can is an ting boch in deſign and ſubyect, andis be- 


ſidei ioo ſull ofiheat and aſſectaticin that among the 
moderns, Arzoſta neither deſigned · juſtly, mor bſerv- 
_edanyataityofadtion, [arcompaſs of time, or modi- 


ration in tha waſtrieſs df his draught: his ſtyle is ludc- 
ur ious, without majeſty, or decency, and his ad- 
venturers without the compaſs of nature and poſſibi- 
lity:: Taſſo, whoſe deſign was regular, and who:ob- 
ſerved the rules of ugity in time and place; more 
oloſely than, Virgil, was not: ſo hanyy in his a- 
hat is, to have ritten beneath the dignity of heroic 
verſe, in his epiſodes of Sophronia, Erminia, and 


is too flatulent ſometimes, and ſometimes. too dry; 
many times nnequal, and almoſt always forced 3 and 
beſides, is full of conceptions, points o: epigram, 
and witticiſms; all which, are not only below the 
en r 
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Armidaz: his ſtory is not ſo plenſing as Arioſto's.; be 
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| a3. approachgil ito-the-excchiondies> of- rt 1 | 
Virzilz 1 muſt father add, that Staus; the beſtiver- 
fſiſicatar nel. Virgil, hnẽτ not how 0 deſign after 
him zsthovgh he Hadithe model im his eye z mat i- 
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”” Virgil and Homer hape not one of them. And thoſe, 
| ” bal are guilty of ſo boyiſh ap ambition in ſo grave 


= « (nhj<0> nap fo fn ffomideing-confrlereil 46 Hereic 
mer to the Anthologiay+ftom Virgh-20)Martial and 
Ovens epigrams, and from Spenſer to Fleenoj that 
is, from the top to the battem of all poetry. But 
ta return to Taſſoʒ he borrows from the invention 
of Boyardo, and in his alteration of his poem, which 
zs ipſinitely the worſe, imitates Homendoprery ſer- 
ee thats forvexample; he gives the king of Jeru · 
alem ſſtꝶ ſana, only becauſe Huter had beſtowed 
the lihe number on- hig Priemyi he kills the-younge | 
et; in the ſame manner; and has provided hiâ hero 
with a Fattoclus, under another name, only to bring 
him back to the wars, when his friend was killed. 
The French haue performed nothing im this kind) 
Vukich is not as below thoſe two Italians; and ſubjbct 
to a thouſand more tefleRions, >without- examining 
thair St. Lewits their Pucella, of their Alarique 1 
the Engliſn have only to boaſt of Spenſer and Mil- 
ton, who neither of them wanted either genius or 
learning, to have been perſect poets; and yet both 
of them are liable to many cenſures. For there is n 
uniformity in the deſigniof i Spenſer : he aims at the 
_accompliſtmentof no one adhon # he taiſes up a he- 
roe for every one of his adventures: and endows 
esch of them with ſome particular moral virtue, 
which renders them all equal, without ſobordinati- 
on or preference. Every one is moſt valiant in his 
on legend; only we muſt do them that juſtice to 
obſerve, that magnanimity, which is the character 
of brinee Arthur, ines throughout the whole poem; 
aud ſoccoure the reſt, hen they are in diſtreſs.” The 
original of every knight was then living in the court 
of queen Elizabeth; aud he attributed to each of 
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them that virtue which nth ron RH, i E 


in them: an ingenious piece of flattery, though it 
turned not much to bis account. Had helived to finiſh 
his poem, in the ſix remaining legends, it had cer- 
- tainly — of a piece; but could not have been 


perfect, becanſe the modeł vas not true. But prince 
Arxrchur, or lis chief patron Sir Philip Sidney, whom 
he intended to make happy by the marriage of his 


Glorians, dying before him, deprived the poet, both 
of mean and 
the reſt, his obfolete language, and the'ill choice of 
his Kanga, are fanky but Gr che Lessud maghinide's. 


at leaſt after a little practice; and for the laſt, he is 
the more to be admired; that labouring under ſuch 
a difficulty, his verſes are ſo numerous, ſo various, 
and ſo harmonious, that only Virgil, hom he pro- 
ſeſſedly imĩtated, has ſurpaſſed him, among the Ro- 


mans; and only Mr. Waller among the Engliſn. . ” 
As for Mr. Milton, whom we all admire with fo | 


much juſtice, his ſubje& is not that of an heroic 


poem, properly ſa called. His deſign is the loſing 


of our happineſs; his event is not proſperous; 
like that of all other epic works: his heavenly ma- 


chines are many, and his human perſons are but 
two. But I will not take Mir, Rhymer s work out 


of his hands: he has promiſed the world a critique 
on that author; wherein, though he will not allow 


his poem for heroic, 1 hope he will grant us that 


his thoughts are elevated, his words ſounding, and 
that no man has ſo happily copied the manner of 
Homer; or ſo copiouſly tranſlated his Greviſmaʒ and 


the Latin elegancies of Virgil. It is true he runs 


into a flat thought, ſometimes for a hundred lines 0 · 


"2 eber . when he nenn R. 
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it; to accompliſh his-defign: for | 


for notwithſtanding the firſt, he is ſill intelligible, _ 


on I 
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moderation is to be obſerved in the uſe of them. 
| For. unneceſſary coinage, as well as unneceſſary re- 
vival, runs into affectation; a fault to be avoided. 
on either hand. 
blank verſe, mough I may excuſe him, by the ex · 

ample of Hannibal Caro, and other Italians, Who. 


„ * 
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pture: his antiquated words edel gend 
neceſſity; for therein he imitated Spenſer, as Spen- 
ſer did Chaucer. And though, perhaps, the love 
of their maſters may have tranſported both too far, 
in the frequent uſe of them; yet in my opinion, ob- 
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*,.  folete words may then be landably revived, when ei- 
wdhber they, are more ſounding, or more ſignificant 

-  than-thoſe in practice; and, whey their obſcurtey is 
taken away, by joining other words to them, which 
clear the ſenſe; according to the. rule of Horace, for 


the admiſſion oſ new words, But in both eaſes, a 


Neither'will I juſtify Milton for his 


have uſed it: for whatever cauſes he alleges for the 
aboliſhing of rhyme (which I have not now the lei- 
fure to examine) his own particular reaſon is plainly 


this, that rhyme was not his talent; he had neither 


the caſe of doing it, nor the graces ef it ; which is 


15 manifeſt in his juvenilia, or. verſes written in his. 
PFonthe where his thyme is gays conſtrained and 
| . (forced, and comes hardly from him, at an age when 


the foul is moſt pliant, and the paſſion of love makes 


 , almoſtevery man a rhymer, though not a poet. 


Zy this time, my lord, I doubt not but that you 


15 wonder, why 1 have run off from my biaſs fo long 


together, and made ſo tedious a. digreſſion from ſa - 


tire to heroit poetry. But if you will not exeuſe it, 


dy the tatling quality of age, which, as Sir William 


Davenant ſays, is always narrative; yet I hope the 


uleſulneſs of what I have to ſay on this ſubject, will 


qualify the remoteneſs of it; and this is the laſt time 
I will commit the crime of prefaces, 0 


a 
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bers of Sams; - 09”... 
verſe, hape then, as you ſee, obſerved the. fail- — 
ing of many great, wits, amongſt the moderns, +: 


wh have 82 to write an epic poem; beſides 
theſe, ot the li ike animadyerſions of them [hs other 
men, there is yet a farther reaſon given, why they 2 
X 2 poſſibly ſucceed, ſo well as the ancients, even . ' 
though, we could. allow them not to be inferiour, ei- 
red in genius. or learning, or the tongue in which k 
y, write, or all thoſe other wonderful,qualificati- EY 
lad no Mick are neceſſary. inthe forming of a true a ac- 2 
e Bay x poet. The fault is laid on our 1 
rel jon: they lay that chriſtianity is not capable of ' ; 
thoſe. embelliſhments. which are afforded in is be- | 
lief of thoſe ancient heathens. 3 
RR | 
os the fortitude ofa chriſtian conliſts in patience 
ſuffering, for the love of God, whitever hard- I 
55 hips en here in he world; not in any great at- 8 1 
| 75 or in performance of thole enterprizes 
the poets call | heroic; and which are com- 
— the cls of ir intereſt, oſtentation, pride, and 


worldly honour, | That bymility, and reſignation are " 
our prime virtues; and that theſe include no ation, . 


but chat of the ſa * When 46, . an 
heroic poem requires, tog its · neee and . 
as its la perfection, ſome great aQtion of Tar, 5 l 
„ of ſome extysordinary endertaking; . 
which requires the ſtrength and yigour of the body, . | 
the duty of a foldier, the capacity and prudence of a 1 
general; and, in ſhort, ay much, or more of the active 

virtue, than the fuffering. But to this, the er 
is very obvious. God has placed us in ba, 9 Y 
ſtations; the virtues of a. private chriſtian 4 
ence, obedience, ſubmiſſion, and the like; bactbele 3 


of a magiſtrate, nn e c 
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cCoubſel, active fortitude, eberetve power, _ 
1 "coinmand, and the exerciſe of magnunimity, 15 0 
well as juſtice. 80 that this oþjeRion hinders not, 
| but | Way an epic poem, or the heroic Action of [ihe | 
great commander, enterprized'sr or the common good, 
and honour of the chriſtian cauſe, and exectited hap - 
pily, may de as well written now, "a4 it was of old 
by the heathens; provided the poet de endueck with 
the Lane Wentz; and the language, though"not of 
equal dignity, yet 48 near 15810 aching to it, 'as our 
modern barbarifm will, affow,” Whi as tht can 
be expetted from « our own or 14 other yow extant, 
| though! more refined; and there efore, we are to rel 
contented with that only inferfority, Unie eh is not 
Poſlibly | to be remedied. pot a Lama 
1 wiſh Te could as ealily rem! ve that Mie ama: 


7 which * Jet. xemains, 4; 11 KI objeged by a grea 
ire critic ak well as an an N 25 fo 
Hving, and whow 9 have mentioned Vicht 0- 
ur which his merit exaQts' from me, 1 rhe. Boi- 
au, Tbat the machines of dur chrinnun religion 
5 heroic Poetry) are much morè feeble to ſupport 
that, weight than thoſe of beatheniſm. Their do- 
Arie, grounded as it was on reales fables, 2 
yet the behhef of the de ViAGrivus monarehies, the 

\ » Grecjinand Roman. Their gods did not only in- 
| tereſt themſelves in the eVent of wars (whit is the 
effect of a Tuperiour " pfovidente) but alfo eſpouſed 
the ſeveral parties, in & viſible corporeal deſcent, 
managed thelr, intrigued,” nd fought their battles, 
Tometimes in oppoſiti fon to each other: Though 
Virgil (more.di diſcreet at Hi mer in chat laſt Parti- 
ar) bs. c ontented fmaſelf with the: partialify' of 
kis, deli es, their fivours, their counſels or' com- 
dn to thoſe whoſe caüſe they had eſpouſed), 
without bringing” hens. do the ourwagioulneſs of | 
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leau, is a very unequal match ſor the poor devils, 
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gans, and finde her in a convent of friars, where 
ſhould reign, which indeed is fine ſatire; 


peace 
and Satan in Taſſo, | excites Solyman te an attempt 
by night on the chriſtian camp, and bringe an hoſt 


of devils to his affiſtance; yet the arch-atipet} in the 


would not be drawn” from her beloved monaſtery 


with fair words, has the whip-hatid of her, drags her 
out with many ſtripes, ſets her, on God's name, a- 


bout her buſineſs; and makes dann the difference 
of enge erde u uncle f heaven, and a mi- 
niſter of hell : the ſame angel, in che latter inſtance 
from Taſſo, (as if God had never another meſſenger 
belonging to the court, but was confined like Jupi- 
ber to Mercury, and juno to Iris hen he ſees his 
that is, when half of the chriſtians are alrea- 

dy killed, and all the reſt axe in a fair way of being 
routed, ſtiekles betwixt the temainders, of God's 
hoſt, andthe race of fiends ; pulls the devils back- 
wards by the tails, and drives them from their quar- 
US or otherwiſe the whole bylineſs had *miſcarried, 
and Jeruſalem temained-untaken. This, fays Noi- 


who are ſure to come by the Worſt of it in the com» 
dat: for nothing is more eafy, than for an Almigh- 
ty power to bring his nn when he 
pleaſes: Con ſequenthy, what”: pleafure, what, en» 
tertainment can be raiſed ſo pitiful a machine, 
where we fee the ſucceſs of the battle from the 4rd 
degining of it; unleſs that, as we are chriſtians, we 

are glad that we have gotten God on our ſide, to 


maul our enemies, when we cannot do the work 
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blowd,* Now, our religion (ſays he) is derived of 
he greateſt part of thoſe machines; atleaſt the moſt 
ſhining in epic poetry. Though St: Michael In 
Arioſto ſecks out Diſeord, to ſend her among the pa- 


former example,” when Diſcord was reſtive, and 


| 
| 
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ourſelves ? For if the poet (bad given, the bi 
mare courage, which had colt, him nothing, or at 
leaſt had made them exceed, the Turks in number, 
then he might. have gained the victory for us chriſti- 
ans, Without: intereſting heaven in the quarrel; and 
that with as much .caſe, and as little credit to. the 
conqueror, as when a party of 100 ſoldiers nn 
another which conſiſts only of So. 
Thie, my lord, I confeſs, is ſuch an . 
gaĩnſſ ous modern poetry, a cannbt be anſwered 
by thoſe madiums whicheheverheen' uſeil. We can- 
mot hithertd bœaſt, that our religien bas faxniſhed 
us with any ſuch machines, as eee | 
and beasty of the ancient building. 

But what if I venture to advante an . 
my on, ta ſupply: the manifeſt defecti af nur new 
writers? I am ſenſiblei of my weakneſs; 
and it is Bot very probable that 1 ſllouid ſucceed in 

ſuch a project, hereof 1 have not had the ſeaſt hint 
from any of my predeceſſom, the pets, or any of 
their ſeconds and coadjutors; the critics. Vet we 
fee: the art of war in improved in ieges, aud new 
| inſtruments of death are invented daily: fomething 
new in philoſophy and the mechanics is diſcovered 
| ecimolt every year: and the ſelence of former ages is 
improved by the ſucceeding! © 1 will not detain you 
with a long preamble to that, which — 
will, perhaps, conclufe to be little worth. ; 
II is this, in ſhort, That chriſtian poets have not 
8 Aiansste hand, acquainted wirh their owndtrength.. If 
they had ſearched the Old Teſtament as they-ought, 
_ they might there havt bund the machines which are 
proper for their work}; and thoſe: more certain in 
their effect, than it may be the New Teſtament is, 
in the rules fufficient for ſalvation. The peruſing | 
of one chapter in the prophecy of Danieb and ac- 
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themſelves, when they were all united in the fame 
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cominodatiog what there theyifind, with the princi- | 


ples of: Platonic; philoſophy, as it is. no chriſti⸗ 
2 would have the mittiſtry of angels as ſtrong 
an. engine, for the working up heroic poetry, in 


our religion, ac that of the ancients has been to raiſe 
theirs by all the fables of their gods, which were 


only received for truths by the moſt * and 
weakeſt, of the people. 
1e is a doctrine almoſt dae * by 8 


Manss as well proteſtants as catholies, That there 
are guardian angels appointed by God Almighty, as 


his vicegerents, for the protection and go vernment 
of cities, provinces, kingdoms, and monarchies 3 
and thoſe as well of ;heathens, as of true believers. 


proved from thoſe texts of Da- 
its of no farther controverſy. The 


niel, that it 


prince of the Perſians, and that other of the Stei- 
ans, are granted 


be the guardiang and protecting 
miniſters, of t n It cannot be deni 
that they were oppoſit and reſiſted one Nd 


St, Michael is mentione | by his name, as the patron 
of the Jews, and! iu no taken by the Chriſtians, as 


he protector general of gur religion. FTheſe tutelar 
Genii, w 


them for good, as far as th ir commiſſions could poſ- 


bly extend. Tbe general purpoſe, and deſign of 


all, was certainly the ſervice of their great Creator. 


But it is an undoubted truth, that for ends belt | | 
known to the Almighty Majeſty of heaveng his provi- 


dential deſigns for the denefit'of hig{{@atures, for 


the debaſing and puniſhing of ſome nations, and the 
exaltation and temporal reward of others, were not 


wholly, known to theſe his miniſters ; ; elſe why thoſe 
factious quarrels, controverſies, and bartles, amongſt 


* 


ho preßdeq over the ſeveral people and re- 
gions Aken to their charge, were watchful over e 
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ter? But being inſtructed only in the general; and 
realoùs of the main deſgb; and as finite beings, not 

admitted into the ſecrets of government, the laſt re- 
| Jorts of providerice, or capable of Uiſcovering the 


- final purpoſes of God, who can work good out of e- 


vil, as he pleaſes; and irreſiſtibly (ways all manner 
of events on earth, direQing them finally for the beſt, 
his'creation in e and to che ultimate end 


bf 1 own glory 


thoſe ends, in which alone they can ee 
each. other. One angel, as we may ſuppoſe the 
pringe ( Perla, as he is called, judging, that it 


which ny livered'them from the Babyloniſh captivity, 


— Kea fill be uppermoſt: and the patron of the Gre. 
clans, to who P the will of God might be more par- 
d, contending on the other ſide, for 


ticularly reve 
the rife of Alexander and his ſucceſſors, who 'were 


appointed to puniſh” the backſliding Jews, and there - 


by t to put them in mind of their offences, th that they 
might repent and become mot# virtuous, and'more 
obſervant of the law revealed. „Zut how far theſe 


| controverſies and appearing enmities of thoſe glori- 
ous creatures may be carried; how thefe oppoſiti- 
ont may beſt de managed, a by what means con- 
ducted, is not my buſineſs to few or determine: 


Theſe thi muſt be leſt to "the invention and 
judgment e poet: "if any of fo happy a genius 


be now living, or any future age can produce a man, 


who being converſant in the philoſophy of Plato, as 


it is now accommodated to chriſtian uſe ; for (as Vir 


gil gives us to underſtand by his example)! he is the 
_ proper perſon, of * others for an epic po 


* 


_ deſign; Wis ſebvice and honour of their common ma- bs 


jcular: they muſt of neceſſi- 
ty bEſometimes ignorant of the means conducing to 


vpn more for God's $ honour dad the benefit of 
is people, that the Median and Perſian monarchy, 


and a” ol. a é ene .ac acc as. as a. ice... 


— 
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vention, a ripe judgment, and a ſtrong memory, has x 


joined the knowlege of the liberal arts and ſciences, 7 
and particularly moral philoſophy, the mathematics, | * 
geography and hiſtory, and with all theſg qualica · 4 


tions is bokn 4 poet: knows; and can practiſe the | 
variety of numbers, and is maſter of tlie language in = 
which he writes if ſuch a man, i fay; be nowgriſen, 1 
or ſhall ariſe, I am vin enough tc thinks that have 
propofed a mo dlel to 44 8 builds _ 
nokler amnran 90 s 


ing; bot dy at F have fade, would. hav den >: 2 
ealily ſupplied. by a. judicious writer. He not - 
have failed to add the oppoſition of il ſpirits to 
good; they have alſb their deßga, ver. oppOſi % 
that of heaven; and this alone has hitherto Den 
the pra tie of ihe moderns: but this imperfedt ſy> = 1 
ſtem; if I may call it ſuch, which I have given will 4 
infinitely advance and carry farther that: hypotheſis þ 
of the evil ſpirits contending with the good. For 
being ſo much weaker ſince their fall, than thoſe ble 
ſed beings) they are yet ſuppoſed to have a permitted 
power of God, of acting ill, as from their un de- 
praved nature; they have always the will of deſigning 
it, A great teſtimony of which we find in holy writ, 
_ when God Almighty ſuffered Satan to appear in the 2 
holy ſynod of the angels, (a thing not hitherto drawn = 
into example by any of the poets) and alſo gave him : 
power over all things belonging to e. Job, 
excepting only li. ! 8169 e Modis. 
Now what theſe witked- Wirts ee eee 
by«che:vaſt diſpropertion uf their forces to I cif 
the fuperior beings, chey may by their frand and 


aing carry archer, iwafetening | , conftde 
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_ quid; the end of which may. poſſibly: be-diſgniſcs, 


and eomcealed from his finice knowlege./ This is in · 
deed to ſupoſe la On 2 a-being: yet 
nc A devil can pebof light; ſince 
for a while a 


d only for a e 

ated een eee, 

* of God, and praiſe him in 
ig e Zion 2 eine 
bee dt mhyy upon abe ame; fuppdiition, or 
 fome-athes, a end. x int deceine 6 \reatute..of 
moe execlichey. than inalelf,) but eta creatures: 
Nr eee weit permiſnon of 
1 — Ard MI vam 1 li e 

Ihn, my lord, 1 have, a8 bene U gadldt di: 

en your lordſhip, and by vou, the world, a, rute 
draught uf what I have been long labouring in my 
imagination. And what I have intended to have put 
du practice, (though. far unable for te attempt of 
ſuch gippem)and:to ha leſt the ages to hich my 
genius never much inehned me, for a work, which 
would haveſtaken up my Ife in the performance of 
it. This tob I had intended chiefly for the honour 
of mynstive country, to which a poet i8;garticularly 
_ obliged: of two ſuhjjecta, both relating to it, I was 
doubtful, whether I ſhould chuſe . that of king Arthur 
conguoring the Saxon; which being farther diſtant 
in dme, gives the gteater ſcope; to my invention: 
or tliat oi Edward the black ꝓrince in ſubduing Spain, 


and reſtoring it to thedawful prince, though a great 
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tyrant, Don pedro the cruel: which for the compaſs 
of time, including only the expedition of one year g 
for the greatneſs of the action, and ãts anſwerable e- 


vent for the magnanimity ofthe'Epglith herbe, op- 


poſed to the iugratitude of the perſon Whom be re- 


3 3 Which 
inter woven the principal t | 
Vith the charaQere"of the chieſeſt —.— Ro 
_ wherein," after, Virgil and Spenſer; 1 would have 
taken oeeaben to reprefent my 'Uving friends and 


| 1 e alſo-ſhadowed 


yrs rn 
paid, 4 * 


then diſcouragetl in ebe beginning of my attempe 
and now age hab-overtaken' me; and want, à more 


inſufferable evil, througi the change of the times, 
| has wholly diſenabled me. Though I muſt ever ab- 


knowlege, to the honour of your lordſhip, and the 


eternal memory of your charity; that ſince this revo- 
lution, wherein 1 have patiently fuffered the ruin f 
my ſmall fortune, and the los of that poor ſubſiſtence 


which I had frem two kings, whom 1 had ſerved more 
faithfully than profitably to myſelf; then your lord- 


hip was pleaſed, out of no other motive but your 
on nobleneſe, withqut any deſert of mine, or the 


leaſt follicitation'from meꝭ to male me a moſt-boun- 
tifubprefent; which atithat time, when I wits moſt in 
want of it, came moſtſeaſonably and unexpecteuiy 
0 my relief. That favoury my lord; is of elf fuf- 
rn. grateful man; to a Peypetunl ac- 
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of the One — . | 
1 | 1 — — per- 
„ born, May: the'-Almighty God vetern it for me, 
=” both in/blefirgyon here, and rewarding you here- 
* after, I muſt not greſume to defend the cauſe for 
a which I now ſuſſer, becauſe your lordſhip is engaged 

J agaiaſt it: but the more you are ſo, the greater is 
obe tion: te you: for your laying afide all the 

= conſiderations of factions and parties, to do an acti · 
if Wo ono pure dilinfreſſed oltarity. This is one a. 
mongſt many of your ſhining qualities; which diſtin- · 
— gviſhi'yonu from others of your rank: bus le ep 
__ a ther truth that without theſe ties of g 

aud ahftrating from them all, 9 
ceulas inclination to bonour you ; and, ifit were not 
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890 bold-awexprefliony to u I oe y. It isno 
be” ame to be m poet, though ir is 80 be i bad one. 
4 _ Augaſtus Caclar of did, ind cardinal /Richlien of | 
4 . Solomon were ſuch; - You, who without flattery, 


are the beſt of the preſent age in England, and would 

' have been ſo, had you been boru in any other coun- 
try, will receive more honour in future ages, by that 

one excellency, than by all thoſe honours to which 
Lau e +29 or your merits have ac- 
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_ Lhwbe formerly ſaid in this epiſtle, that I could & 
| ſtinguiſh your writings from thoſe of any others: 
1 It is now time to clear myſelf from any inputation 
. ol ſelf · coneeit on that ſubject. I aſſume not ta my+- 


* ſelf any particular lights in this diſcovery; they are 
- wee are denen, man of ſenſe and 
Your: thovghts are * — the dom 
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is never bred upon the ſurface: of the 


nd; but the force of wa · 


ters le nen the bowels of mountains; and 


expoſes it amongſt the ſands of rivers: giving us of 


her bounty, What we could not hope ſor by our 


ſearch. Thisſucceſvattends your lardſhip's thoughts, 
which would look like chance, if it were not perpe · 


tual, and always of the ſame tendur. If I grant that 


there is care in ity it is ſuch a eare as would be ĩneſſe - 
ual and fruitleſs in other men. It is the curi,˖,ẽ 
ſelicitas, which Petronius aſcribes to Horace in his 


oOdes. We have not wherewithal to imagine ſo 


more in the nobleneſs of our conception. Vet when 


you have finiſhed all, and it appears ĩt its full luſtre, 


when the diamond is not only found, but the rough · 
neſs ſmoothed, when it is; cut into a form, and ſet in 


gold, then we eannot but acknowlege, that it is the | 


perfect work of art and nature: and every one will 
be ſo vain, to think he himſelf could have performed 


the like, till he attempts it, It is juſt the deſcripti- 
on that Horace makes of ſuch a ſiniſhed piece; it ap - 


pears ſo eaſy, Ut ſibi quivis ſperet idem; ſudet mul- 
tum, fruſtragque laboret, auſus idem. And beſides all 


this, it is your lordſbip's particular talent to lay 


your thoughts ſo cloſe together, that were they cloſ- 
er they would be crouded, and even a due connexion 


would be wanting. 11 in expeQation | 


Frq 5+ 


= 


„* 
3 that they are, as I may ſay; 
OY than the conceptions of other 
you go not out of nature for any of 


ſtrongly, ſo juſtly, and ſo pleaſantly: In ſhort, if we 
have the ſame knowlege, we cannot draw out af it 
the ſame quinteſſence; we cannot give it ſuch a 
term, ſuch a propriety, and ſuch a beauty: ſome- 
thing is deficient in the manner, or thei words, but 
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of two tzood lines, -which-are to come ii: 
pareatheſis of twenty bad; ines 
try of other writers, a mixture of 
by fits: you are always bright, even almoſt: to a 
fault, by reaſon of the exceſs. There is continua 
abundlance, a magazine of thought, and yet a perpe · 
tual variety of entertainment; whieh creates ſuch an 


plenty, yet withal i ſo: much diverſity, and ſo good 
lenoy and another; and yet the conclugon, by a 
due climax, is evermore tlie beſt; that js, as a con- 
cluſion ought to be, ever the moſt proper for its 
place. See, my lord, whether I have not ſtudied 


pour lordſhip with ſome application: and ſince you 


are ſo modeſt, that you will not be judge and party, 
I appeal to the whole world, if I have not drawn 
your picture to a great degree of likeneſs, though it 
is but in miniature; and that ſome of the beſt fea- 
tures are yet wanting. Vet what I have done, is e- 
nough to diſtinguiſh yon from any other, which is 
the propoſition that I took upon me to demonſtrate. 
And now, my lord, to apply what I have ſaid to 


r benen the ſatires of Juvenal and Per- 
ſius, appearing in this new Engliſſi dreſs, cannot ſo 


properly de inſcribed to any man as to your lordſhip, 
Vvho are the firſt of the age in that way of writing. 
Your lordſhip, amongſt many other favours, has 
given me your permiſſion: for this addreſs; and you 
have particularly-encouraged me by your peruſal and 
approbation of the Sixth and/Tenth Satires of Juve- | 
nal, as I have tranſlated tuem. Ny fellow-labourers 
have likewiſe commiſßoned me, to perform in their 
eee een to pms will ace 
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the honour te be æοσn to gour-lordſhip already; 
and they, wh have nat yet that happineſe, deſire ic 
| now: Be. nleaſad to receive- our dommmõn enden- 
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acceptance.of. their war. Some of them have 


vours with your wonted:candour, without imtitling 


you to the protectiom of our comOn failinge; in ſo 
difficult an undertaking. And allow me your pati- 
ence, if it be not already tired with this long epiſile, 
to give you from the belt authors, the origin the an- 
riquitys\the growth, the change, and the eowpleat- 
ment of ſatite among the Romans. To deſcribe, if 
not deſine, the nature of that poem, with its ſeveral 
qualifications and virtues, together: with the ſeveral 


forts: of it. To compare the excellencies of Horace, 
perſius and juvonal, and ſhew the particular manners 
of their ſatires. And laſtly, to give an account of 


this new. way of verſion which is attempted in our 


performance. Allyvhich, according tot the weak - 
neſs of my ability, and the beſt lights which I can 
get ere pe eee 
diſcourſe." * urg 4 1 

The moſt ae ebe ſays wur wallet 
Ariſtorle, is tragedy. His reaſon is, becauſe it is 
the moſt united; being more ſeverely confined with- 


in the rules of action, time, and place, The action 
is entire, of 4 piece, and olle, without epiſodes: 


the time limited to a natural day; and the place cir- 
cumſctibed at leaſt within the compaſs of one town, 


or eĩty. Being exactly proportioned thus, and uni - 
form in all its parts, the mind is more; capable Uf 
i ere oagyts op a is 
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alkals: thoſe of the epic are more noble. Though 
Homer has limited his place to Troy, -andithe fields 
abont it; his action to forty eight natural days, 
| whereof twelve are holy-days, or ceſſation from bu- 
Lineſs, during the funerals of Patroclus : To pro- 
ceed, the action of the epic is greater: the exten - 
on of time enlarges the pleaſure of the reader, and 
the epiſodes give it more ornament, and more variety. 
The inſtruction is equal; but the firſt is only inſtru | 
_ Rive, the latter forms a heroe, and a prince. Nei 
I it ignifies any thing which of them is of the more 
ancient family, the beſt, and moſt abſolute | heroic 
boem was written by Homer long before tragedy was 
invented: but, if we conſider the natural endow- 
ments, and acquired parts, which are neceſſary to 
make an accompliſhed writer in eee 
. requires a leſs and more conſined knowlege: mode 

rate learning, and obſervation of the rules in ſaſſic 
ent, if a genius be not wanting. But in an epic 
poet, one who is worthy, of that name, beſides an 
univerſal genius, is required univerſal learning, to- 
; gether with all thoſe qualities and acquiſitions which 
1 have named above, and as many more as I have 
through haſte or negligence omitted. And after all, 
he muſt have exactly ſtudied Homer and Virgil, as his 
patterns, Ariſtotle and Horace as his guides, and 
Vida and Boſſu, as their commentators, witch many 
others, both Italian and French n. wa 1 
want leiſure here to recommend. Jin 

In a word, What I cation, bs relation to this 
2 fobjet, which does not particularly concern ſatire, 
is, That the greatneſs of an heroic poem, beyond 
that of a tragedy, may cally be diſcoyered, by ob- 
ſerving how few have that works in com- 
pariſan of thoſe who-bave uritten dramas; and of 
thoſe'few, how ſmall *** 
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the preference due to this or chat fort off ppetry; 75 wi 


wil baten 60 my preſent bulineſs, eh! is the anti- 


quity and origin of fatire, accordin to. thoſe infor- 
nations which 1 have received from the learned Ca- 
ſaubon, Heinfius, Rigaltius, Dacier, and the Dau- 


'phin's Juvenal? to which T ſhall add ſome obſervati- 230 


ons of my; Oπ§ mn. bh 
There bas been long Apis n ame g the „8 


crities whether the Romans derived their ſatire. 
from the Grecians)'or firlt invented it themſelves, 2 
julius Scaliger and Heinfius 4 Are of the firlt opinion ;, 


Caſaubon, Rigaltius, Dacier, and the publiſher of the 


Dauphin's Juvenal, maintain. the latter. If we take | 
ſatire in the geijeral-ſignification of the word, as it 
is uſed in all modern languages for an {avetive, it 
is certain that it is almoſt as old as verſe; and tho? 
hymne, which are praiſes of God, may be allowed to | 
have been before it, yet the defamation of others 


was not. Jong after ie. "After God had curſed Adam 
and Eve in paradiſe, the huſband and wife excuſed 


| themſelves, by laying the blame on one another; 
and gave a beginning to thoſe conjugal dialogues i in 


prole, which the . poets. have perſected in verſe. 


The third er of Jod is one of the firſt inſtances 


of this in holy. ſcripture: unleſs we. will take 


Naber, from the latter end of the ſecond; where 
his wife adviſes him to curſe his Maker. 


This original, I confeſs, it not much to the * | 


nour of ſatire; but here it was nature, and that 


praved: when it became an art, it bore better fruit. 


Only we have learnt thus much already, that ſcoffs 
and reviling ate of the growth of all nations; and 


tonſequently that neither the Greek poets borrowed 
from other people wang wt of * * need - 
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4 the Romans to take it from them. e : 
ing fatire as. a ſpecies of poetry here db wen begins 
amongſt the critics. . Scaliger the. father. will. have 
it deſcend, from Greece to, Rome ; and, derives the, 
word ſatire, from Satyrus, that mixt kind of animal, 
or, as the ancients thought him, rural god, made. up 
bet wixt a man and a goat ; with à human head, hoo - 
ed noſe, powting lips, a bunch or ſtruma under the 
chin, pricked ears, and upright horns; the body 
 ſhagged with hair, eſpecially from the waiſt, and end- 
ing in a goat, with the legs 105 feet of that creature. 
But Caſaubon, and his follawers, with reaſon, con+ 
demn this derivation; and prove that from Satyrus, 
the word Satira, as it lignifies : a poem, cannot poſſi- 
bly deſcend. For Satira is not properly a ſubſtan- 
tive, but an, ectiye; to which the word Lanx, i 
Engli a A 89 85 or large e n 
ſo that the Greek poem made. accordi ding to the man- 
ner of a ſatire, and ex preſſing his his qualities, muſt pro- 
perly de called fatyrical, and nc ſatire... And thus 
far it is allowed, 'that the Grecians had ſack po- 
ems; but that they were wholly different in ſpecie, 
from that to which the IT gave the wy 0 
fatire. - 

- „Allele deides all" poetry, in i ce to the pro 
w— it, into nature without art, art beg in, 4 
- art completed. Mankind, even "6 14 barha- 
rous, have the feeds of poetry Berg in them, 
* firſt ſpecimen of it was certainly ſhewn in the 
aiſes of the Deity, and prayers to him; and as 
are of natural obligation, ſo they are likewiſe 
of divine inſtitution: - Which Niltod obſerying, in⸗ 


troduces Adam and Eve ev morning, adoring 
God in hymns and prayers. The firſt poetry — 


thus degün, in the · wild notes o of maar p | 
fore the invention of feet. and meafi as, ebe Gre- 
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Clans n bad no other original of their po- 
etry . Feſtivals and holy days ſoon: fueeceded to pri- 

vate worſhip;; and we need at doube but they were 

_ enjoined by the true God to his oui people; g they 


deſeribed; and taking them, and the Silent, that is 


ay * Ss = 15 
Tri 


12 


were afterwards imitated by the Heathens; who by 


the light of reaſon knew they were to invoke ſome 
ſuperiar being in their neoeſſities, and to thank him 
for his benefits,. Tbus the Grecian. holy-days were 


celebrated with offerings to Bacchus and Ceres, and 
other deities, to whoſe bounty: they ſuppoſed they 


were owing for their corn and ina, and other helps 
_ of life. And the ancient Romahs, Horace telle vs; 
paid their chanks to mother Harth or Veſta; to 8il- 


vanus, and their Genius, in the ſame manner. But 
as all feſtivals have a double reaſon of their inftituti- 


on; the firſt of religion, the other of recreation, for 


the unbending of our minds: ſo both this Greelans 
and Romans agreed, after their facrifices were per- 


formed, to ſpend the remainder of the day in ſports 
and merriments; amongſt which, ſonge and dances, 

and that which they called wie (for want of knowing 

better) were the chiefelt'emtertainments, The Gre 


cians had a notion of Satyrs, whom I have already 


the young Satyrs and the old, for the tutors, atten? 
dants, and humble companions of their Buechus; 
habited themſelves like thoſe rural deities; and imi- 


tated them in their ruſtic dances, to which they join - | 


ed ſongs; with ſome ſort of rude harmony, but with- 
out: AT SCE TEN ne een 
of Chorus. 23 3591; i; LETT 3 35 73 bY 

' The Rosse lle 75 RN is the lune in all pla- 


ces) though they knew nothing of thoſe Grecian 


demi-gods, nor had any communication with Greece; 
yet had certain young men, who at their feſtivals 
Fa 
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Aut rde en lipht from antiqui- 
ty to diſcover; but we may condude; that, like the 
Gtecidn, it was void of art, or at leaſt with very fee- 
ble beginnings of it. Thoſe ancient Romans, at 


theſe holydays, which were a mixture of devotion 


and debauchery, had a cuſtom of reproaching eh 


other with their faults, in a fort of extempor 


antiquity, of theſe beginnings of poetry, 
the Grecians, but only theſe repreſentations of 8a | 


or rather of tunable hobling verſey atid they Wee 4 


ed in the ſame kind of groſs raillery;; ther wit and 


their muſie being of a piece. The Greeians;" fays 
Caſaubon; had formerly done the ſame, in the per- 
ſons of their petulant Satyrs: but I am afraid he mi- 
ſtakes the matter, and confounds the ſinging and 
dancing , of the Satyrs, with the ruſtical entertain - 
ments of the firſt Romanz. The reaſon of my opi- 
nion is this ; that Caſaubon finding little light from 


amongſt 


tyrs, who, carried caniſters and cornucopias full 


of ſeveral fruits in their hands, and danced with them 


at their public feaſts : and -afterwards reading Ho- 
race, who makes mention of his homely Romans, 
jeſting at one another in the ſame kind of ſolemni- 


ties; might ſuppoſe. thoſe wanton Satyrs did the 
ſame. And eſpecially becauſe Horace poſſibly might 


ſeem to him, to have ſhewn the original of all poetry 
in general, including the Grecians as well as Rumans: 


though it is plainly otherwiſe, that he only deſerib- 


ed the beginning, and firſt rudiments of poetry in 

bis own: country. The verſes are theſe; which he 

__  gites from the firſt epiſtlc OT gore Fr. which 
Kaz written to A 
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Agricolas priſci, fortes; paruogus beati, F? MM 9 w” —_ 
_ Gondita poſi frumente, levantes tempore fes. 
Cnet en ipſum nimm ps finis dura fm. — 7 
E e apes. 13-403 ah Nein * 
Tellurem pixco, Siloanum laGs Baal, 
Fleribus et vino Genium tte eee 1 115 21 
 Feſeening per bunc invents . 0 1 Zi 
; erfibus alternis opprobrie raftica fadit, | It hate a 7 
ou brawny clowns of old; ws rip hin . -M 7 
| Content with Tittle,” aud int l b i, 9 
A harveſt-hon#; with mirth nd count ye 557 w 
b Refthr'd their bodies for another her: 5 e 
Fefe their ſpirits, and renew'd their 


' 150d 


"Of fuch 1 future feaſt, and fur crop. © la red 1 
_ Then with their fellow-joggers of the } 2 215 42 oh +. 
5 litthe children, uffer their Faithful pat, 5 
„ew te Veſta's deity; 
op 4 with ee, pour'd to 1154 
N rims wine, their genius "they cur. ＋¹ 
Ry fee vl , we r $a 
Fron flowing cups defaming rhymes enſue, * 0k | 
Aud at each eee theyvhrew.. 14 - 
| Yet fine it 8 4 hard „ thut ld great a \ 
man as Uaſaubon ſhould milupply what Horace writ = 
concerning ancient Rome, to the ceremonies 3 2 


n 605 21 4 


manners of ancient Greece, 1 will not inſiſt on this = 
opinion, but rather judge in general, That fince all 3 
poetry had its original from religion, that of the re- 123 al 
cians and Romans had the ſame beginning: both were 1 


invented at feſtivals of thankſgiving: and both were 2 
proſecuted with mirth and raillery, and cudiments ß 
verſe: amongſt the Greeks, by thoſe whorepreſeuted, 
Satyrs3 and amongſt the Romans, by real clowns. 

6 


bons, and the r rude fatite, of the Roman, was, allo pu- 


faxit,-Pagitiumve dlteri; cupial eſio. A ſtrange like 


" * 9 4% 
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| of the one: 2 


two ſubjects, methinks T hear the fame tory told ; 


twice over with very little alteration, Of which Da- 


cier taking notice, in his interpretation of the Latin 


verſes which L have tranſlated," ſays p plainly, that the 
beginning of poetry was the ſame; with a mall vari- 
ety, in both cœuνt iss j and'that the mother of it, in 


all nations, 'was devotion. But what is yet more 


wonderful, that moſt learned critic takes notice alſo, 


in his illuſtrations on the firſt epiſtle of the ſecond 


book, that as the poetry of the Romans, and that of 
the Grecians, bad the. ſame beginning, at.feaſts of 


' thankſgiving, 83 jt has been obſerved; and the old 


comedy of the Greeks which. was invective, and the 
fatire of the Roman: which. vas of the ſame nature, 
were begun. on the very ſame occaſion, ſo. the for- 
tune of bett in proceſs of time was juſt the ſame; 
the old comedy 5 the Gretians was forbidden, for 
its too much licence i in expoſing of part per- 


niſhed by a.law of the Pecemyiri, an H qrace tolls us, 
in theſe words: 120 N N e VE vt 12 ah Wee 40 8 


Libertaſque recurrentss gecopta per dates" 
Lait amabiliter i: dure jan ſacvys derten, 
As rabiem verti coepit incusiſ et per boneſtas 

Are dimot inpune minar : deluere cru ens 
25 Dente Jaceſſiti; uit intadix quagie cura. 24571 (tin 
NESS communi *. quin etiam len, «949; (149.0 

. .Paenagve lata, nale guge nollet cerming eres 

* Deſeriti : nertere.madum, formidine fuſtis . 

M8 bene dicendun dele Gandumque, redadti, Paras + 


Abe law of the Deremviri was this; Siquis oe. 
centaſit malum carum, \ſroe bobdfdfft, uod 'infamion, 


wee ed barely rettet ber dle eme beihg all of 


* 
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to ſobmit/to/ better judgments than my eu. * 
| drainks; we elder Scaliger and. Heiplins will have, 
them fitſh,. td Tee i dere be iny Tuck deſcent from 


| ned (for authors differ) mingled with them a ch6- 


ich was mirth ind 3 
tondefs : and thit was given, 1 ſuppoſe; to 0 _ 
of che common audienre, 'who Toon grow weary of _ "1 


| £ts contends far: four prizes; the ſatinic-tragedy was 
 phemus, fo famous in the Grecian fables; was; That 


 cvalt of Sicily, where thoſe Cyclops inhabited, com- 


1 
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the lame opialon, it beethines me to be ilent, and * 


7K 
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But to return v0 the Grecians, from whoſe ſatiric ; by 


aim 1b tube view of 


thein'as thefe aubore have pretended.” —_ 
Theſpis, or whoſbever he were that ile ia RY 


rus and dancers of Satyrs,. which had before deen 
uſed k in the celebjatiba'of weir feſtiyals ; add there A 
a 4 re ined. The character 
of was alſo kept; 


good ſenſe; and as we daily Tee, in our own age, 
and country, are apt 40 forſake poetry; aud ſtill 
ready to retutn to buffooury and farce. Ffom hence 
it came, that: r ee Games, where the po- 


the daft af them; for ia the reſt, the datyrs were ex- 
clided n the chorus. Among the plays of Euri- 
pides, Which are yet remaining, there is one of theſe 
fatirics,” which is called che Cyclops in Which we 
may ſee the . 1 
conclude; what likeneſs they have co the Roman 
ſutirei d: 2171. ves 19 Win bios not gods _— 
-i. The ftory of this Cyclops; -whoſt name was Poly- ; 


ing 10 aſk! relief from Silenus, and the Satyrs, who | 
were, herdſmen to that one - eye giant, was kindly - 
received by hem, and entertäintd; till being per 


reived by Polyphemus, they er Above 
meth 3" 27 of oval. OTST Aid 


* 


n 


5 aun 7 
aſt the rites of hoſpitality, for which Ulyifes elo. 
2 1 were afterwards put down in the 


den, and ſome of them deyoured;; after, which, U- 
5 


ee be was, aſleep, 
ee and into his eye; and ſo reveng - 
ing e eſcapec Vith the remaining 
party of f „ livi ng; and Silenus, and. team, 


were freed. from. their ſervitude under nander Polyphemus, | 
and remitted to their firlt liberty of att: x 


e their atron Pt. WA ac 


31 This! Was ac dies Fihe + n -Rad; OA 10 | 


zone of thoſe that, gd with a happy. events, is chem 

rk by Agiſtotle judged. below the other, ſorts whoſe 
ceſs is pnfortunate. : Nogwithſtanding which, the 
Seathrs, whayere Park. of the, dramatis perſongey as 
3 well as the whole chorus were properly introduced 
into the ture of the gem, which is mixed of farce 
'* and trag iy · The adventure of Ulyſſes: was to en- 
tertain the judging part of the audience and the 
| _ -uncouthperſatyof:Sileming and the Satyrs, to di- 
3 vert the cammòn penple with their groſs railleries. | 
4 Tour lomiſhip has perceived; by this time; that 
tis ſatirie tragedy, and the Roman ſatire; have lit - 
de reſemblances in any other features. The very 
| kinds are different : for what has a paſtoral tragedy 
4to do wich a paper of verſes ſatiricalty uritten? The 
1 character and raillery of the Satyrs is the only 
thing that could pretend to a likeneſs; were Scali- 
ger. and Heinſius [alive to maintain; their opinion. 
And the firſt farees of the Romans, which were the 
þ rudiments of their poetry, were written before. they 
>» had any communication with the Greeks; or in- 
_- . deed, any knowlege of that people. tea 2s 
And here it will he proper te give he definition 


of be Grech ſatirie poem from Caſaubon, before 1 
* this 1 The fariric, ſays, he, is a . 
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a 1 S-9- of Satin. 
tie ee to a tragedy; having a chorus; 
which conſiſts of Satyrs: the perſons repreſented in 

it, are illuſtrions men: the action of it is great j the -. 
ſtyle is partly ſerious, and partly jocular; and the 127 
e r r moſt commonly is happy. 
The Grecians, beſides theſe ſatirie tragedies, had 
anette Win of poem, which they called Silli; which 
were more of kin to the Roman ſatire: thoſe; Sib. 
li were indeed invective poems; but of a: different 
ſpecies from the Romans poems af Ennius, Pacavi : 
us, Lucilios, Horace, and the reſt of their ſueceſt 
— They were ſo called, ſayy Gaſaubon in one 
place, from Silenus, the foſter father of Bacchus; 
but in another place, bethinking himſelf better, he 
derives their name & 7 78 ,, from their 
ſcoffing and petulancy. From ſome fragments of the 
Silliy written by Timon; we may find; that they were 
ſatiric poems, full of parodies; that ie, of verſes 
patched up from great poets; and turned into: ano- 
ther ſenſe than their authör intended them. Such 
among the Romans is the famous Cento o Auſonius; 
where the words are Virgil: but t by applyiog them 5 
to another ſenſe; they are madeVWhe'relation of a 
wedding-night; and the act of chaſunimation — 

| ſomiely deſeribed in the very words bf the | 
_ deft among all poets.” Of the fame 8 
ſongs; which are turned into burleſque, and the ſe · 
rious words of the author petverted into a ridiculous 
meaning. Thus in Timon's Silli*the words ure ge- 
nerally thoſe of Homer, and the tragic poets; but 
he applies them ſatirically, to ſome cuſtoms and 
kinds of philoſophy; which he urraigus. But the Rü- 
mans not uſing any of theſe parogies in their fatires; 
ſometimes, indeed, repeating verſes of other men, as 
Ferſius pre nal 7h but e a9; dhovgen 
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into another meaning, the Silli cannot be car 
to be the original of Roman ſatire. To theſe Silli, 


conſiſting of parodies, we may properly add the . 


res which were written againſt particular perſons; 


ſuch as werstheTambiques of Archilochus ugainſt Ly- 


cambes, which Horace undoubtedly imitated in ſome 


of his odes and epodes; whole titles bear a ſufficient 


. witneſs of it: I might alſo name the invective of O- 
Vvichagainſt Idis: und many others: but theſe are the 
under wood :of ſatire; rather than the timber · trees: 
they are not a generab extenſion, as' reaching only 
to Tome" indwidual perſon! And Horace ſeems to 
have purged hinifelf from thoſe ſplenetic reflexions 
in thoſe odes und epodes, before he undertook the 


noble work of ſatires, which were properly ſo called. - 


Thus, my lord, I have at length diſengaged myſelf 
from thoſe untiquities of Greece; and have proved, 
I hope, from the beſt crities, chat the Roman ſatire 
was not borrowed from thence, but of their own ma- 
nufacture: I am now almoſt gotten into my depth; 


at leaſt by the help of Dacier I am ſwimming towards 


it. Not thatÞ will promiſe always to follow him, any 
more than be folldwCaſaubon ; but to keep him in my 
eye, asiy beſt and trueſt guide; and where I think he 
may poſſibly miſlead me, there to have recourſe to my 
e that others ſnauld do by me. 


- Quititilian ſays, in plain words, Satira guidem fota 
— and Horace had ſaid the fare thing before 
be e e eee rg 


'Graeeic ins carminis autor. 


_ ee 


Nothi ng ean be clexrerthanithe opinion ebe 
and the orator, both the beſt critics of the two beſt 


ages of the Roman empite/ than that ſatire was wholly . 
of Latin grouth; and not tranſplanted from Athens 


to Rome. Yet, a as I * ſaid, n the _ ac- 


» 
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in it. His other allegation, which 1 bave already 


75 
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eehte of Bard | ay 


TAs ns that ia, infoletyly. enough, © 
contradicts them both; and gives no better reaſon, 


than the derivation of Satyrus from od dv Salaci- 
tas; ànd {6 from the letchery of theſe Fauns, thinks 
* ſuffieiently proved, that ſatire is derived from 
tbem / As if wantonneſs and dubricity were effenti- 


al io that ſort of poem, which ought to be avoided 


mentioned, is as pitiful: that the Satyts carriedplat · 


ters ahd'caniſlers ful} of fruit in their hands, If they- 
leſs saryrs? Or were the fruits and flowers, which 
hey offered; any thing of kin to ſatire ? Or any ar- 


gument that this poem was originally Grecian? Ca- 
ſaubon judged better, and his opinion is grounded 
on eee ; that Satire was derived from Sa- 

tura, a Roman word, "which ſignifies full; and abun- 


dun, undd n d ef vatiety; in which nothing is 


wanting in its due perfection. It is this, fays Da- 


_cjer, that we lay a full colour,” When the 'wool has 
taken the whole tincture, and drdil ds much of 


the dye as it can receive, ' Accorlfigto'this deriva- 


tion, from Satur comes Saturn, or Sutira, accord - 
ing to the new ſpelling; THI 
now ſpelled optimui and meximnt;” Satura as Thave 


ws and moxumys are 


formerly noted, is an adjective, and relates to the 
word Lanx, which is underſtood. ' And this Lanx, 


in Engliſh a charger, or larger platter, was yearly 
filled with all forts of fruits, uhich were offered to 


the gods at their feſtivals, as the premites, or firſt- 
gatherings. Theſe offerings of ſeveral forts thus 


mit gled, it 1s true, were not unknown to me Greci- 
ans, ho called them wayxapt?7 He a lacri- 


nice or all ſorts of fruſts; and wartipuler, when 


they offered all kinds of grain. Virgil has mention · 


ed theſe ſacrifices'in TOs 


Ter. 
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Laneibus Wee ares ee Ade; 
= 1 in another place, 26/5 tod u ait 
4 PET - ——Lenceſquect lila feremus Reiterei ft nr 
1 That is, we offeriche (noking entrails;in-great plat- 
| bers; and e will offer the chargers. and the cakes, 
Dhis word Sata bas been aſterwards applied v0 
many other ſorts of mixtures; as Feſtus culls it a 
8 kind of Olla, or hoich - poteh, made of ſeveral ſorts of 
* meats. Laus were aiſe called Leges haturae; When 
men weręof ſeveral heads and ties Mike, Sur tacked 
dis of pasliament. And, fer num gem farret 
\ Ja the Raman ſenate, was o carry law without 
telling the ſenators, or counting voices, uen they 
_ were in haſte. . Salluſ} uſes the word per /aturem/en- 
4. tentiat exquirere,; when the majority was viſibly on 
BY one fide, From hence it might probably be conje: 
_ Rured, thatghe diſcourſes or fatires of caters ts 
haus, and Horace, as We now call the, 
1 name; becauſe they are full of various | 
|  areallo ritten on various, ſubiecte, as Forphyrius 
ſays. But Dacier affirms, chat it is. not immediate: 
; ly from thence that theſe ſatires are ſo called: for 
4 that name had been uſed formerly for other things, 
3 wbich here a nearer reſemblance to thoſe diſcourſes. 
clk Horage, Incxplaining of which, (continyes Da- 
Fo cier) a method.is ta be prſued, of which Gsſaubon 
|, - himſelf has never thought, and which. will put all | 
F. things into ſa clear a B 
will be left for the leaſt diſpute. 211 0 ern 
TE During the ſpace of almoſt four hundred — 
ft Gnce the building of their city, the Romans bad ne: 
| verknown.any.catertainments, of the ſtate: chance 
and. jolly: rſt found out thoſe verſes which the 
called Saturnian, F eſcennine: or T ather hu 
nature, which is in to poetry»; firſt produce, 


them, ** and ad barbarqus,$nd unpoliſhed, as all a 
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| 0 2 0 the ſoul are in their beginnings, 

defare they are cultivated with\artand ſtudy. How- 
ever, in. occaſions of merriment they were firſt pra- 
Riſed 3, anch this rough-caſtr unhe wn portry, was in 
ſtead of ſtage · plays, for the ſpace of one hundred and 
| twenity years together. They, were made oxtempore, 
| * as the French call them, Impromptus: 
for which the Tarſians of old, were much renowned; 
and we ſee the daily examples of them in the, Italian 
farces of Harlequin, and Scaramucha. Such wagthe = 
poetry of that ſalvage people, before it us turned 
into numbers, and the harmony of were; ; Little of 
the Saturniam . verſes. is nom remaining; we only 
know from authors, that they were nearer proſe than 
poetry, without feet, or meaſure, Theywereis pubs 
but not deeper perhaps they might be uſed in the | 
ſolemn part of tbeir ceremoniea; andtheFeſcennine, 


which were invented after them, i in "their, afternoons | 5 
| debauchery, becauſe they, were ſcoffing and obſenen. 


[The Feſcennine and Saturn ian were the ſame j for 
as they were called Saturn ian from their ancientneſs, 


when Saturn reigned /in Italy; they were alſo. called 


Feſcennine, from Feſcennina, a town in the ſame 


country, where 


with a groſs and ruſtic kind of xaillery, reproached 
each other with their failings ; and at tbe ſame time 


were nothing ſparing of it to their audience. Some- + 


what of this cuſtom was afterwards retained. in their 


| Saturnalia, vr feaſts of Saturn, celebrated i in Decem- 


der z atleaſt all king af frees in ſpeech was 
allowed to flaves, even agai 
are not wirhout ſome imitationl of it in our Chriſt- 
mas Gambols, Soldiers alſo uſed thoſ Feſcennine 
verſes, after meaſure and numbers had been added . 
to them, at the triumph. of their generals: of which 
ve 2 an een miunph of Iulius Caelar * 
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they were firſt practiſed. The actors, . 


their maſters ; and we . 
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ui ſubegiſ Cugſuren The vapours of wine made 
_ the firſt ſatirical poets amongſt the Romans; which, 


| 15751 cer were telt Of tien i Dükelbwfes ind 
Wen they began re de ſome w Hat better bred; and 


4: Verſes 


| 2 this eptition, Livius Andronicus Found Me 


en 9% - 44 , COLOR ö * | 1 
3 104 a 5 
over Gaul, in theſe expreſſions: Cacſur Gallias ſub- 
ET. Nicomedes Cat ſurem: Ecce Caeſar nunt triun- 
"phat, qui ſubegit Galliar; Nicomedes non triemphat, 


ſays Dacier, we cannot better repreſent; than by i- 
magining « company of clowns on a holy · day dane- 
— and upbraiding one another in exten- 

„Wich their defects und vices; und the 


bürbers⸗ops ?: ee eee eng 


Here entering, uu I ay ſuy, into the firſt fuchments 


of civil converſatiop, they” left theſe” hedye-notes, 
| for another ſort of poem, ſomewhit poliſhed, Which 


was alſo full of pleaſant raillery, but without any 


-mixtiire'6f öbſtenity. THis fort gf poetry appeared 


under the name of Lure becaufe öf its variłty! and 


ums fatire was adorned with compoſitions * of muſic, 


aud with dances; but Taſcivious poſtüres were ba- 
nihed from it. In che Tufcan language, mays Liyy, 
the word Hiſter fignifies 4 Player: and therefore, 
thoſe actors, Which were firſt brought from 'Wirath 
to Rome, on occaſion ofa peſtilence; when the Ro- 


2 were admomiſhed to ayert the anger, of the 


gods by plays, in the year ih 17 be condita ECONO: 
thoſe actors, 1 fay, were therefore called Hiſtriones : 


anch that Ade dar fings remained, not only to actors 
Roman bornj but to all others of every nation. They | 
played not the forn ee ſtuff of Feſcennine 
or clownith jeſts' ; but what they ated was a 

Kind ef Gvit cleanly fatee, with muſic and dancer, 
8 miotians that Were proper to the ſibje@. 


ſtage, when he attempted firſt; inſtead of fürces, to 


ſopply it with a” nobler entertninment of 4 


- 
” 
n * 
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aun comedies. This man was 4 Ureeian born, and 
being made a ſlave by Livius Sahinator, and brought 
to Rome, had the education of his patron's children 
committed to him. Which truſt he diſcharged; ſo 
much to the ſatisfaction of his maſtery" iht he gave 
bim his liberty. 7 A 460 36436-41325 its 
Androniĩeus, thus become a wermün of Rome, 11 
ded to his own name that of Livius his maſter; and, 
as I obſerved, wes the firſt author of a regular play 
in that common -wealth.”' Being already inſtructed, 
in his native-country, in the manners and decencies 
of the Athenian theatre; and converfatit/in-the'Ar- 
chaea Comoedia, or old comedy of Ariftaphanes; and 
the reſt of the Greciati poets; he took from that mo- 
del his own deſigning of plays for the Roman ſtage. 
The firſt of which was repreſented in the year 
 CCCCCXIV. 'ince the building of Rome; as Tully, 
from the commentaries of Atticus, has aſſured as; 
it was after the end of the firſt Punic war; the year 
before Ennius was born. Dacier has not carried the 
matter altogether thus far; he only ſays, chat one 
Livius Andronicus was the firſt ſtage · poet at Rome; 
but 1 will adventure, on this hint, to advance another 
propoſition, - which T hope the learned will approve. 
And though we have not aby thing of Andronicus 
remaining to juſtify my con jecture, yet it is exceed - 


* XxX 


ing probable, that having read the works of thoſe + 


Gretian wits, his country-men, he imitated not only 
the ground-work, but alſo the mannexigf their writ- 
ing. And how grave ſoever his might be, 
yet in his comedies he expreſſed dhe way” of Ariſto- 
phanes;  Eupolis; and the reſt, which was to call © 
ſome perſons by their own names, and to expoſe 
their defeRs to the laughter of the people. The ex- 
amples of which we have in the fore · mentioned Ari- 
ſtophanes, who turned the wiſe Socrates into ridi- 


\ 
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:Cleong Alcibiades, and other miniſters, of the Athe- 
nian government. Now if this be granted, we may 
ceaſily ſuppoſe, that the firſt hint of ſatixical plays on 
the Romaniſtage was given by the Greeks; Not from 


in the former part of this diſcourſe: but from, their 
old comedy, which yas imitated firſt by Livius An- 
dtonicus. And then Quintilian and Horace muſt be 
”  —- cantionlly interpreted; wherathey alfirm,;that ſatire 
K. _ is wbolly Romany and & ſort of verſe, which was 
| not touched pn by the Grecians. The reconcile- 


by Horace, : The proof depends only on this poſtu- 
latum, that the comedies off Andronicus, which were 
imitations of the Greek, were alfo; imitations of 
their railleries, and refleQions on particular perſons. 


ſuppoſition; it-· i eaſy. to infer, that the firſt light 


A ___ was from the plays ef Livius Andronieug. Which 


B De age "of s Fire dis, and © al 88 
4% eule ;: and is alſo very free e e | 


ment of My pinion/to the, ſtandard. of their judg- 
. ment, is not, however, very difficult, ſinee they 
. ſpake of ſatire, not gt in its firſt elements, but as it 


For if this be granted me, which is a moſt probable 
which was given 40 the Roman theatrical ſatire, 
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: will be more manifeſtly diſcovered, hen I come to 
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* entertain of Andronicus, as to pieces which 


were more noble in their kind, and · more perfect than 
their former ſatires, /whick for ſome time they nie- 
glected. and abandaned. But not long after, they 
took them up tine and then they joined chem to 


their comedies: playing them at the end of every 


urs {as the French — this ay: to act 


1 
— * 


the Satyrica, for that has been reaſonably exploded 5 


£ | was formed into a; ſeparate. Vork z begun by Enni- 
bk. us, purſued-by: Luciling, and completed afterwards ' 


+ 
0 , 


heir farces; in the nature of a peng entertain. | 
went from their tragedies. But more particularly - 
| my were joined to the Attellane fables, ſays Caſan- 
don; which were plays invented by the-Qfci,.Thoſe 
fables, ſays. Valerius Maximus, out, of Ling: were 
tempered with; the; Italian; ſeverity, and, free. from 
any note af infamy or. obſcencaeſs; a; 88.20. old | 
commentator, on, Juvenal . affirms, the Exo . 
IHE" were lingers. and. dancers» entered to enter- 
n the people. with light ſongs, 888 | 
: dare e they, might not go away g | 
melancholy, from thoſe ſerious pics df th hs 4 
So chat ahg, ancient ſatixe of tue Rn in en- 
A d iy bf 22 ot: i, ** 
was br uſcany g to 
ng of An 5 a . a 3 yon of = 
Grecians:, and or out of all theſe, wy two ſeveral ; 


branches of new Aung ſatire; | 4 55 eren teyons 
from the ſame 17 75 e ball more W 
u 


eee 2 wel 
rar rgpicns had 1 8 1 the Romap 1 
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dias was bo 

when he was grown to man's | eſtate, ha having thy 

hy conſidered the b the people, and bow ea 
BY they followed the firſt ſatires, Gaps og would 

5 worth, 5 


p 133 a- 
heb ng the 1 of 1 ſucceſs, in a a public re- 
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preſentation, he hoped to be as w. | received in the 

cabinet, as Andronicus had been vpon the ſtage. 

The aa 7 02 anſwerable le to his eie ee n. He 

made diſcoprſe es in ſexeral ſorts of) 1 6 dal . ften | 
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, of Andronicus, 't 
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er Both in relation to che fub;. 
JERs, and the variety of matters contained in them, 
the Mines of Horace are entirely like them; 3 
Dunnlusz 441 faid, confnes not himfelf to ont fort 
verſe, as Horace does; but taking example from the 
„reel and even from Homer himſdF4n his Mar- 
' gites/ which is a kind of ſatire, 40 Fealiger hſerves, 


| Hives himſelf the licenſe, when one ſort of numbers 


comes not Glily5%t0-ran inte andcher, as his fancy 
dictates. For he makes no difficulty to mingle hex - 


ameters with ininblque4rimeters; or with trochaique 
tetrameterd; is appears by thoſe fragments which are 
yet rerhlithhig of int: Horace has thought him wor- 


| thy to betepiedj liſetring many width or bi, +l 


* 


own! Titires; as Virgit has done f 
Here 


bis Xneid, 
we dive Dacier making out that Ennius was 


the firſt ſatiriſt in that way of wri ting, which was of his 


invention; that it, ſatite abſtra@ed from the ſtage, 
and new MH inte Loh . on dee 


N 
nicus, which wette copied from the Grecian com 
dies. It may pollibly'be fo; bat Dacier knows t 
more oF it than I do. "Andi it ſeems to me” the mo 
Probable obig ion, "that he rather erg our the ae 
railleries of * ene, 'which Be ſaw th the pieces 

he- eis of Ki old country 

in Ul lownith tiiporary way of Jeering. 
But bebdes this, iths univerſally granted, that En- 
aus; though an Italian, was excellently learned in 
the Greek language. His verfes were ſtuffed with 
fiigments of it, even to a fallt: and be himſelf be- 


lieved, according to the Pythagoreat opinion, that 
the ſoul of Homer was trans fufed into him: 0 Wuich 


1 


obſerves, 1 nun 
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* | fiderable a man as I amy I lende it 10 the farther die 
| quiſition of the critics, if they think it worth their 


| | notice! Molbevidentitis/tharwhetherhe imitated. 
| the Roman farce, or the Greek comediey; he is to 


Y be acknowleged for the firit author of Raman Satire) 
ö as it is properly ſo- called, and 4iſtinguiſhed from # 
5 any ſort of ſtage · plays. 4 
| of Pneuvits, who faceveded bin de e 0 
|| de/faid} becauſe there is ſo little remalyling of Mitt 4 
"SR only that he is taken to be hb nephew of ben . 77 
ö his ſiſter on j chat in probability he was inſtructed "a 
| by his uncle, in his way of ſutire, which e ure told he 44 
| has copied; butwhatadvances he made we know not. . 
| || lIucilias came into the world, when Pacuvius 4 
ö flobriſheck moſt; be ufo mache ſutires after ke mann 
be ner of Engivs,' but he "gave chem a mibre'graceful— 2} 
. torn; und endeavoured ho imitate more cost thk © 
; veti/5"comwedia of the Greeks: of the which the old — + | 
_ original Ronjat'fatire had nb deny ill the tine r 
: Livius Andronicus: And though Horace feems to 5 
bave made Lucilius the firſt author of ſatire in verſe IJ 
> the-Roinans, in theſe words, e B 3 
* =,” „re. e ung aan 7% 
$ * P#intut if birt operit compintre 2 
7 He is only thus to be Set rifle that Lücilius "Gil * 0 
given u more yricefol tarn Jo ile ſatire of Enditue . 3 
4 and Pacuvius; not that he invented a new fatite of 'W 
L his on: andQuintilian ſeems to explainthis paſſage | 7 
of Horace | in theſe words: Satira quidem tota fr SO 

. of” in ge primis ig laude 4 rureft Lacthiur. 7 

: Thus, both Hordes and Quindilian'give h kind g 

* privigcy' of hbnour' tb Licilins, amongſt the Lati + 


— Anritilty,' Yor'ls We" Roan lnginge grew wofe” | . 
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- refined, ſo much more. capable it was of receiv; 

| 5 8 Greclan beauties in his time: 1 ea 

| ian cobld mean no more; than that Lucilivs writ 
better than Ennius and:Pacuvius ;; and on the ſame 
3  -  Rechunt we prefer Horace to Lucilius +: both of them 
= | ine he ol Goa e tne Tae 
Wi ud Pacuyins..before them! The Poliſhing. of the 
mn Lait tongue, in the ſucceſſion of ti times, made the on · 
I difference. 


42 Aud Horace himſelf, in two: of hie 
1 ſuatires, written purpoſely on this ſubjeg, :thinks the 
lb. ;  Romaris, of bis age. werk too partial in thein com- 
"ſk — Wendations of Lucilivez who writ not only looſely, 
 and;muddily, with little art; and much Jeſs tare, but 
"FM _ alſo iz a time when the Latin tongue wagnot yet ſuf- 
f 8 Tp 3c. 2 e purged 15 the dregs of berbariſm; and 
3 nificant'an onndin W 
# | 1 0 8 dirs Alen the . 
| of Lycretius, a a 


dino che n milletoby [atk 
this: Mike among 


2 tot in former times, th 
ven to poem, -w ere compoſe . 
at of yerſesz fuch 9 ng rr and ta 
vis; more fully expreſſing the etymology of the | 
= word Satire, from Satura, which we have obſeryed, 
aer le ie manifeſt, 12 Diomedes makes 3 ſpecifical 
fatires' of Ennius and thoſe 
6  PELaciline, But this, as we ſoy in Engliſh, is 

i been a ih aching far the 1 
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Horace and Quin- | 
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„ atid abſolutely falſe; This was hat 
which eozened honeſt Caſaubon, who, relying on Di · 
omedes, had not ſufficiently examined the origin and 


nature of thoſe two ſatires; which were entirely the 
ſiume, both in the matter and the form. For all that 
Lucilius performed beyond his predeceſſors, Ennius 
and Pacuvius, was only the adding of more polite- 


| neſs, and more falt; without any change In the ſub- 


ſtaneg bf the poam's und twee e e 
gether, in the ſame ſatire, ſeveral ſorts of verſes a 
Ennius did; yet he compoſed ſeveral ſatires, of ſeve- 


ral ſorts of verſes ; and mingled them with Greek 


_ cilins are therefore ſaid to be wholly different from 


thoſe of Ennius, becauſe he added much more of 


beauty and poliſhing to his on poems; than are to 


be found in thoſe before him; it will follow from 
hence, that the £ of Horace are wholly different 
' from thoſe of Lucilius, becauſe Horace has not leſs 


ſurpaſſed Lucilius in the elegancy of his writing, 
than Lucilius ſurpaſſed Ennius in the turn and or- 
nament of his. This paſſage: of Diomedes has alſo 
drawn Douſa, the fon; into the ſume error of 'Caſau- 
bon, which I ſay, not to expoſe the little failings of 


thoſe judicious men, but only to make it appear, with 


bow much. diffidence and caution we are to read their 
works; when they treat a ſubje&'of ſo much obſcu- 
rity, and ſo very ancient, as is this of ſatire. 


Having thus brought down the hiſtory of ſatire 


from ite stig to the times of Horacę, and ſhewn 


of thoſe graces which Horace added to it, but that I 
think it will be more proper to defer that undertake 
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verſes: one poem conſiſted only of Hexametersz _ 
and another was entirely of Tambiques ; à third af 
Trochaiques; a is viſible by the fragments yet re- 
maining of his works. In ſhort, if the ſatires of Lu - 


the ſeveral changes of it: I hould here diſcoveriſome 
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Vvoenal. Ia the mean, while; following the order of 
time, it uill be neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat of another 
hund uf ſatire, which alſo was deſcended ſrom the an. 
- cients: it is that which we call the Varroniaa ſatire, 
but which Varro himſelf calls the Menippean; becauſe 
Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans, was the firſt 
author of it, who imitated, in bis works, the man- 
ners uf Menippos che Gadarenian, neg N eh 
. of the Cynics. 1 5 11345 Tt 
--'Fhis ſort of ſatire was not only compoſed of ts. 7; 
ral ſorts of verſe, like-thoſe of Ennius, but was al- 
ſo mixed with profe; and Greek was fprinkled'a- 
mongſt the Latin. Quiotilian, after he had ſpoken 
of the- ſatire. of Luciliug, adds what follows; There 
it not her and farmer kind of ſatire, compoſed, by Te. 
rentium Varro, the, moſt Iear nad of ib Romans: in 
which he was net ſatisfied ola with mingling in it e. 
vere forts of parſe}; The only difficulty of this paſ- 
ſage ie, that Quintilian tells ns, that this ſatire of 
Varro was of a former kind. For how can we poſſi - 
bly imagine this to be, fince Varro, who was con- 
temporary to Cicero, muſt conſequently be after Lu- 
cilius 1 Bat Quintilian meant not, that the ſatire of 
Varro was in order oſ time before Lucilius; he would 
only give us to underſtand, that tie Varronian ſatire, 
with mixture of ſeveral ſorts of verſes, was more af- 
tte the manner of Ennivs: and Pacuvyius, than that 
of Lucilius, who was more ſevere, and more correct; 
and gave himſelf leſs. e e vealaes 
verſes, in the ſame poem. ahr 
We bars notbiag remaining: of thoſs Varronian 
eee, ſome inconſiderable fragments, 
titles of many of thamare W een nnd they 
* * „ we may 
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ter he had ſuewnhis reaſons why: he 2 


/oþby in, many places: ſuſſiciant to incite us, though to 


tires (for his were either dialogues or epiſtles) but 


ſome he is eſteemed as; among the geſt» by Varro! 
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ed by that author, 1 Tull, ins Ae, nevi ' 
duces Varro himſalf giving us me light concerning. 4 
the, ſeope and deſign of thoſe work. Wherein, af- 


write of philoſophy, he adds what follows. Not- 
withſtanding, ſays he, that thoſe pieces of mine, 
wherein I have imitated Menippus, though I have 
not tranſlated him, are ſprinkled with a kind of mirtn 
and gaiety;, yet many „ ee eee, | 
are drawn from the very intrails of philoſophy, and 
many things ſeve rely argued; which L have mingled 
with pleaſantries on purpoſe, that: they may more 
eaſily go down with the common ſort of unlearned 
readers. The veſt of the ſentenee is ſo lame, that we 
can only make thus much out of itz: chat in the com- 
poſition of his ſatires, he ſo tempered philology with 
philoſophy, that his work was u mixtute of them 
both. And Tully himſeif conſirmo us im this opini - 
on; when a little after he addreſſes himfelf to Varro 
in theſe worde. And-you-yaurfelf have* compoſed a 
moſt elegant and complete. poem ; you have begun philo- 


lite ta inſtruct ut. Thus it appears, that Varro 
was one of thoſe writers whom they per erde | 
y νe n ſtudious af laughter; and that, as learned 
as he was, his buſineſs was more to divert his | 
than to teach him. And he intitled his own fatires 
Menippean : nat that Menippus had written any ſa- 


that Varro imitated his ſtyle, is manner, his faceti- 
ouſneſa. All that we know: further of 'Menippus, 
and his writing, which are wholly loſt, is, bat by 


by others he is noted of cynical impudence, and ob- 
693 e e 
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which 1 have already mentioned; thüt wy 
quoted .therverſes of Homer and che tragic" pete, 


Tul-' 
* ly I called abſolute, and moſt elegant, and Various Po- 
ems. Lucian, wh Was emulous of this Menippus, 


wen ridiculous; whereas Warre's ſatires ate U 


in many of his dialogues; where Menippus himſelf 
= is oſten introduced as & ſpeaker in them, und as a 

_ perpetuibuifoont: particulatly his character is ex 
=. _ preſſed: in the beginning of chat Halogue, which. is 
* called Weavs Hie. But Varro, in imitating him, 
”  _ avoids bisimpudenicennd A and A expreſ- 

| an witty pleaſantry. : 
ow This we may believe for certain,” that is his fub- 

Jeſt were various) ſo moſt of them were tales or ſto- 
ries of his own invention! Which is alſo manifeſt 
= from. antiquity»..by thoſe authors who arg acknow- 
3 leeged to haveiwrinen Marronian ſatires, in imitati- 
1 on of his: of whom the chief is Petronius Arbiter, 

wuhaoſe ſatire, they ſay, is now printed in Holland, 

3 wholly recovered, and made complete: when it is 
= . made public, it will eaſily be ſeen by any one ſen- 


| be hong de eee 1 be called 


=. baden rom him: Of he fume amp is the mie 
1 um or Caeſars of gelten AAR: Amongſt the 


moderns we may reckon the Encomium Moriae of 

_ Eraſmus; Barclay's Euphormio, and a volume of Ger- 
8 man authors, which my ingenious friend Mr. Char- 
- lexKilligrew/anceſlentne: ene en, remem- 
bet none, which are mig, with Proſe, as Varto's 


* 


1 den * 
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{ * 


* * 
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and turned their ſerious meaning into fomething'the 


ſeems to have imĩtated both his matitiers and his ſtyle 


” tence, whether it be ſuppoſititious, of genine; Ma- 
| : Hiſtory : | 
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_ vellal and Perſius. It is obſerved 1 by Rigaltius, in hi 


"FOE" ** 9 
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a 
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in Speoſer / and (if it be not too vain * mention N 
any thing ol my own) he poems of Abſalom and Mac 


Ali gzr Log 13M Dui amin ee t 


EY is what 1 have to. ſay; in general of. ſatire: ; 
only as Dagier has obſerved before,mey We may take: 


notice, That. the vord Satire is of a more general 


ſignißcation in, Latin, than in, French, or Engliſh. 
For amongſt the Romans it was not only uſed, for 


9 diſcourſes which, decryed vices or expoſed fol- 
ly; but for others Alſo, where vitae was recam- 


mended. f But in our modern languages we apply it 
only to che inyective ppems, where the very name of 


ſatire is formidable to thoſe perſons, Who would ap- 
pear to the world, what they are not in themſelves. 
For in Englith, | to ſay ſatire, is to mean reflection, 
as we ue that word in the worlt ſenſe; or as the- 


French call ity r more properly, Mediſance. In the 
critieiſm of ſpelling, it göght to be with 5, and not 


with y; "tadiſtingyithIts;trae, deriyationfrom Satura, 


not from Satyrus. Andi this, be ſo, then it is falſe. 
ſpelled throughout, thisbook * „ for here it is written 


ſatire, Which having not conſidered at the firſt, 


I thought it not worth correcting afterwards. But | 


| ; the French are more nice, and er ſpell i it 578 0+ 
| ther Wap iat ſatire. 4375 


1 wk nowarrived at at the moſt Aikeult part of i wy | 


under To which i is, to compare Horace with Ju- 


preſnee before. Juyenal, written to Thuanus, 


and favouters : : every commentator, as he Is tak- 
en pains with any of them, thinks himſelf obliged to, 
prefer. his authör 10 the other two; to find out their 
failings, and deer) Wem, that he may make room 


7-10). 403 


for his own ki goed iy is the rome of man · 
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148 Of the Ontoinar and. 
| kind, to: ſet up that- intereſt which — once 
eſpouſed» though it be to the prejudice of truth, mo- 
rality, and common juſtice; and eſpecially in the 
produRions of: the brain. As authors generally 
think themſelves the beſt poets, becauſe they cannot 
9% out of ibemſelves to judge fincerely of their bet · 
_ ters; ſo it is with critics, who, having firſt taken a 
liking to ane of theſe poets, proceed to comment on 
him, and to illuſtrate him: after which, they fall 
in love with their own laboursz to chat degree of 
blind fondneſs, that at length they defend and ex - 
alt their author, not ſo much for his fake as for their 
own, It is folly of the fame nature, with that 'of 
the Romans themſelves, in their games of 'the Cir- 
cus; the ſpectators were divided in their factions, be - 
twixt the Veneti and the Praſini: ſome were | for the 
charioteer in blue, and ſome for him in green, The | 
| colours themſelves were but a Fancy ; bnt when once 
75 | a man had taken pains to ſet out thoſe of bis party, 
Fl and had been at the trouble of procuring voices for 
4 them, the caſe was altered: he was concerned for 

© his own labour; od that ſo earneſtly, that diſputes 

and quarrels, animoßties, commotions, and blood- 

' ſhed; often happened: and in the d 
 - Grecian empire, the yery ſovereigns th 
| gaged in it) even when the barbarians 1 

{FRY doors; and tickled for the 1 1 
the ſafety of their people was in BOY 1 
now, myſelf, on the brink of the ſame, precipice z 
1 have nt ſome time on the tranſlation of Juvenal 
and Perhus; and it beboves me to be wary, leſt, for 
mat reaſon, I mould pe partial to them, or take a 

prejudice againſt Hordce, Y Yet, on the other fide, 4 
would not de Hke Tone of our Judges, who would 
etre tue Guſe'for a poor man, right or wrong: for 
3 the ae | 
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din a partiality; and a rich man, unheard, cannot 
be concluded an dppreffor. Tremember a Rpng ry 
King Charles I. on Sir Matthew Hales,*CGwho Was 
doubtleſs an uncorrupt an Seelze than)' That his 
fervants'were ſure to be caſt by a trix lich was 
tears before han not mit be Mount ti judge was 
_ poſſible 70 be bilded; but chat his integrity might be 
too ſerupulous: and that the cauſes of the crown 
were always ſuſpicions, when w Pai hege of fub. 
jects were concern sd. ee nen 2 
It had been much fairer, if ne ashr crblg; 
ho have embarked in the quarraegf their favou- 
rite authors, had rather given to each his proper | 
due; without taking from another's hezp; to raiſe 
their own... Theres praiſe enough foreach of them, 
in particular, without. on his fellows, 
and detracting from them, or enrithing themſelves 
With the ſpoils of other: But to eme to partieu- 
lars: Heinſus and Dicier are the moſt principal of 
thoſe, who'reiſe Horace, above 8 andPerfiuy, 
Scaliger the father, Rigaltius, and many others, de- 
| baſe Horace, that they may ſet up Juvenal: and Ca- 
faubon, who is almoft ſingle throws dirt on Juve- 
nal uud Horace, that he may exult Perfins;| whom he 
ungerſtobd particulerly well, and better than any of 
the former co b even Stelhiti, who face 
ecedeThim. I Wilk begin lit kim, who, in my opi: 
nion, defends the weakeſt cauſe, ' which is that 
Perfius; und Iabouring, as Tacitus profeſſes of ; 
own writings, to diveſt myſelf of partiality; or pre · 
judice, confider Perſfus, not us u poet whom I have 
wholly tranflated, and who hun cbſt me more labour 
and time than Juvenal; but according to what 7 
eee whüch T * pounds 
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in the. main, to, that, of Invenal or; Horace ;, and) 
wr in ſome things to be preferred $0 bath. of them. 
Firſt, chen, fel the verſe, neither Caſaubon him- 
nor anq for him, canjfefend either his numbers, 

or the purity of tis Latin. Caſaubon givesthis point 
Ir Joſt; and pretends not to juſtify gither the mea-; 
ſares, or the words: of Perſius „he ig evidently, be-, 
neath Horace and Juyenal in bot ; 
Tphep, ag his wetſe is ſcabrous and hobbling, and. 
his words not every where well choſen; the.purity of * 
Latin being/more-corgupted,. than in the time af Ju- 
venal, and;canſequently of Horace, who vit when 
the language was in the height of its perfection; ſo 
his dictiogis hard; bis Ggures are generally too bold 
and daring; and his tropes, Particularly his meta- | 
kene zen en Arained., 157, 1 rg 41 
Ind tbe third place, porwichſtanding.all,the di- 

. genre of Galapbqn,;Stclinitip and a Scotch. gentleman | 
(whom, I have heard extremelyreommended. for bis 
illuſtrations of bim;) ꝓet he is ſtill obſcure: whether, 
be affected not ta be underſtood, but with, difficulty + 
or whether che fear Wee 1— aner Bots com- 


ſloties, relating to them, loſt to — N 
theſe reaſons, or all, concurred to tender him 
dy; we may be bold to affigm, that the com. 
mentators can 5 At biz, meaning, in many; 
_ paſſages: and none car ain that he has divin - 
e rightly, A 100 ; haves] dt gate P br 

«Aferall, he eee "i man, like his friend and 

Oo 


contemporary Lucan; bo hem men wy extraor- 
_ 0 and preitucquired knowlege, confider- 


\ 4.2 


- 


Fee — _ 
Ueriny they youth,” Bot netthedP Gent had erte. 


| ed to that maturity of Judgment; -which'is n 

to the accompliſhing of a formed poet. And this con- 
Tiderationjas o the one hand t lays ſome imper. 
fections to their charge; ſoz o the other ſide, tt B 


candid eee for thoſe} failings; which are tek. 


dent'to youth and inexperlente f and we have mort 
reaſon to wonder, How theys wWäe died before the 
thirtieth year of their age, could Write ſo well, and 
thinks: ſo: ſtrongly5 chan to accuſe them of thoſe 
faults from which human nature, and | 
ly in youth; caniniever'pollibly be enempted. 
0 confdet Perfius yet mort cloſely 2 beet 


mfülted beer vice and f folly, chan expoſed them, like _ 


Jose! and Horace: And as chaſte and inbdeſt ab 
he is eſteemed; it cannot be denied; but that in ſome 


placks he ib broad arid fulſom, us the latter verſes of 


the fourth fatire, and of the ſixth fafficiently wit: 


neſs, And it is tö be belle led) that he Who com 
mits the lame crime often, and without dee, | 
| *annot'blit de it with ſome kind bf of plealure:? 


To come t6.a-<onchuſivn; he is manifeſtly below 
Hotkce þ becauſe he borrows moſt of his greateſt 
ies from him: and Caſaubon is ſo far from de- 


nying this, that be has written a treatliſe purpoſely 


concerning it; wherein he ſhews 4 multitude of his 
ttabfſari6iis W we; aug bis imitations of him, 
for the eredit of 118 4 5 850 which he calls Tniitatio 
Horativha. ** 33 

' "T&'thefe des, which 1 galt dfebves, while 
Is was tranſlating this author, Scaliger has added or 


I thers: he calls him, in plain terms, A filly writers, 


and a trifler.; full of oſtentation of — 5, 


after all, unworthy 80 come into cc | 
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5 knowlege, A 5 En, lr 
ſor, continues Caſaubon, which are abr 2 


what his patron: Caſaubon can allege in his defence. 


_ Inflead-of anſwering, he ex enſes for the molt part ; 


ang when he -cannpt,: accuſes; others of the ſame 


with a maſter. , He compliments him with ſo much 


reverence, that one would. ſwear the; feared him as 


moch atleaſt as he geſpecbed him. Scaliger will not 
allow Perſins to have any wit: Caſaubon interprets 
ies the mildeft ſenſe; and confeſſes his author 

was not good at turning things/into, a pleaſant. ridi- 


e; or in other words, that he was not a laughable = 


writer... That he was epi, indeed, but that was 
you. aht Het ad ir anden. But that he was oſtents- 
tions of his learning, that, by Scaliger's good favour, 
he denies. ; | Perſins ſhewed his learning, but was no 


 boakter of jt; he did ofeudere,, but. not aſtentore; 


and fo, be ſays, did Scaliger: Where, methinks, 
Caſaubon turns. it. handſomely q Wende e 
ſelf 1. 


ciently 


-glorious, and ® baaſter 
the writings of this v 


7 ep more golden than gold itſelf, are every where 


| ſmelling of thyme, which, like a bee, he has Batber- 


lor e 47 
Vain-gaory a = 0, well born, and p 
nobly educated, as Sc ger, Butz lays th a 
is ſo obſcure, that he has got himſelf the, name 
Scotinus, a dark writer: Now, bas Cr fanbon, it 


a wonder to me that any thing could be obſcure _ | 


thedivine wit of Scaliger ; ; from which nothing co 
be hidden, | This is indeed a ſtrong, compliment, b but 
50 defence, And Calaubon, ho could not bat! 
ſenhible of his author's blind fide, - thinks it time to 
abandon A * that 0 E * 9 


— 


* 


eee Flt 
_ , After ſuch terrible. accuſations, it is time to hear 


crimes; | He deals with Scaliger, as a modeſt ſcholar = 


daO of Sattar. 133 
that Perſius is'obſcure in ſome places: but ſo is Pla- 


to, ſo is Thucydides ; ſo.are Pindar, Theocritus ende 


Arxiſtophanes, amongſt the Greek poete; and even | 
Horace and Juvenal, he might have added, amongſt 
the Romans, The truth is, Perſins, is not ſome- 
times, but generally obſcure; and therefore Caſuu - 
bon, at laſt, is forced to excuſe im, by alleging that 
it was ſe defendends, for fear of Nero; and that he 
was commanded to write ſo cloudily by Cornutus, in 
help-my-own-0pinion ; I think Cornutus needed not 
to have read many lectures to him on that ſubject. 
perſius was an apt ſcholar; and when he was bidden 
to be obſcure in ſome places, where his life and ſafe 
ty were in queſtion, took the ſame counſel for alihis 
book ; and never afterwards wrote ten lines toge- 
ther clearly. Caſaubon, being upon this chapter, 
has not failed, we may be ſure, of making a com- 
pliment to his on deàt comment. If Perſius, ſays 
he, be in bitaſelf obfeure, yet my intetpretation has 
made him intelligible. There is no queſtion but be 
deferves that praiſe, which he has given to himſelf: 
but the nature of the thing, as Lucretius ſays, will 
not admit of a perfec explanation. Beſides many 
examples which I could urge, the very laſt verſe of 
his laſt ſati re, upon which he particularly values bim- 
ſelf in his preface is not yet ſufficiently explicated. 
It it txme; Holiday has endeavoured to Juſtify kis 
conſtruction ; but Stelluti is againſt it: And, for my 
part, I can have but a very dark notion of it. As 
for the chaſtity of his thoughts, Caſaubon denies not 
but that one particular paſſage, in the fourth ſatire, 
At, fi: undas crſſes etc. is not only the moſt obſcure, 
but the moſt obſcene of all his works: I underftood 
: 115 5 for that e rggt gong. In defence 
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ob his boiſterobs metaphors, he quotes Longinus, who 
accounts them as inſtruments of the ſublime; fit to 
move and ſtir up the affections, particularly in nar- 
ration. Po which'it may be replied, That where 
= -the'trope is far fetched, and hard, it is fit for no- 
N thing but to puzzle the underſtanding; and may be 
reckoned amongſt thoſe things of Demoſthenes which 
Aſchines called da ie v not fylaray that is, pro- 
digies, not word. It muſt be granted to Caſaubon, 
that the knowlege of many things is loſt in our mo- 
dern ages, which were of familiar notice to the anci · 
ents; and that ſatire is a poem of a difficult nature 
„ in itſelf; and is not written to vulgar readers. And 
through the relation which it bas to comedy, the 
frequent change of perſons makes the ſenſe perplex - 
ed; when we can but divine who it is that ſpeaks; 
whether Perſius himſelf, or his friend and monitor; 
or; in ſome places, a third perſon. But Caſaubon 
comes back always to himſelf, and concludes, that 
if Perfius had not been obſcure, there had been no 
need of him for an interpreter. | Yet when he had 
once enjoined himſelf ſo hard a taſk, he then conſi- 
dered the Greek proverb, that he muſt ygAuwre; p- 
2 Gr 3 uigay dr either eat the wholeſaail, or let 
it quite alone; and ſo he went through with his labo- 
. rious taſk, as I have done with mn difficult" wanſs 
lation.” e ne * in 
Thus far, my lord, you ſee it has gone very hard 
with Perſius: I think he cannot be allo wed to ſtand 
in competition; either with Juvenal or Horace. Yet, 
For once, I will venture to be ſo vain, as to affirm, 
That none of his hard metaphors, or forced ex- 
preſſions, are in my tranſlation : but more of this in 
its proper place, where I ſhall ſay ſomewhat in parti 
cular of our general performance, in making theſe 
two authors Engliſh. In the mean time, I think my- 
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ſelf obliged to give perſius his undoubted due, and to 
acquaint the world, with Caſaubon, in what he has * 
equalled, and in what excelled his two competitors. 
A man who has reſol ved to praiſe ag author, with 5 
any appearance of juſtice, muſt be ſure to take him 8 
on the ſtrongeſt fide, and wbere he is leaſt liable to 
exceptions. He is therefore obliged to chuſe bis me- 
diums acctordingiy: Caſaubon, who ſaw that Per- 
ſius could not laugh with a dees oming grace, that he 
was not made for jeſting; and that à merry con- 
cCeͤeit Was not his talent; turned his feather; lie an I. 
dim, to another light, chat Ye might give it the bet. 
ter gloſs.” Morul doctrine, ſays he, and urbanity,'or 
vell- mannered wit, are the two things which eonſti- 
tute the Roman ſatire. But of the two, that which "» 
is moſt eſſential to this poem, and is, as it were, the 
very ſoul which animates it, is the ſcourging of vice, 
and echortation to virtue. Thus Wit, for a good. 
reaſon, is already almoſt out of doors; and allowed 
only for an inſtrument,” a Lind of 4661; or a wea- 
pon, as he calls it, of which theſatiriſt makes uſe, in >. 
the compaſſing of his deſign. The end and aim of our 
rhree rivals, is conſequently the ſame. But by what 
methods they, bave proſecuted their Intention, is far- 
ther to be conſidered. Satire is of the nature of mo- 
ral philoſophy, us being inftfaiye rt Tie, therefore, 
ho inſtructs mot uſefully, will carry the palm from 
His twotnugonilty! The philoſophy in which Per 
fius was educated, and which he'profeſſes throngh | 
his whole book, is the Stoic : the molt noble, moſt „5 
eee ben l to human kind, amongſt all | 
the fefts, who have given us the rules of ethics, | 
thereby to form a ſevere virtue in the ſoul; to rdife — 
in us an undaunted courage, againſt the uffaults of | 
fortune; to 'eſteem/ as nothing the things that art 
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156, Of the Onrcornar'ad 
without us, becauſe they are not in out power not 
to value riches, beauty, !honouts; fame; or health, 
any farther than as convenienties;' and ſo many F 
helps to living: as we ought, and doing good in our 
generation. In ſhert, to be Always happy, while 
we poſſeſs our minds with 4 good" eonfcience; are 
free from the ſlavery of vices, and conform our acti- 
ons and converſation ta the rules of right reaſon. 
See here, my lord, an epitome af pidtetuꝭ j the do- 
Qrine, of Zeno, and the eduestion uf onr Perſins, 
And this he ex preſſed not only in all his ſatires, 
but in the manner of his life. I will not Jeſſen this 
commen dation of the Stdie philoſophy, by giving you 
an account of ſome abſyrdities in their doctrine, and 
fame perhaps impieties, if we eonſider them by the 
ſtandard of chriſtian faith : Perſius bas fallen into 
none of them; and therefore is free from thoſe im- 
putationz. What he teaches might he tuugbt from 
pulpits, with more profit to the audience, than all 
the nice ſpeculations of divinity, and controverſies 
concerning faith ; which are more for the profit of 
dhe ſhepherd, than for the edification of the flock. 
Paſſhon, intereſt, ambition, and all their bloody 
conſequences of diſcotd, and of war, are banithed 
from this dgRtine,'; Bere is nothing propoſed but 
dhe quiet and trenqhilllity of the nind ; virtue lodg- 
ed at home, and aftęrwards di in ber general 
effects, to the improvement and ghd of human kind. 
AndthereforesT wonder not that the preſtut biſhopof 
Soliſbury has recommended this our author, and the 
tenth ſatite of Juvenal, in his paſtoral letter, to the 
Ferions perfil and practice o 
2s che belt common · places for their ſermona, 
i the ſlare-houſes and magazines of prev vs rinea, 
from whence they may draw out; : ax they have or- 
10, all manner of e for the xccompliſh- 
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ment of a virtuous life, which the 'Stoics have aſſign» 
ed for the great end and perfection of mankind. . 
Herein chen it is, that Perſivs has excelled both Ju- 
venal and Horace. He ſticks: to his dwn philoſol 
phy: he ſhifts not ſides, like Horace; who'is ſome» 
times an Epicutean, ſometimes. a Stoĩc, ſometimes 
an Eclectic; as his preſent humbur leads him i nor 
declaims Ihe Junigal againftvivew more like an o 
tator, than a philaſopher, Perſius is every whert 
the ſame; true to the dogmias of his maſter: what 
he has learnt, he teaches vehemently; and what he 
teaches, that he practiſes himſelf, There is a ſpi⸗ 
rit of ſincerity ĩn all he ſays : you may ealily diſcern 
that he is in earneſt, and is. perſualled of that truth 
which he inculcates. In this I am of opinion, jane 
he excels Horace, who is commonly in jeſt, and 
hughs while he- inſtructs: and is equal to Juvenal, 
who was-ax-honeſt and ſetious as Perlit, aud moro 
he could not bee ee | 
Hitherto 1 ave followed Caſaubony/ and eyed 

upon him; becauſe I am ſatisfied that he ſays no 
more than truth; the reſt is almoſt all frivolous, 
For he ſays that Horace being the ſort of à tax · gather · 
er, or a collector, as we call it, ſmells every where 
of the meanneſs of his bitth and education: his co 
ceits are vulgar, like the ſubjects of his ſatires; that 
he does hlebeinm fipere ; and writes not with that e · 
levation, which benomes a ſatiriſt: that Perſits being 
nobly born, and bf an opulent family, had likewiſe 
the advantage of a better maſter ; Cornutus being 
the moſt learned of his time, 4 man of a moſt holy 
life, the chief, of the Stvie/ſe@ at Rome; ond non 
only u great philoſopher, but a poet himſelf 3! arid 
in probability a coadjutor of Perfins; Thaty: ns.for 
Wen he n late 10 pos 
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etry, and had not been nr en en phi⸗ . 
. loſophy. M66 e ee i 229 genie in 
It is granted, that 42 fithet of: Homes mind . 
bertinus, that is, one degree removed from his 
grandfather, who had been once a ſlave: but Ho- 
race, ſpeaking of him, gives him the beſt character 
of a father, which I ever read in hiſtory ; and I wiſh 
a witty friend of mine now living had ſuch another. 
He bred” him in the beſt ſchools and with the beſt 
company of young noblemen. And Horace, hy his 
gratitude to his memory, gives a certain teſtimony 

that his education was ingenuous. After this, he 

formed himſelf abroad, by the converſation of great 
men. Brutus Found him at Athens, and was ſo | 
pleaſed with him, that he took him thence into the 
army; and made him 7#ibunus militum, à colonel 
in a legion, which was the preferment of an old ſol- 
ier. All this was before his acquaintance with Me- 
cnenas, and his introduction into the court of Au- 
aſtus, and the familiarity of that great emperor ; 
Which, had he not been well brech before, had been 
enough to civillze his converſation, and render him 
zecompliſhed and knowing in all the arts/of compla- 
- cency and good behaviour; and, in ſhort, an agree- 
able companion for r hours and privaties 
of @ favourite, who was firſt miniſter- go that, cup- 
en the whole matter,; Perſius mayſbe ackriowleged to 
de equal with him, in thoſe reſiacts, though better 
born, and Juvenal inferior to both. If the advan- 
tage be any where, it is on the ſide of Horace; as 
much as the court of Anguſtus Caeſar was ſuperior 
| +  totharof Nero. Auforthe ſabjefts whichthey treat- 
ed, it will -appeat! herrafter, that Homee writ not 
vulgarly on vulgar fubjeds, nor abways choſe them. 
His ſtyle is conſtantig accommodated to his fahject, 
- either bigh or low.: if his fault be too much low- 
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6 dan the favouters of the two Poets. 


leave it for better judges to determine. If it be on · 


haps the purity, of his. Latin. He who-ſays that Pine 


But the contention betwixt theſe to great maſters, 
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neſs; that of Perſius is the fault of the hardneſs of 
his metsphore, and obſcurity: and ſo they are equal 
in the failings of their ſtyle; where” E r man- 
feltly triumphs over both of tgßem. 
- - The 'compariſon betwixt Horace * ene is 
more difficult; becauſe their forces were more equal: 
A diſpute has always been, and ever will dene 
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1 ſhall only — to give my ow] opinion, and 


ly argued in general, which of them was the better 
poet; the victory is already gaiged on the ſide of 
Horace. Virgil himſelf muſt yield to him in the 


delicacy; of his turn, his choice of words, and per- 


ble, is himſelf in 


ble in his odes; 


is ſor the prize of ſatire: in which controverſy, all 
* odes and epodes of Horace are to ſtand exclud - 
ed. I ſay this, becauſe Horace has written many 
of them ſatirically, againſt his private enemies: yet 
theſe, if juſtly conſidered, are ſomewhat of the Dar 
ture of the Greek Silli, which-wete inyeRive> againſt 
particular ſecte ang) perſons... Rur Horace had purg: 
ed himſelf of mig cholet, before he entered on thoſe 
diſcourſes, which are mort properly called the Ro» 
man ſatirez be hay, not now to. do with a Lyce,. a 
Canidia, a Caſſius Seyetus, or a Menas ; but is to 


correct the 9 an the allies of his time, and ta 


give the rule Fay PRE Jirtuous, life, In 4 
„ ) firg,wbich is known in 
England, by the name oy rr — 25 A,vang * 


ſort of weapon, and for the molt. part unlawful. We 
* go moral right on the reputation 2 wen · 
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It is taking from them what we canngt reſtore to 
them. There are only two-reaſons, for which we 


may be permitted to write lampoons; and 1 will not 


promiſe that they can always juſtify us: the firſt is 
revenge, when we have been affronced in the ſame 


nature, or have been any. ways notoriouſly. abuſed, _ 


and can make ourſelves no other reparation. And 
yet we know, that, in chriſtian charity, all offences 
are to be forgiven, as we expect the like pardon for 
thoſe which we daily commit againſt Almighty God. 


And this confderation has often made me tremble 


when I was ſaying our Saviour's prayer; for the 
Plain condition of the forgiveneſs which ve beg, is 


done to us: for which reaſon I have many times a- 
voided the commiſſion of that fault, even when 1 
have been notoriouſſy provoked. Let not this, my 


lord, paſs for vanity in me; for it is truth. More 


libels have been written againſt me, than almoſt any 
wan now Being: and 1 had reaſon” on my fide, to 
have defended my on innocence: 1 ſpeak not · of 
my poetry, which I have wholly given up to the cri · 
ties; let them uſe it as they pleaſe; poſterity, per. 
haps; muy be more favourable. to me: for intereſt 
and paſſion will he buried in another age; and par- 
tiality and prejudice-be forgotten.” I fpeak of my 
morals, which hape deen ſufficientaſperfed; that that 
only ſort of reputationivught to bei dear to every ho · 
neſt man, and is to me. But let the world witneſs for 
me, that I have deen often wanting to myſelf in that 
particular; 1 have ſeldom anſwered any ſcurrilous 
 kmpoon ; when it! 
ed my enemies: and bei en neee 
fuffered in ſilence, and poſſeſſed my ſoul in quiet. 
Any thing, though never fo little, which n 
SRI A iy opatny — 


the pardoning of others the offences which they have 


my power to hive ex po. 


bl 
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eee 1 will wave this ſubject, and proceed 
to give the ſeeond reaſon, which may juſtify a ho- 
et, when he writes againſt a particular perſon ;; and 


that is, when he is become a public nuiſance. ' And 


thoſe, whom Horace ia his ſatires, and Perſius and 
Juvenal have mentioned in theirs, with a brand of 
infamy, are wholly ſuch. It is an action of virtue 
to make examples of vicious men. They may and 
ought to be upbraided with their crimes and follies: 


both far their dn amendment, if they are not yet 
ä incorrigible; and for the terror of others; to hinder - 


1 — — 
but how few 
are capable of this dney ! wen they come in y 
way, it is impoſſible ſometimes to avoid 


are the proper ſubject of fatire! And how little wit 
they bring, for the ſupport of their injuſtice ! The 
weaker ſex is their moſt ordinary theme; and the beſt 
and faireſt ate fure to be the moſt ſeverely handled. 


Amongſt men, thoſe who are proſperouſſy unjuſt, 


are intitled to panagyrie; But afflicted virtue is info- 


nom is wanting, us fr as dulneſt can füpply it: for 
there is a perpetual dearth of vit; a barrenneſs of 
good ſenſe and entertainment. The 
readers will ſoon put an end to this 


ners are there now living, Who 


tem But, good God! how remote they are in 


lently ſtabbed wich at manner of reproaches; no de- 
cency is conſidetti no ſulſdmeneſs omitted; no ve- 


of he 
N of ſcrib» 

ing, There can be no plenſumtry where there is no 
| wits no impreſſion.can be made where tert is 8e 
truth for the foundation,” To eitchide, they une like 
the fruits of the earth in this unnatural ſeaſon: the | 
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neſs; but the greater part of the barveſt "is laid a- 
Jong, and little of good income and wholeſome nou- 
riſhment is received into the barns, This: is'almoſt 
adigreſſion, 1 confeſs: to your lordſhip ; but a juſt 
indignation forced ãt from me. Now Þhave remoy- 
ed this rubbiſh; I will return to ern 2195 mA 
Juvenal and Horacdmee. | 
 Iwould-willingly divide chili . them 
upon the two heads of proſit and delight, which are 
. the. two ends of poetry in general. It muſt be grant- 
ed by the favourers of Juvenal, That Horaee is the 
more copious and ptoß table in his inſtru&ions of u- 
man life: but in my particular opinion, which I ſet 
not up for a ſtandard. to better judgments, Juvenal is 
the more delightful author. I am proſſted by both, I 
n pleaſed with both; but Lowe more to Horace, for 
my inſtraction; and more to juvenal, ſor my pleaſure. 
This, as I ſeid, is my particular. taſte of theſe two 
authors: they, who will have either of them to excel 
the other in both qualities, can ſcarce give better 
reaſons for their opinion, than I:for mine: but all 
unbiaſſed readers will conclude, that my moderation 
is not to be condemned: tg ſuch impartiel men 1 
muſt appeal: for they, Who havealteady formed their 
Ind ent, may juſtly ſtand ſuſpected-of prejudice; 
and though all vo are my. reader vill. fer up to be 
my judges, L enter my cavest ngainſt them, that 
they ought not ſo. much as to beef my jury: Or, if 
they be admitted, it is but reaſon. that they ſhould 


firſt bea Aba erer urge in the defence of my o- 
Dini, 2d at fra. ig noo WY rnb ogy 
That Horace. is-ſomewhat the: better inſtruton.of 


dhe twos is proved · ſrom -hence, That his inſtructi- 
ons are more general; Juvenal's more limited. 80 
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that granting, that the counſels which Wey kde 
equally good for moral uſe; Horace, who gives the 
moſt various advice, and moſt applicable to all oeca- 
fions which can occur to us in the courſe of our 
lives; as including in his diſcourſes not only all the 
rules of morality; but alſo of civil converſation; is, 
undoubtedly; to be preferred to him, Whois more 
circumſeribed in his inſtructions, makes them to few- 
er people, and on ſewer occaſions, than the other. 

I I may be pardoned fot uſing an old ſaying, ſince it 
is true, and to the puxpoſe, Bonum qua communiuss er 
melius, . Juvenal, excepting only his fiyſt ſatire; ig 
in all the reſt, confined, to the expoſing: of ſome par- 
ticular vice; that he laſhes, and there he ſticks, His 
ſentences) are truly ſhining and inſtructive : but they 
are ſprinkled here. and there. Horace is teaching us 
in every line, and is, perpetually moral; be had 
found out the ſkill of Virgil, to hide big ſentences; 
to give »you, the virtue of them, without ſhewr 
ing them in their full extent: which! is the oſten: 
tation of a poet, and not his art: and this petto 
nius charges on. the authors of his time, as a vice 
of writing, which was then growing on the age. Ne 
ſententiae extra corpus orationis emineant: he would 
have them weaved into the body of the work, and 
not appear emboſſed upon it, and ſtriking directly on 

the reader view. Folly wa the proper quarry of 
Horace and noꝶ vice : And, as there are but fe nor 
toriouſly . wieked men in compariſon with adhoal: of 
fools and fops; ſo it is a harder thing to make a man 
wiſe, than to make him honeſt: for the Will is only 
to be reclaimed in the one; but the underſtanding is 
to be informed in the other. There are blind-fides 
and follies, even in the profeſſors of moraFÞHiloſe- 
phy; n chere is not any one ſe@ of them that Ho- 
race has not expoſed. Which, as it was ot the 
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Temme Javenal, who. was wholly employed in lat. | 
. — 
1 nt. 444 niir : 
"ip | Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flarcus amico, 
Tuangit, et adniſſus circum praecandin ludit. 
This was the commendation which e bim 
where by Vitium, he means thoſe little vices, which 
we cal} follics, the defects of human underſtanding, 
or at moſt the peccadillos of life, rather than the 
rragical vices,” to Which men are hurried by their un- 
 ruly paſſions and exorbitant deſires. But in the word 
ome, which ie univerſu, he concludes with me, 
that the divine wit of Horace left nothing untouch- 
e; that he entered into the inmoſt reeeſſes of na- 
ture; found out the imperſections even of the moſt 
wife and grave, as well as of the common people; 
- difcovering, even in the great Trebatius, to whom 
de addreſſes the firſt ſatire) his hunting after buſi- 
neſe, and following the court; as well as in the per- 
ſeeutor Ctiſpinus, His impertinente and importunity. 
* ig true, he ex poſes Criſpinus openly, a8 gommon 
nuiſance: but he rallies the otfer as a friend, more 
finely. The exhortationy of Perfius are confined to 
noblemen : and the Stole philoſophy is that alone 
which be recommends to them Juvenal exhorts to 
particular virtozs, us they are oppoſed ro thoſe vices 
: againſt which he Yeclaime': but Horace Juughs to 
| =: ſhame all follies,” and inſinuates virtue, rather by 


4 . familiar examples;'than by the ſeverity of precepts. 
= This laſt conſideration ſeems to incline the ba- 
4 : | lance on the fide-of Horace, and to give him the 
13 preference to quvenal, not anly im profit; but in plea · 
42 ſure! Butz aſter all, I muſt confeſs, that the delight 
| | which Horace gives me, is but languiſing. Be 
1 pleaſed (ill to underſtand, that I ſpeak of my own 
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taſte only: he may raviſn other men; but I am 
too ſtupid and inſenſible to be tickled, Where he 
barely grins himſelf, and, as Scaliger ſays, only 
ſhews his white teeth, he cannot provoke me to any 
laughter. His, urbanity, chat is, his good manners, 


- 
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are to be commended, but bis. wit is faint; and his = 


ſalt, if I may dare to ſay. ſo, almoſt inſipid. Juve- 

nal is of a more vigorous and maſculine wit, he gives 

me as much pleaſure as I can bear: he fully ſatisfies 
my expectation ; he treats his ſubject home: his 


ſpleen i is raiſed, and he raiſes mine: I have the plea- 


lure of concernment in all he ſays: be drives his 


reader along, with bim; and when he is at the end 


of his way, I willingly ſtop with him. If he went 
another ſtage, it would be too ſar, it would make a 
journey of a progreſs, and turn delight into fatigue. 
When, he gives over, it is a ſign the {ubje& is ex- 
haulted, and che wit of man can carry it no farther. 
If a fault gan be juſtly found. in him, it is that he is 
ſometimes 700 lu t, tos redundant; ſays more 
than he needs, Ike my friend the Plain - Dealer, but 


never mars than pleaſes... Add 10 this, that hies 


tonghts are as juſt a6 thoſe. of Horace, and much 
more elevated. His expreſſions are ſonorous and 
more noble; his verſe. more numerous, and his words 
are ſuitable. to his thoughts, ſublime and lofty. 41 
theſe contribute tofihe leature, of the reader; am 
the Ss, ſoul ew his transports 
are the greatet,, Hatace is always on the amble, Ju- 
venal on + gallop; but his-way is petpetually n 

carpet · ground. He goes with more impetuoſity than 
Horace, but a8 ſecurely; ind the ſwiftneſs adds a 
more lively agitation to the ſpixits,; The low ſtyle 
of Horace is according vo his fubzject, then is, genærnl- | 


ly grayeling+. I; queſtion not but he could have 


ed it: for the n of the | „ whicl 
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the ante to Aukuſtus, ( "molt inſtructive Faire con! 
© 'certiing poetry,) 4s of ſo mach dignity in the words. 
and of ſo much elegancy in the numbers, that th 
duthor plainly thews; "the Sermo Pedeſtris, in his 0: 
ther ſatires, waz rather his choice than'his neceſſity; 
He was a 'fivdl to Hucilius his predeveffor, and was 
reſolyed toſurpaſs him in bis on Manger! Lucilius, 
as we ſte by his remaining fragments, minded nei. 
ther his ſtyle nor his numbers, nor his purity of 
words, nor his run of verſe. Horace therefore 
copes with him in hat humble way of ſatire; writes 
under his own force; and carries 4 dead weight, that 
ne may match his competltor in the race. This Ti. 
magine was the chief reaſon, hy he mindeck only 
. *the clearneſs of his ſatire, and the cleabneſt of ex- 
.preſion; wittiout aſceriling ts thoſe heights, to which 
bir own vigour might have carried him. Bur limit- 
Ang his deſires only: to he chnqueſt of Lucilius, be 
+had the ends of his'rival,” ho Irved before him; but 
made way for a new conqueſt over himſelf, by Juve- 
nal his ſucceſſor} 155 could not give an equal plea- 
ure to his reader, becauſe he 1 vuſed'not equal inftru- 
ments. The fault was in the tools, and not in the 
workman. - But verſification” and numbers are the 
greateſt pleaſures of poetry: Virgil knew it, and 
practiſed both. fo bappily, that for ought T. know, 
{his greateſt exce lleney is in hit Action, I all other 
i parts of poetry, is faultleſs; bat in this he placed his 
chief perſecion. And. give e leave, my lord, ſince 
I have hers an apt occaſion; to ſay; that Virgil could 
_ have written ſharper ſatires, than either Horace or 
Juvenal, if he would have employed his talent that 
way. I will produce a verſe and half of hie, in one 
of hie eclotguee, 00 Juſtify my opinion 5 and with 
cum after | word, to ne, chat he has given 
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" almoſt as many laſhes; as he has. written, ſyllables z it 
= is againſt a bad poet whoſe ill verſes hedeſcribes.z 
ie fl an Non tn, ib li- inne, bs 
05 «Strilenti, miſgrum, ſipala, Wifpobdtrevcihimen'Þ t 
* Bit to rcturm to my puthoſe, w £1 u ther is any bing 
od deficient in nutnbers/ and ſound; the reader is unea- 
is, ſy and unfativfied ; he wants ſoheimüg of his g com- 
I Seen deſires dome kat! which he finds not: 4 and 
of this being the manifeſt defi of Uorate, it is no 
re wonder} that fluding it ſupplied in Tubenl, we are 
es more delighted with Him. And belides this, the 
us 


* ſauce of juvenal is mote poignant, ' to Wed: in 

** an dppetite of reading, him, The meat of Horace is 
ly mote oiriſhing ; but the cookery of Juvenal more 
of exquiſite; ſo that granting! Horace to be the more 
ch general philoſopher, we catnot. deny that Juvenal 
t. was the greater poet, 1. mean in ſatire; His thoughts 
15 : are ſharper, his indignation againſt y vice is more ve- 
v4 hement 3 5 his ſpirit bas more of the common-wealth 
* genius; 5 he treats tyranny, and all the vices attend. 
on ing it, as they deſerve, with the utmoſt rigour: and 
A conſequently : a noble ſoul is better pleaſed with a zea- 
be lous yindicator of Roman liberty, . than with a tem. : 
be porizing 1 poet, a well: mapnered court. dave, and a 
bd man who 5 is .often,, afraid of. lan | ing in the right 
1 place ;,who.i is eger £ decent, becatle be is naturally 
4 ſerv e. - After all,” 8 bad t e diſadvantage 'of 
T”y the times in which hEliyed; - they were better for the 
10 man, but worſe for the fatiriſt. It is generally faid, 
* that thole' enormous vices which \ Were praftfed un- 
iT der the reign. of Domitian,. were not known in the 
my time of Auguſt 5 Caeſar; #1 Th t,t how ore ovens! Wo 
" a larger feld than, Hgrace.. Little follies 521 

oþ | of doors, 1 when, 05 was. _ abe 


e was no Jopgers veto WP.” into * 
"* 
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e opinions of philoſophers, en ns 
man liberty was to be aſſerted. There was more 


need of a Brutus in Domitian's days, to redeem or 
mend, than of a Horace, if he had then been living, 


| to laugh at a fly-catcher, This reſlexion at the ſame | 


time excuſes Horace, but exalts Juyenal. I have end- 
ed, before I was aware, the compariſon of Horace 
and Juvenal, upon the topics of inſtruction and de- 


light ; aud indeed, I may. ſafely bere conclude that 


common · place: for if we make Horace, our miniſter 


ol ſtate in fatixe, and Juvenal of our private plea- 

ſures; I think the latter has no ill bargain of! it. Let 
profit have the pre · eminence of bonovr, in the end 
of poetry. Pleaſure, though but the ſecond i in de- 
gree, is the firſt in e And who. would not 
chuſe to be loved better, ther than to. be more e- 
| lteemed 2 But I am Kel already upon another to- 
pic; which concerns the particular merits, of theſe 
two ſatixiſls, However, 1 will purſue my buſineſs 
Where l ſeft it; and carry it farther than that com- 
mon obſervation of the ſeveral ages in which theſe 
authors flouriſhed. When Horace writ his ſatires, 
the monarchy of kis Caeſar was in its newneſs, and 
the government but juſt made eaſy to the conquered 


uſurpation of that prince upon their freedom, nor 
5 the violent methods Which he ball uſed, in . com- 


paſſing that vaſt deſign : they get remembered his 


proſcriptions, and the laughter of ſo many noble 


Romans their defenders. Amongſt the reſt, that hor- 


rible action of his, When be forced Livia from the 
arms of her huſbai 
married, as Di relates the ſtory, and, big with 
child as the Was, colliityed r&the bed: of his inſult- 
ing tival. © The ſameDion Caſſius gives us another 
i mn that Cotne- 


people. They could not poſſibly have forgotten the 


d, who was conſtrained to ſee her 
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nus $iſcnna, being reproached in full ſenate, with. 


we the licentious conduct of his wife, returned this an · 
cer; that he had married her by the counfll'of Au: 
ug, guſtus: intimating, ſays my author, that Auguſtus had 

obliged him to that marriage, that be might, under 
* mat covert, have the more free acceſs unto her. His 
0 adulteries were ſtill before their eyes, but they muſt 


10 be patient, Where they had not power, In other 
has things that emperor. was moderate enough: proper - 
ter ty was generally ſecured; and the people entertain - 
. ed with public ſhows and donatives, to make them 
Let more eaſily digeſt their loſt liberty, But Auguſtus, | 
who. was conſcious to himſelf of ſo many crimes 
wo which he had committed, thought im; the te feſt place, 
| to provide for his own reputation, by making an e- 
505 dict againſt lampoons and ſatires, and the authors of 
Ip thoſe defamatory writings, which my author Tur 
of tus, from the lau- term, calls /amo/os Hibellos. ' 
In che firſt book of bis Annals, be gives the ol. 

lowing account of i it, in theſe words: Primus A.- 
Loſe guſtus cognitionem de famoſis libellis ſpecie legit ejut, 
res, tractavit: commotus Caſſi Severi libidine, qua viros 
and foeminaſque inluſt res, procatibus ſcriptis di famaverat. 
Thus in Engliſh: © Auguſtus was the firſt, who 
FI « under. the colour of that law took cogniſance of 
nor I © lampoons; being provoked to it, by the petulaney. 
7H © of Caſſius Severueg, who had defamed many illuſtri- 
w- © ous perſons of bath ſexes, in his writings.” The 
»ble law co which Tacitus refers, was Lex lacſus najeſtu- 
T0 tis, commonly called, for the ſuke of brevity, 1a 
the jeſtas; or, 6a we fay; high treaſon: he means not 
her that this law had not been formerly: for 
vith it had been made by Decemvi d was inſcriths 
ult⸗ ed amongſt the reſt ii | 
ther the aſperſion of the Roman majeſty, either of the 
ne- 2 en * 
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on that paſſage, of Tacitus; I; will add only by the 


the majeſty oft y 


of, the, N . 
ſtrates: : and the infringement of it was capital: that 
is, the offender was whipt to death, with the Faſtes, 
which were born, before, their chief bfhcers of Rome. 
But, Auguſtus was the firſt, who reſtoxed:that. i inter- 
mitted law. By the, words, Under colour of that leu, 
he inſinuates that Auguſtus cauſed it to be executed, 
on pretence of thoſe libels, which were written by. 
Caſſius Severus, againſt the nobility: But, in truth, 


to ſave bimſelf from ſuch defamatory verſes. Sueto- 
nius likewiſe: makes mention of it thus: Sparſos de 


ſei in curia r ſamoſos. libellos, nec expavit, et magna cu- 
ra redarguits.s Ac ne reguiſitis guidem auctoribug, id 
- cenſuit, cognoſcendum poſt hac, de iis gui libellos 
aut carmina ad infami am cilfuſpi am ſub alieno nomine e- 
dant. | Auguſtus was not afraid of libels, ſays that 
author yet he took all care imaginahle to have them 
anſwered; and then decreed, that for the time to 
come, the authors of them ſhould be puniſhed. But 


Aurelius makes it yet more clear, according to my 


ſenſe, that this empetror for his ow¼nn ſake durſt not 


permit them: Fecit id Auguſtus in ſpeviem, et quaſi 


gratificaretur populo Romaito,.. et. primoribas urbis ; ; 
fed revera ut fi bi conſuleret: Nam habuit in animo, 


| comprimere nimiam guorundam procacitutem in loguendo, 
a ua nec ipſe exemptus fuit. Nam ſuo nomine\compe-" 


ſeere erat invidioſum, ſub. alieno facile et ul. Er- 


go ſpecie legis tradenit, quaſi} populi Romani majeſtas 


Infamaretur. This, I. think, is aſufficient comment 


way, that the whole family of the Caeſars, and all 
their relations, we were included! in the law; becauſe 
. in the Une of the ou» 


| | ; ged het 12 ia 10 
1 0. Gaſhus Severus, he was ; contemporary with Ho- 
1885 and * the | ont! again! whom he writes 
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was wholly in 
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| in his wahy under this title, In Cafium Severum . 
Li maledicum poetam ; perhaps opening to kill two 
Re! 5 
_ erows, according to our proverb, with one ſtone; 
* and revenge both himſelf and his emperor together. 
7 | From hence I may reaſonably conclude,” That Au- 
4 


Y ouſtus, who was not altogether ſo good as he was 
by. 2 had ſome by - reſpect in the enacting of this law: 
for to do any thing for nothing, was not his maxim. 
Horace, as he was a courtier, complied with thei inter- 
a . eſtof his maſter 3 and avoiding the laſhing'of greater 
24 crimes, confined himſelf to the ridiculing of petty vi- 
tg ces andcommon follies; excepting only fomereſery- 
ed caſes, in his odes and epodes, of his own particular 
quarrels, which either with permiſſion of the magi - 
ſtrate, or without it, every man will revenge, though . 
I ſay not that he ſhould; for prior laefit, is a good 
excuſe in-the civil law, if chriſtianity had not taught 
us to forgive. However, he was not the proper 
man to arraign great vices, at leaſt if the ſtories 
which we hear of him are true, that he practiſed 
| ſome, which I will not here mention, out of honour 
to him. It was not for a Clodius to accuſe adulter- 
ers, eſpecially when Auguſtus was of that number: 
fo that though his age was not exempted from the 
worlt of yillanies, there was no freedom left to re- 
prebend them, by reaſon of the edict. And our poet 
not fit to repreſent them in an odious character, 
becauſe himſelf was dipt in the ſame actions. Upon 
this account, wi farther inſiſting on the different 
tempers of Juvenal and Horace, I conclude, that the 
ſubjects which Horace choſe for ſatire, are of a 


Ire 

oy _ "4 than Ma jon yr Juvenal "7008 
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| them is yet remaining to be conſidered, Perſius was 
grave, and particularly oppoſed his gravity to lewd- 

_ neſs, which was the predominant vice in Nero's court, 
at the time when he publiſhed his fatires, which was 
before that emperor fell into the exceſs of cruelty, 

5 Horace was à mild admoniſher, a court · ſatiriſt, fit 
|. _ for the gentle times of Auguſtus, and more fit, for 
1 the reaſons which I have already given. juvenal 
was as proper for his times, as they fot theirs; his 
was an age that deſerved a more ſevete chaſtiſement; 
vices were more groſs and open, more flagitious, 
= more: encouraged by the example of a tyrant, and 
=, more protected by his authority. Therefore, where- 
ſoevet juvenal mentions Nero, he means Domitian, 
W wWhonthe dates hot attack in bis owt perſon, but 
Wo ſcourges bim by proxy. Heinſius urges in praiſe of 
N Horace, that according to the ancient art and law of 
ſatire; it ſhould be nearer to comedy than tragedy; 

- potdeclaiming againſt. vice, but only laughing at it. 
19 Neither Perſius nor juvenal were ignorant of this, 
bor they bad both ſtudied Horace. And the thing 
= . ifelf is plaivly true. But as they had read Horace, 
3 they had lil e v iſe read Lucilius, of whomPerſius * 


g F4y 4 
e urbem; el genuinum  fregt Hine; f I 
| Meaning: Mutivs and Lupus: and herd fg * 
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| goithatihey thooght the dnt; of eee 
more proper to their purpoſe than that of Horace. 
1 1+ They changed ſatire, ſays Holiday but they chang- 
| "Me 1 ei forghe better: for the buſineſs be als to reform 
| ; orext * a farther th * 
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on; whereas a perpetual gtin, like that of ee 
does rather anger than amend a mann. 

Thus far that learned: erigicy Barten Holiday, 
whoſe i interpretation and illuſtrations of Juvenal are 
as excellent. as the verſe of his tranſlation and his 
Engliſk-are lame and pitiful. For it is nor enough 
to give us the meaning of u poet, which I acknow- | 
lege him to have performed! moſt / faithfully ; but he 
mult alfo imitate his genius, amd his numbers, us far 
as the Engliſh will come up to the elegance of the o- 
riginal. In few words, it is 6nly for's poet to tranſ- 
late a poet. Holiday and Stapylton had not enough 
conſidered this, when they attempted Juvenal: but 
I forbear reflection; only I beg loave to take notice 
of this Tentence, where Holiday fays, 4 perpetual 
grin, lite that i of Horace, +ather angers than amends 


4 nan. Kean give him up the manner of Horace 


in low ſatire! fo eaſuy : let che chaſtiſements'of juve· 
nal de never ſo; neceſſary for his new kitid of ſatire ; 

let him declaim as wirtily and ſharply as he pleafes, Wi 
yet ſtill the hiceſt and moſt delicate touches of ſatire 
conſiſt in fane raillery. This, my lord, is your par- 
ticular talent, to which even Juvenal could not ar · 


rive It Is hot reading, it is not imitation of an au- 


thor, whigh can produce this fineneſs : it muſt be in- 
born, it muſt proceed from a genius, and particular 
way of thinking, which is 'not to be taught; and 
therefore not to be imitated by him who has it not 


from nature t how eufy it is to call rogue and villain, 
and that wittily! But how hard t make à man ap- 


pear. a fool, a blockhead, or a knave, without uſing 
any of thoſe opprobriousiterms! To ſpare the groſſ- 
neſs of the names, and to do the thing yet more fe- 


verely, is to draw n full face, and to make the noſe 
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depth of ſhadowing. . This is the myſtery of that 
noble trade; which yet no maſter can teach to his 
apprentice: he may give the rules, but the ſcholar 
is never the nearer in his practice. Neither is it 

true, that this fineneſs of raillery is offenſive. A 
witty man is tickled while he is Hurt in this manner; 

and a fool feels it not. The occaſion of an offetce | 
may poſſibly be given: but he cannot take it. If it 
be granted, that in effect this way docs more miſ- 
chief; that a man is ſecretly wounded, and though 
he be not ſenſible himſelf, yet the malicious world 
will find it for him: yet there is ſtill a vaſt difference 
betwixt the flovenly butchering of a man, and the 
fineneſs of a ſtroke: that ſeparates the head from the 
body, and leaves it ſtanding in its place. A man 
may be capable, as Jack Ne wife faid of his ſer- 


GO us 


to make a malcfattvr die fweetly, was only ueber 
to her huſband. I wiſh I could apply it to myſelf; 
ift the reader would be kind enough to thinł it belongs 
to me. The character of Zimri in my Abſalom, is, 
hr in my opinion, worth the whole poem: it is not 
bloody, but is ridiculous enough: and he for whom 
it was intended, was too witty to reſent it as an in- 
jury, If I had railed, I might have ſuffered for it 
juſtly; but I managed mine own work more happily, 
perhaps more'dextrouſly. I avoided the mention of 
great crimes, and applied myſelf to the repreſenting 
of blind-ſides, and little extravagancies : to which, 
the wittier a man is, he-is generally the more obnox- 
jous. It ſucceeded as I wiſhed; the jeſt went round, 
and he was, laughed 1 ee who _— hs 
frolic. n 
| And thus, my lord, you ſee 1 1205 e the 
manner of Horace, and of your lordſhip, in this 
kind of ſatire, to that of Juvenal; and I think rea- 


ay W un betzbe d ſure of his 
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ſonably. Holiday ought not to have arraigned ſo 
great an author, for that which was his excellency 
and his merit: Or if he did, on ſuch a palpable mĩ- 
ſtake, he might expect that ſome one — 
ariſe, | either in- his on time, or after him; to 

fy his error, and reſtore to Hotace: that comwenda- 
tion, of which he has ſo unjuſtly robbed him. And 
let the manes of Juvenal forgive me, if I ſay,” that 
this way of Horace was the beſt for atnending man- 
ners, as it is the moſt difficult. His was egſe re- 
cindendum ; but that of Horace was a pleaſant cure, 
with all the limbs preſerved, entire; and, as our 
mountebanks, tell us, in their hills, without keeping 
the patient within doors for a day. What they pro- 
miſe only, Horace has effectually performed: yet I 
contradict not the propoſition xchich I formerly ad- 
vanced : Juvenal's times required a more painfu 
kind of operation: but if he had lived in the age © 
Horace, I muſt needs affirm, that he had it not a- 
bout him. He took the method which was preſerib- 
ed him by his own genius; Which was ſharp und e- 
ger; he could not rally, but he could declaim: and 
as, his provocations were great, he has revenged 
them tragically, | This notwithſtanding, I am to ſay 
another word, which, as true: as it is, will yet diſ- 
pleaſe the partial admirerslof our Horace. I have 


bintec it before 3 but it is time for m now te ſpeak. 25 


more plainly. (ive g n ht 
. xFhis manner: of Horace-is ideell the beſt; but 
2 has not executed it altogether ſo happily, at 
leaſt not often. The manner df Juvenal ib confeſſed 
to he inferior to the former; but Juvenal has exeel-, 
led him in his perſormauae. \Savedak han Gtilel | 
more; wittily than Horace has allied. Horace means 
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experiment, Juvenal always intends to move your 
indignation; and he always brings about his pur- 
Poſe, Horace, for aught I know, might have tick - 
lech the people of his age but amongſt the moderns 
de is not ſo ſucceſaſul. They who ſay he entertains 
ſo pleaſantly, may perhaps value. themſelves on the 
quickneſs of their on underſtandings, that they can 


ſee a jeſt farther off than other men: they may find 
occaſion of laughter in the wit · battle of the two buf- 


foons, Sormentus and Cicerrus; and hold their ſides 
for fear! of burſting, when Rupifius and Perfius are 
ſcoldingl For my ow part; I can only like the 
characters of all four, Which are judiolouſty given: 
but for my heart I cannot ſo much as mile at heir 
inſipid railbery. I ſee not why Perſius ſhould: call 


that becauſe. he had killed Juljus Caeſar for endea- 
vonring to be a king, therefore: he ſhoukd be deſir- 


ed ta murder Rupilius, only becauſe his name was 


Mr. King. A miſerable clench, in my opinion; for 


Horace to record: I have heard honeſt Mr. Swan 
make many a detter, and yet have had the grace to 


hold my countenance, But it may be puns were 


then in faſbjon, as they were wit in the ſermons of 


the laſt ages and in the court of king Charles 11, 1 | 


am ſorry to ſay it, for the ſake of Horace; but cer- 


tain it is, be rennen 
ily on garbage. AN. 
But 1 have Already We g Fe 


but I have tired your lordſhip's patience, with this 


long rambling, and, I fear, trivial diſcourſe. Upon 


ide one half of the merit, that is, pleaſure, F ean- 


not but concluds that Juyenul was the better ſatiriſt: 


they, who- will deſcend into his particular prafes, 


may fad them ar large in the difſertation of the 
1 Rigaltius to Thaanus. 41 for e 
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| have given the wks ee deletes to. 


both 24 innen * * 
ſubject. 

Barten Holiday, who inland both von ko 
Pperſius, has made this diſtinction betwixt them, 
which is no. leſs true than witty 3 That, in Perfius, 
the difficulty is to find a meaning; in Juyensdl to 
chuſe a meaning: ſo crabbed is Perſius, and-fo copi- 


: 2 HI ſo much the underſtanding is em- 


in one, and ſo much the jndgment in e o- 
— o difficult it is to find any ſenſe in the for- 
mer, and the beſt ſenſe of the latter. SEE 


eee eee eee eee 


allowed bim but the ſecond place, 1 deſire him to 


dowments, beſidet the 


-of diligence and 


ſtady, Aud coming after him, and building upon his 


foundations, might not probably; with all theſe 


helps, ſurpaſs him ? And whether it be/any-diſbo- 


* 


nour to Horace to be thius ſurpaſſed; fince no , = 

or ſcienee; is at once begun and perſected, . 

it muſt paſs firſt through many hands, aud even thro 

_ ſeveral ages? If Lucilius could add to Eunius, and 
Horace to Lucilius, why, withont' any diminution 

to the fame of Horace, might not Juvenal give 'the 
laſt perfection to that work? Or rather; what difrepu- 
tation is it to Horace; that Juvenal excels in the t- 
gical ſatire, as Horace does in the comical? I have 


read over attentively both Heinſius and Dacier, in 


their: commendations of Horace; but I can find no 
more in either of them, fop the preference of him to 
Juvenal, than the inſtrustide part the part of uiſ- 


dom; and not that of pleaſure; ' which therefore is 


here: er enge What 
2 : Hr 2 1 Seat. 
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and Rigaltius have pleaded to the contrary for Ja. 
venal. And to ſhew that 1 am impartial, 1 will 
35 here tranſlate what Decker bas. ſaid | on that fub- 
Jt” £1 aa ; 
T 50 give a more juſt idea of the two books 
i ſatites made by Horace, tan by comparing them 
to the ſtatues of the Sileni, to which Alcibiades com- 
pares Socrates, in the Sympoſium. They were fi- 
gures, which had nothing of agreeable, nothing of 
beauty on their out- ſide: but When any one took 
the pains to open them, and ſearch into them, he 
there found the ſigures of all the deities. So, in the 
| ſhapelthat"Horace preſents himſelf to us, in hĩs ſa- 
tires, we ſee nothing at the firſt view which deſerves 


ment for children, than for the ſerious conſideration 
of men: but when we take away his cruſt, and that 
which hides him from our fight, when we Hiſcover 
him to the bottom, then we find all the divinitics 
in a full aſſembly: That is to ſay, all the virtues 
Which ought to be the continual exerciſe. of thoſe, 
ho ſeriouſly endeavour to correct their vices. 
- * It is eaſy to obſerve, that Dacier, in this noble 
I  Emilitude, has confined, the praiſe of his author 
wholly to the inſtructive part: the eee 
5 turns on this, and ſo does that which follows. 
5 3 theſe ew dook# of.fatire; + is the duliveſs of 
8 Horace to inſtruct us how to combat our vices, to re- 
gulate our paſſions, to ſollow nature, to give bounds 
to our deſires, to diſtinguiſſi betwixt truth and falſ- 
hood, and betwixt our eonceptions of things, and 
things themſelves: to come back from our prejudi- 
1 - cate opinions, to undenſtand exactly the principles 
1 and motives of all bur actions; and to avoid the ri- 
1 | dicule, into which all men neceſſarily fall, who are in- 
4 toxicated with thoſe notions which they have receiv- 
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our attention. It ſeems that he is rather an -amuſe- 9 
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belongs to ſatire.” But, after that, with 1 
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founded on nicht reaſon. 4 
Ina word, he 
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ſons: and-the proof of his precepts. 


They who endeavour not to corre& themſelves» 
according. to ſo exit a model; are jult like the pati- 
ents, Nhe have on We them a book of zdmira- - 
ble receipts. for their diſeaſes, and pleaſe themſelyes WP 0) 
with reading it, ithout comprehending the nature 

of the remedies, or how to apply them to their cure · 
Let Horace g0 off with _ A ta ac which 45 

he has ſo well deſerved. . 1 
To conclude the Sec eren er FOE po- 2 
ets, 1 will uſe the words of Virgil, in his ifm K. 


neid, where Eneas propoſes the rewards of the ſoot | 


race,” the hte? teſt, who. eee the zonk 


crowned as. victors, with ie wreath | that properly 
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5 he labours to render ys "bias in kel 30908 
tion to ourſelves, agreeable. and Hithful to our 
friends, and diſcreet, ſerviceable, and well-bred in 
relation to thoſe with whom we "es e livks dat aa 
and to converſe. To make his figures intelligible, . 
tc conduct his readers through thelibyrinth'6f ſoine | 
perplexed ſentence, or obſcure pirentheſiv/His. 00 
great matters And, as Epictetus ſays}; there is no- 
; ming of beauty in all this, or what is worthy, of a 
prodent man. The principal buſineſa, and which i is of | 
moſt importance to us, is to ſhew the ule, the rea- 
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| i brow: their maſters; and which they obſtinately 45 
retain, without examining. whether. or no hey he 3 


a 


. pruemia pnin 
Ateipient, flavaque caput Forer; alles. N 


Let theſe three ancients, be'preferred to all. e's mo- 
derns; as firſt arriving at Foals let them all 5 
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El... hi ; ta Juvenal ride firſt i in triumph.” 11165 
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B 1 5 40880 Perſivs, 'the' Kit er he ard det pits, 
de contented With this Gitchin ſets, ana "witty vi- 
3 es not only over all the Gtecians, who1 
| norant 5 the Roman fatire, 3 over: all e- 
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mid formerly, taught the firſt play at. Rome, in the 
pPeat 30 ube'cordit&QCQCOXIAV. Fhave ſince de- 
1 Fred m learned friend, Mr. Maidwell; to compute 
wd Aſference of eien detwixt Ariftophanes and 
al 4 Lipids Xndronicay: ant Keaffarcs me from the beſt 
K rs, chat Pas, the laſt of Ariſtophanies's 
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whence 1 have probably deduced, that Livius Andro- 
nicus, who was a Grecian, had read the plays of 


the old comedy; which were ſatirical,” and. alſo of 
the new;; for Menander was fifty years before him, 


plays, that were of the ſatirical nature. That the 
Romans had farces before this, it is true; but then 


began the Roman. ſatire. | According to that er 
nm which Juvenal gives of it in his firſt; 


Quiet uid aguit' bonnet, vorm, Fimor irc, vo 
al diſcurſus, noſtri ef! Aer rege libetti, . 
This. is at in which 1 have made bald 1% * 


100 


from Caſaubon, Rigakius, -Dacier, and indeed from 2 
all the modern critics, that not Ennius, but Andro» 
nicus was the firſt, who, by the Archaea: Gomoedla 


of the-Greeks, added many beauties to the firſt rude 


and.barbarous Roman ſatire : which fort of poem, 


though we had not derived from. Rome, yet nature 
teachan ome ind, in all ages; and in every country. 
It is but neceſſary, that after ſo much hne been 
«laid of ſatire, ſome definition of it Mould be g 
Heiahos, in his diſſertations on Horace, makes 
ſor me, in. theſe words; Satire is 4 kind of 2 
without a ſeries of action, invented;for the purging of 
our minds ;| in which human;wices,, ignorance, and ers 


rort, ond all things befidety which.are produced from « 


them, in every man, are ſeverely re prebended; part 
dramatically, partly ſimply, and 1 in both ki 
n but for the maſt 1 e and * 
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betwist Ariſtophanes and Andronicus is 150; from 


Andranicus was the firſt who wrote after the manner 
of the old comedy, in his plays; be was imitated by 

Enniĩus, about thirty years afterwards... Though the 
former- writ fables; the latter, ſpeaking properly, 
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cultl ; conſiſting in a low. familiar way, chiefly" ird 
Harp and pungent manner of ſpeech ; 'but partly, alſo, . 
in a futetious and civil ua of jeſting ; iy whith. iiber 


_ hatred, er luugbier, or indignation is moved. 


WMbere I cannot but obſerve, that this obſcure and 


perplexed deſinition, or rather deſeription of ſatire, 


is wholly accommodated to the Horatian way; and 
excluding the works of Juvenal and Perſius, as fo- 
_ reigndfrom that kind of poem : the clauſe in the be- 


ginning of it C without a ſeriet of action) diſtingaiſnmes 
ſatire properly from ſtage · plays, which are all of one 


action, and one continued ſeries of action. The 


end or ſcope of ſatire is to purge the paſſions; ſo 
far it is common to the ſatires of Juvenal and 


fo Perſius: : the reſt hich follows, is alſo generally be 


longing, to all three; till he comes upon us, with 


the excluding clauſe (conſe Ming in a low familiar way 


* 


mount, und ſnew their horfemanthip. Holiday | is 


ef ſpeech ) which is the proper character of Horace; 


2 from which; the other two, for their honour be 
it ſpoken, are Tas! diſtant. But how come lowneſs 


of ſtyle, and the familiarity of words, to be ſo much 
the propriety of ſatire, that without them, a poet 


eun be no more a ſatiriſt, than without riſibility he 
can be a man? Is the fault of Horace to be made the 


virtue and ſtanding rule of this poem ? Is the grande 


ſophos of Perſius, and the ſubſimity of Juvenal to be 
eircumſeribed, with the meanneſs of words and vul- 
garity of expreſſion? If Horace refuſed the pains of · 
numbers, and the loftineſs of figures, are they bound 


to follow ſo ill a precedent? Let him walk a- foot 


with: his pad in his band, for his own pleafure; but 
let not them be acoounted no poets, ho chuſe to 


not afraid to ſay, that there was never ſuch a fall, 
us from his odes to his ſatires, and that he, injuri- 
to 9 hr” Rang his harp: The mw_ 
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e of SAA. 163 
way of Perſius and Juvenal was. new. when they be· 
gan it; but ĩt is old to us; and what poems have not, 
with time, received an alteration in their faſhion? 
Which alteration; ſays Holiday, is to after · times, ab 
good a warrant as the ſirſt. Has not Virgil changed | 
the manners of Homer's heroes in his Aneid? cer- 

_ . tainly he has, and for the better. For Virgil's age 

Vas more civilized, and better bred; and he writ ac - 

cording to the politeneſs of Rome, under the reign 

of | Auguſtus Caeſar; not to the rudeneſs of Aga» OY 

memnon's age, or the time of Homer. Why (hould . 

we offer to confine free ſpirits to one form, when Wwe 

cannot ſo much as conſine our bodies to one faſhion 

of apparel ? Would not Donn's ſatires, which a- 

bound with ſo much wit, appear more charming, if 

he had taken care of his words, | and of his numbers? 2 

But he followed Horace ſo very cloſe, that of neceſ- 

ſity he muſt fall with him: And I may ſafely ſay it 

of this preſent age, That if we are. nat ſo great | 

e e ly ve are better poets... 

But 1 have ſaid enough, and it may be too muc 
on this ſubject. Will your lordſhip be pleaſed to 
prolong my audience, only ſo far, till I tell you my 
own trivial thoughts, how a modern ſatire ſhould be 
made. I will not deviate in the leaſt from the pre- 
cepts and examples of the ancients, who were always 
our. beſt maſters, I will only illuſtrate them, and dif 
cover ſome of the hidden beauties i in their defi 

that we thereby may form our own in imitation o 
them. Will you pleaſe but to obſerve, that Perſius, 
the leaſt in dignity of all the three, has notwithſtand- 
ing been the firſt, who has diſcoyered to us this im- 
portant ſecret, in the delignit of a perfect ſatire; 

4#that it ought offfy to treat of bis ſubject; to be conl- * 
fined to one particular theme ; or, at leaſt, to One 
principally. If other vices occur in the management 
2 + ne ene EINER 
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of the thiek, they ſhould. only be trankently' laſhes, 
and not -de-infilted on, ſo as to make the deſign 
double. As in a play of the Engliſh faſhion, which 
we call a Tragi- comedy, there is to be but one main 
deſign: and though there bean under · plot, or ſecond 
walk df comical characters and adventures, yet they 
are ſubſervient to the chief fable, carried along under 
it, and helping 10 it; ſo that the drama maꝶ not 
fee a monſter with two heads. Thus the Coperni- 
_ ran ſyſtem of the planets males the moon to be mov- 
ed by the motion of the earth, and carried about her 


* 


orb, as a' dependent of hers; Maſcardi in his dif. 


courſe of the Doppio favola, or double tale in plays, 
gives an inſtanee of it, in the famous paſtoral} of Gua- 


rini, called I Paſtor Fido 4 where Coriſes and the 
Satyr are the under · parts: yet we may obſerve, that 
| Obrifea is brought into the body of che plot, and 
made fubſervrent to it. It is certain, that the divine 
Vir of Horste was not ignorant of this rule, that a 
play, though it confiſts of many parte, maſt yet be 
one in the action, and muſt drive on the atcompliſh- 
r 16 od for he gives this very. precepe, 
I Sit qiodvis inples duntaxat et winm; © 


Yet be Gems: not much to mindi it in his fazires, n ma- 
ny of them conſiſling of more;arguments than one; 
and the ſecond without dependence on the frſt. Ca. 
ſaubon has obſerved this before mes in his preference 
| of Perſius to Horace: and will ha ve his own beloved 
author to be the firſt, who found out, and introduc- 
ed this method of coulining himſelf to one fobject. 1 
ow it may be ur defence of Horace, that this 
15 * 0 0 ſe the 5 word Saturg 
b plentiful ſtored with all variety 
its and grains. - Yet Juvenal, who calls his poem 
a Farrago, which is a word of the ſame Govification 
-with Satura, has choſen to follow the ſame method 
* 
8 | 2 # * 8 * 
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1 deſign. That vatiety which is not to be found in 


venal in every ſatire; excepting the fir(l; ties himſelf 


and good, are to. be found ; 
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; | Pacarnss of farm, Ab; 
of Perfiusand not of Horace, 1 And-Boileau, whoſe 
_ example alone is a fufficient authority, haswwholdy 
cnſined himſelf, in all his ſatires; to cis unity of 


any one ſutite, ia, at eaſt, in many, written on ſeve - 
ral occaſions. And if variety be uf abſolute neceſſi - 
ty in every one of them, {according to the erymala- 


g y of the word yet it may oriſe naturally from ane 


fubjett, as ĩt is diverfly treated) in the feveral ſub - 


ordinate branches of itz all rehaving+ to the chief. 


It may be illuftrated-2ecordinghy with variety of eu- 
ampbes in the fubdivigons of u; dd with as many 
precepts as there ate members of ĩt q which alk tage- 


tber may complete that elle, eee _ 
is properly a ſatire." TT 
Under tha unity N ar abi, eta 8 


hendediaciothet rule for perfecting the defign of tue 


fatire The pet is bound, and that ex offen, 4D 
give his reader ſome one precept of moral virtueiz 


and to caution him ageinſt ſome one particular vice 
or folly. Other virtues, ſubordinate to the firſi, 
may be recommended, under that chief head ; and 


which he principally intends. But he is chief to 
inculeate one virtue, and inſiſt on Met. Thus Ju- 


to one principal inſtractive point, or: to the hun- 
ning of moral evil. Even in the ſixth, which ſeems 


only an arraignment of the whole ſex of woman - 


Kind, 'there is a latent admonition io avoid ith wo- 
men, dy ſhewing how very few, who are virtuous 
them. But this, 
though the wittieſt of all his ſatirts/ has yet the leaſt 


ol truth or inſtruction in it. He has tun himſelf into 


bis old declamatory way, and almoſt forgotten that 


he was now ſetting up for a moral poet. 


3 


* 0 


other vices or ſollies may be fcourged, | beſides that 
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perſius is never wanting to us in ſome profitable 
Ws and in expoſing the oppoſite vices. to it. 


His kind of philaſophy is one, which is the Stole; 


and every ſatire is a comment on one particular dog - 
ma of that ſect; unleſs we will except the firſt, which 


is againſt bad writers 3 and yet even there he forgets 


not the precepts of the Porch. In general, all vir- 
tues are every where to be praiſed and recommended 


to practice; and all vices to be reprehended, and 


mate either odious or ridiculous; or elſe dere 
fundamental error in the whole deſign. 

I have already declared who are the only argon 
that are the adequate object of private ſatire, and who 


they are that may properly be expoſed by name for 


public examples of vices and follies; and therefore, 
Iwill trouble your lordſhip no farther with them. Of 
tho beſt and fineſt mai ner of ſatire, I have ſaid enough 
in the compariſon betwixt Juvenal and Horace: it 
ly out of countenance, of which your: lordſhip is the 


beſt maſter in this age. I will proceed to the verſiſi- 
cation, which is moſt proper for it, and add ſome- 


What to what I have ſaid already on that ſubject. 
The ſort of verſe which is called Burleſque, conſiſt- 
ing of eight ſyllables, or four feet, is that which our 
excellent Hudibras has choſen I ought, to have 
mentioned him before, when I ſpake of Bonn; but 
by a ſlip of an old man's m 
The worth of his poem is 0 well known to need 
my commendation, and he is above my cenſure; his 
ſatire is of 1 

with proſe. Th 


enough to his deſign, as he bas menaged it: but in 
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ry he was forgotten. 


e Yarfonian kind, though unmixed 
e choige of his numbers is ſuitable . 


any other band, the flortneſs of his verſe, and the 
een . ya IT of 
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ſtyle. And beſides, the dbuble rhyme, (a neceſſary 
companion of burleſque writing) is not ſo proper for 

manly ſatire, for it turns earneſt too much to jeſt / | 4 

and gives us 4 boyiſh kind of pleaſure. It tickles * 

aukwardly with a kind of pain, to the beſt ſort of 

readers; we are pleaſed ungratefully, and if I may 

ſay To, againſt our liking. We thank him not for 

giving us that unſeaſonable delight, when we know 

be could have given us a better and more ſolid. He 

might have left that taſk to others, who, not being 

able to put in thought, can only Make us grin with 

the excreſeence of a word of two or three ſyllables 

in the cloſe. - It is, indeed, below ſo great a maſt= _ g 

er to make uſe of ſuch little inſtrumtut. But his 

go ſenſe is perpetually ſhining through all be 

writes; it affords us not the time of finding faults. 

We paſy through the leyity of his rhyme, and are 
| immediately carried into ſome admirable; ; uſeful 

thought. After all, he has choſen this kind of 

verſe; and bas written the beſt in it: and had he 

taken another, he would always have excelled.” As 

we ſay of a Den- that whatſoever his of- 

fice be, he ſtill makes it uppernioſt, and "YE bene · 
| cial to himſelf, - © : 

 Tiqdickneb of your imagine, * b has - 2 
| already prevented meg and you know before-hands 
| that I would prefer the verſe of ten ſyllables, which 
k we call the Engliſh heroic, to that of eight, This 
is truly my opinion: for this ſort of number is more 
roomy: the thought can turn itſelf with greater caſe 
.in a larger compaſs. When the rhyme comes too 
thick upon us, it ſtraitens the expreſſion; wel are 
. thinking of the cloſe, when we ſhould be 7 
in adorning the thought. It makes A poet giddy with 
turning in à ſpace too narrow for his imagingtlon; 
he loſes many NY * advan 
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chia Rapita is an 


oe og scatos, With dome kind of ae, 


. Of the One and 


vantage. For 2 burleſque rhyme, 1 have already 
eoneluded to be none; or if it were, it is more eaſi - 
HF purchaſed in ten ſyllables than in eight: in both 
oecaſions it is as in a tennis - court, when the ſiroaks 
of greater fotce are given, when we ſtrike out and 
May at length. Taſſone and Boileau have left us the 
. beſt examples of this way, in the Secchia/Rapita, and 
the Lutrin. And next them Metlin Coecajus in his 
Baldus. 1 will peak only . of the two former, be. 
Kaufe the laſt is written in Latin verſe. The Sec- 
poem, a ſatire of the Varto- 
nian kind. It is written in the Stanza of eight, 
Which is thezg mea füre for hervie verſe. The words 
are ſtutely, the numbers ſmooth, the turn both of 
thoughts and words is happy.” "The gf fix- lines * 
of the Stanza ſeem majeſtical and ſevere; but the 
two laſt türn them ne pleaſant ridicule. Boi- 
Jean) if F am not much deceived, has modeled from 
hence his Noe Lutrin, He had read the burleſque 


+ witty! #9 it was; and fbhud nothing in France 
at was worthy hie into But he copied the 


Italian fo well, that his q may paſs for an origi- 
nal. He writes it in the French heroic verſe, and 


tells it an herete poem t his/fobjett"is"wivial, but 
bis verſe-is hebe, I doubt nt bot he had Virgil in 


bis eye; for we find wor N iro imitations of 
Him, and fome paroches; as pt 
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Nom, "tan pere 4 Paris, ne fut point Boulanger: „ 
4 Ei ti nes Point du ſang a de Gervais Horloger: | 
E 7 mere te fut point ta { aitreſſe « Pun Gele, boy 7 
4 e. ſes fantr, te forma Pune Roche : 
Une figreſſe Henle; en quelque. bb 4 
Ts fit, avec on, laift, | Juceer Ia Crauats 
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Aud, a6;Virgitinihid Senne of the "Us 5b | 
petually raiſes the lowneſs of his ſubje&, by the lof- 
tineſs of his words; and ennobles it by compariſons 
dravn from empires, ee e . 
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We. ſee Boiltau purſuing kim in the ſame: flights; 
and ſcarcely yielding to his maſter. This; 1 chin 
my lurd, to be the moſt beautiful, and moſt — 4 
kind of ſatire. Here is the majeſty of the heroic, 
finely mix ed with the venom of the other; and ralf · 9 

ing the- delight which otherwiſe would be lar nd 
vulgar by the ſablimity of the expreſſion, I could u ; 
ſomewhat more of the delicacy: of this and ſome o- 

ther of his ſatires; but it might turn to bis \. 
dice; if it were cargjed back'to France 
have given your lordſhip hat this an what 
verſe; and in what manner this ſort of ſatire may deft” 
de managed. Had I time, I could enlarge on the beanti- 
ful turns of wordsand thoughie which are as tequiſite 
in this, as in berdit be try inſelf; of which the fative 
is undoubtedly a ſpecies. Witk theſe benbtiful turns 
I counſels myſeiſ to have been unacquainted, till s- _ 
1 | 


1 
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ton: had done Homer und amongſt the reſt of his 


bout twenty, years ago, in ene, which I 
had with that noble wit of Scotland, Sir George 
Mackenzy.; he aſked me why I did not imitate in my 
verſes the turns of Mr. Waller and Sir John Den- 
bam; of which, be repeated many to me. 1 had of. 
ten read with pleafure, and with ſome profit, thoſe 
two fathers of our Engliſh poetry; but had not ſeri- 
ouſly enough conſidered thoſe beanties' which give. 
the laſt perfection to their works. Some ſprinklings 
of this kind I bad alſo formerly in my plays; but 
they were caſual, and not. deſigned. But this hint, 
thus ſeaſonably given me, firſt made me ſenſible of 
my own wants, and brought me afterwards ta fk | 
for the ſopply of them in other Engliſh authors, 1 
looked over the darling of my youth, the famous 
a Cowley; there I found, inſtead of them, the points | 
of wit, and quirks of epigram, even in the Davideis, 
an heroic poem, -which p of an oppoſite x ture to 
thoſs puerilities; but no elegant turns, either on the 


Woytd or on the thought. Then I conſultsd a great 

er genius (withopt offence to thei manes oi that no- 
dle anthor) I mean Milton; but as he endeavo¹,ẽ3̃ :e 

very where to ex preſs Homer, whoſe age had not 
arrived to that fineneſs, I fonnd in him a true ſublĩi- 
mity, lofty thoughts, which were clothed with ad- 
mirable Greciſms, and ancient wards, which he had 
been digging from the mines of Chaucer and Spenſer, 

and which, with all their ruſticity; had ſome what 
of venerable in them. But I found not there neither 
that for- Which 1 locked. At laſt I had recourſe to 
his maſter, Spenſer, the author of that immortal po- 
em called the Fairy Queen; and there I met with that 
which. I had been looking for ſo long in vain. Spen- 
ſer had ſthdied Virgil: as much advantage av Mil- 


; excellencies bad copied that. Looking farther into 


' 
. 


: < e Italian, 1 foutid Taſſo bad done the fame: nay, 


the turn of the firſt thought; ; which Mr. Walſh, in! his , » 16 


fourth Georgie of Virgil; ſexs Orpheus is ec fete Ev 


ae ee 
„ Peene Sri. 5 6 


more, that all the ſonnets in that language, are on 


late ingenious preface to his poems, has obſerved. 
In ſhort, Virgil and Ovid are the two principal foun- 
tains of them in Latin poetry. And the French at 
this day are ſo fond of them, that they judge them 


to be the firſt beauties, Delicate, et bien. tourns, ae 


the higheſt commendations, which they beſtow, on 
ſomewhat which they think a  malter-piece, 
An example of the turn on words, amongſt a 


thouſand others, is that! in the the las hgh: of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes : | * 


wh 66s 7 | of, 


Hape ſoclss oft ee bene 3 
Congeſtoque avidum pingueſcere corpore corpus, N 
Alteniaſtu⸗ nn an vivere lato! 


2 : 


"An example — the turn both of nente ai 2 _ 
8 is to be found in Catullus; in the complaint 4 
of Ariadne, when ſhe was left by Theſeus : ay 

Tum jam nulla virs juranti foemina credat ; a 


Nulla viri ſperet ſermones eſſo fideles - 
Nui dum aliquid cupiens animus pracgeſtit apiſci, 
Mlmetuunt j urare ; nibil promittere parcunt. 
Sed ſimul ac cupidae'mentis ſatiata libido eſt, oy 
Didda nibil metuere; nihil perjuria , +: - 8 

An extraordinary turn upon the words, is that in 9 
Ovid's Epiſtolae Hertidum, of Sappho to Pheodtt 9 9 
Si niſi quae forma poterit te digna videri, 1 
Nulla | mrs tua eft; nulla Futura tug elt. ; ; | 


_ Laſtly, a turn which L cannot ſuy is — . [! 
gn for the thought turns with them, is in the 


his wife from hell, on e 


not to loo 


on hers till the yes come on earth: 


1 
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Cam ſubita incautum dementia cepit amuntem\ > 
{> | Ignoſcends ſuiden, ſeirent i an Manes. . 


1 will not burden your lordſhip 'w wich more of 
them; for 1 write to x alter, \ who underſtands them 
better than myſelf. But 1 may fafely conclude them 
to be great beatities; I might deſcend alſo to the me · 
chanic beauties of heroic verſe; but we have yet no 
English Proſodia, hot ſo much as a tolerable diftiona- 


ry, or a grammat'; 5 ſo chat bur language is ina manner 


barbarous; and What government v ill encourage any 


one, or more who are capable of refining. it, I know 


got: but nothing ander a public expenge can go 


through with it. And I rather fear a declination of 


the language, than hope an eee eee 
preſent age. 35 13 c i 148 4 8 I"; 


I am ſtill ſveaking u though in all 
probability, you are already out of bearing. No- 


thing, which my meanneſts can produce, is worthy of 
this long attention. But I am {come to the laſt pe- 
tition of Abraham; If there be ten rightequy lines, 
in this vaſt preface, Tpare' it for their fake; and 
alſo ſpare the b . becauſe it"is. buf” 4 une 
one.. W een 

Fenn 
if it were all my dyn; but the Setter, though hot 


the greater part being the Work of fome pentlemen, 


who have ſdeceeded very happily in heir undertak- 
ing; let their ex cellencies ute for my imper tec · 


ons, and thoſe of my ſons. I have peruſed ſome of 


the ſatires, which are done by other hands ; and they 


ſeem to me as perfect in their kind, as any thing I 


| have ſten in Engſiti verſe; Te cbmmon way which 
we have tahkeh, is nel Rterät rratiflation, bot a 
kind of paraphraſe; or ſomewhat which is yet more 
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6 us, or any men, to have made it 
dale any other way. If rendering the exact ſenſe 
of theſe uuthots, almoſt line for line, had been our 
buſineſs, Barten Holiday had done it already to our 
bands: And, by the help of his learned notes and 
illuſtrations, not only Juvenal and Perſius, but what - 3 
yet is more nde A ben * i 
derſtood. - „ 

But he wrote eee EAR ſoholers : ve 1 
write only for the pleaſure and entertainment of 
thoſe gentlemen and ladies, who, though they are 

7 not ſcholars, are · not ignorant: perſons of under - 

| ſtanding and good ſenſe; ho not having been con - 

© | verfant | in the original, or at- leaſt not having made 

Latin verſe ſo much their buſineſs, as to be critics in 
it, would be glad to find, if the wit of our two great 

| authors be anſwerable to their fame and reputation 

; in the world. We have therefore endeavoured: to 


6 


f give the 1 nm we 2 . 7 . 
. kind. CARS Fe 
1 And is wre are not 1 fo Faithful te to. our an- | 

| thor, as our | predeceſſors Holiday and Stapylton ; 

e yet we may challenge to ourſelves this praiſe, That 


we ſhall be far more pleaſing to our readers. We 
have followed our authors at greater diſtance, tho 
t not ſtep by ſtep, as they have done. For oftentimes 

| they have gone ſo cloſe, that they have trod on the 
heels of Juvenal and Perfius, and hurt them by their 
too near approach. & noble author would not be 
purſued too cloſe by 2 tranſlator. - We loſe his ſpi- 
rit, when we think to take his body. The groſler, 
part remains with us, but the ſoul is flown away, in 
ſome noble ex or ſomeè Aelicate turn of 
words; on thought. Wha: $ Hipliday, vo made =: 
way his choice, ſeized the . 29 Juvenal; * 93 
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. ee ee not grant me; that pleaſure is one 

of the cath of poetry, but that it is only a means 
of compaſſing the only end, which is inſtruQion ; 
maſt yet allow, that without the means of eng 
the inſtruction is but a bare and dry philoſophy ; 4 


crude preparation. of morals; which we may have 


from Ariſtotle and Epictetus, with more proſit than 
from any poet: neither Holiday nor Stapylton have 


imitated Juvenal, in the poetical part of him, his 


diction and his elocution. Nor had they been po- 
| ets, as neither of them were; yet in the way they 
took, it was impoſſible for n. to have de 
in the poetie Putt. 

The Engliſh'verſe, which 1 we call heroic, confiſt 


of no more than ten ſyllables; the Latin hexameter- 


ſometimes riſes to ow as for e fare 


1 A FS VEN 
» YEE 


. Pulvernlents patrem $5 quatit ungula compun. 


Here is the difference of no leſs than ſeven ſyllables 
in a line, betwixt the Engliſh and the Latin. Now 
the medium of theſe, is about fourteen ſyllables ;. be- 
_ cauſe the dactyle is a more frequent foot i in n 
ters than the ſponde. 

But Holiday, without conſidering that 150 writ 
with the diſadvantage of four ſyllables leſs in every 
verſe, endeavours to make one of his lines to com- 
prehend the ſenſe of one of JuvenaFs:” According 
to the falſity of the propofitian, was the ſucceſs, He 
was forced to croud his verſe with ill-ſounding mo- 


*noſyllables, of which our barbarous language af - 


fords him a wild lenty: and by that means he ar+ 
fed at his Fut ic end, jo was to make a lite- 
. ral tranſlation : his Ales hade nothing of verſe in 
them, but only the worlt part of it, the thyme; and 


. that into the bargain, is far from good. But, which 
wy 's »% : ip 1 + - 


He 


TV, * A 1 r ** 4 
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N "Pio on 905 ebe a. 
5 zs mote intolerable; By crammintz uit Nil⸗-choſen, and 
' worſe-ſounding monoſyllables fo eloſe together; the 
f very ſenſe which he endeavours to explain, is be- 
, come more obſcure than that of his author. So that 
B Holiday himſelf cannot be underſtood; [without ag 
e 
t 
e 


large a commentary, as that which he makes on his 
two authors. For my own part, I can make a ſhift 
to find the meaning of Juvenal without hit notes: 
; but his tranſlation is moge diſſicult than his author 
And 1 findibeauties in the Latin ta recompence my 
pains; but in Holiday and Stapylton; my ears, in te 
firſt place, are mortally: oſſended; and then their 
ſenſe is ſo,gerplexed,/that I return to the original, as 
the more pleaſing taſk, as well as the more eaſy. 


ts 
er 1 This muſt be ſaid for our tranſlation, that if we 
Fre 


give not the whole ſenſe of Juvenal, yet we give the 
moſt conſiderable part df ita We give it, in general, 


ſo clearly, that few notes are ſufficient to make us 


n. intelligible. We make our author at leaſt appear in 
les a poetie dreſs. - We have actually made him more 


* ſounding, and more elegant, than he was before in | 5 
* Engliſh: and have endeavbured to make him-ſpeak 
Fr that kind of Engliſh, which he would have ſpoken 


had he lived in England; and had written to this age. 
If ſometimes any-of us (and it is but ſeldom) make 


him prom mangers of our native 
ney, tather than of Rome; it is, either when 


| W 8 ar when, to make him more eaſy to 


1 4 2 Are familiar to us. But 1 defend not this in- 
novation, it is enough if I can excuſe it. For to 
ſpeak ſincerely, the manners of nations apd ages are 


TA IF 
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ind of analogy, betwixt their cu- 
a * lerſtandings, we give- him thoſe manners 


not to be confounde$#_ we nid either make them —@ 
E ngliſh, or lea 1 7 e 1f (his can neither be * * 


* 
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Geſended, nor excuſed, let u be pardoned, atleaſt, 


becauſe it is acknowleged ; and ſo much the more 
eaſily, as being a fault which is never e 
without ſome pleaſure to the reader. : 
Thus, my lord, having troubled ee 4 tedi- 
ee the beſt manners will be ſnewn in the leaſt 
ceremony. I will flip away while your back is turn · 
ed, and while you are otherwiſe employed; with 
great confuſion, for having entertained you ſo long 
with this diſcourſe; und for having no other recom- 
pence to make you, than the worthy labours of my 
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ui the greateſt; work which the ſoul of man 


it inſtructs : the gion of it is. always one; entire, 
and great · The leaſt and moſt trivial epiſodes, or 
underractions, uhich are interwoven in it, are parts 
either neceſſary, or convenient to carry on the main 
deſign... Either fo neceſſary, that without them the 
poem mult, be imperfect, or ſo convenient, that no 
— — to the place in 
which they are. There is nothing to be left void in 
firm building; eyen che cayities onght not to be fil · 
led with rubbiſh, which, is/o& a periſhable kind, de- 
ſtructive to the ſtrength : but xäth brick or ſtone, 
though of leſs pieces, yet of the ſame. nature, and 
fitted to the crannies. Even the leaſt. portions of 


them muſk be els Foe Mele all. things muſt be 


grave, majeſtical, and ſublime : nothing of a foreign 
. "ne hve novels, which; Arioſto and 
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11 Heroic poem, 1. uch, i e000 


is capable to perform. The deſign of it 
is to o form. the, mind, to heroic virtve by example; | 
it is conveyed in verſe, that it may delight, while ; 
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others have inſerted in their poems. By which the 
reader is miſ-ted into er ſort of pleaſure, oppo - 
ſite to that which is deſign 


8 whicl ed in an e One 5 
| raiſes the ſoul and Yrs ear th 
- * tens it again and unbends it into vice. One e 


the com 


ducès th the poet's ni ing of his work; 
which he is driving e d haſtenin in | 
every line: the other n bis pace, diverts him 
from his way, and locks him up like a knight errant 
in an exchadted caſtle; when he fiould be purſuing 
bis fic adveriite; Beine vs Boſh bus wellob- - 
ſerved, was ambitiogs- af trying his rengthy,) with 
| his maſter Virgil, as Virgil had before tried his with 
Homer. The Grecian gave the two Romans an ex- 
ample, in the gam mier iich wete ctlebruted at this fu · 
gerals of Patrothüs. "Viegit imtatel che inven 
of Homer, vüt change We Hporte. But bbth 
Greek und Latin pbet twol their: 6ecafions from the 
" fabject; though to'confeſs the wmitly; they were both 
ornaments}; or at beſt, convenient parts f Ma- 
— 87 Hecrißt gag rer de, Statiee whey 
| throughhitwhole poem, id aoted forwantof'comdut 
_ the 5adgtert'7 inſtead of Reytag, as he might have 
done, for the death of Cipantus; Hippdmmidon; T'y- 
deus, or ſome orber of this ſever Gatripioisy (whe 
are herdes alt alike) or 0. 
cal end of the two brothers, ; whoſe ex6fiev-the nowr 
ſucceſſor had leiſure to When the ſiege was 
raiſed, and in the interval bet wit the poet's firſt a 
Aion, and his ſecond; went but of his way, 1 N 
were on propenfe _ to commit a fable. g For be 
took bis opportunity : aſd infant; by the 
means of a ferpent, m1 3-4 of ull'evit 66 Hons 
way for thoſe funeral boflburs, 1 for 
him. Now if this innocent back been of ty: reldtis . 
on to his Thebais; if he had either furthered pr 
8 1 | 5 


vere made infinity of pygmies; yet all endved with 


8 - * © 
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hindered the taking ol the town, the poet might have 
found ſome ſorry excuſe at leaſt, for detaining the 
reader from the promiſed ſiege. On theſe. terms, 
this Capaneus of a poet engaged his two immortal 
predeceſſors, 994: his, ſucceſs eee po his 
enterpriſe. W 

If an e maſt be.vblkrend.i in the Wind 


parte of an epic poem, which, to a eommon reader, 


ſeem to be detatched from the body, and almoſt inde · 
pendent of it z what ſoul, though ſent into the world 
with great adyantages of nature, cultivated with the 


; liberal arts and ſciences, converſant; with hiſtories 


f the dead, and enriched with obſervations on the 
living, can. be ſufficient to inform the whole body of 
ſo great a work? I touch here but tranſiently, with- 
out any ſtrict method, on ſome few of thoſe many, = 
rules of imitating nature, which Ariſtotle drew from 
Homer's Iliads, and Odyſſes, and which he fitted to 
the drama; furniſhing himſelf alſo with obſervations 
from the practice of the theatre, when it flouriſhed 
under Æſchilus, Euripides, and Sophocles. For the 
original of the ſtage was from the epic poem. Nar- 
ration, doubtleſs, preceded acting, and gavelaws to 
it: what at firſt was told artfully, was, in-proceſs of 
time, repreſented gracefully to the fight, and hear- 
ing Thoſe epiſodes of Homer, which were proper 
for the ſtage, the poets ampliſied each into an adion: 
out of his limbs they formed their bodies: what he 
had contracted they enlarged : out of one Hercules 


human ſouls: for from him, their great creator, they 
have each of them the Divinge particulam aurdse. 
They flowed from him at firſt, and are at laſt reſoly- 
ed into him. Nor were they only animated by bim, 
but Oar nor 31 was-owing: to 1 
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4 His one, entire, and great action 8 


according to the proportions of the drama: if he fi- 
niſhed his orb within the year, it ſufficed to teach 
them, that their action being leſs, and being alto leſs 
 diverfified with incidents, their orb, of conſequence, | 
maſt be circumſcribed in a leſs compaſs, which they 
reduced, within the limits either df a fnatural'or an 
artificial day. 80 that as he taught them to amplify 
What be had ſhortened; by the ſame rule applied the 
contrary way, he taught them to ſhorten what he had 
_ amplified. | Tragedy is the miniature of human life; 
an epic poem is the draught at length. Here, my 
lord, Þ muſt contract alſo, for, before I Was aware, 
I was almoſt running into a long digreſſon, to-prove - 
that there is no ſuch abſblute neceſſity that the time 
of a ſtage- action ſhould ſo ſtrictiy be | confined to 
twenty four hours, as never to exceed them, for which 
Atiſtotle contends, and the Grecian ſtage has practiſ- 


ed. Some longer ſpace, on ſome occaſions, I think 


may be allowed, eſpetially for the Engliſh theatre, 
which requires more variety of incidents than the 
French. Corneille himfelf, after long practice, was 
inclined to think, that the time allotted by the anci- 
ents was too ſhort to raiſe and ſiniſſi a great action: 
and better a mechanic rule were ſtretched or broken, 
than a great beauty were ommitted. To raiſe, and 
afterwards to calm the paſſions; to purge the ſoul 
from pride, by the examples of human miſeries, 
which befal the greateſt; in few words, to expel ar- 
rogance, and introduce compaſſion, are the great 
effects of tragedy. Great, I muſt confeſs, if they 
were altogether as true as they are pompous. But 
are habits'to be introduced at three hours warning? 
Are radical diſeaſes ſo ſuddenly removed ? A moun ; 
tebank may promiſe ſuch u cure, but a fcilful phyſi- 
cian will not undertake it. An epic poem is not ſo 


7 


4 


— 


W toc. Er: od 


| the whole action being circumſcribed within the ſpace 
of four-and-twetity hours. He might prove as well 


decauſe it ſhoots up in the compaſs of a night. A 
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much in haſie z it works leiſurely; the changes which 


it makes are ſlow g but the cure is likely to be more 
perfect. ' The: effects of tragedy, as L. ſaid, are tos 
violent to be laſting. If it be anſwered, that for this N 
reaſon tragedies are vften to be ſeen / and the doſe to 

be repeated; this is tacitely to confeſs; that there is 
more virtue in one heroĩc poem, than in many tra- 
gedies. A man is humbled one day, and his pride re- 


turnsrhe next chymical medicines are obſerved to re 


ke ve oftener tan to cure: for it is the nature of ſpĩ 
tits to make ſwiſt impreſſions, but not deep. Gale · 
nical decoctions, to whieh I may properly compare 
an epie poem, have more of body in them; they 


vork by their ſubſtance and their weight. It is one | 


reaſon of "Ariſtotle's to prove, that tragedy is the 
more noble, becauſe it turns in a ſhorter compaſs; 


that x muſhroom is to be preferred befote a 1 


chariot may be driven round the pillar in lefs pace 
than a large machine, becauſe the bulk is not ſo 
great; Is the Moon a more noble planet than Sa- 


turn, becauſe ſhe makes her revolution in leſs than 


thirty days, and be in little leſs than thirty years? 
Both their orbs are in proportion to their ſeveral 
magnitudes; and, eonſequently, the quickneſs'or | 
flownefs of their motion, and the time of their cir- 
cumvolutions,is 1 no argument of the greater or leſs 
perfection. And beſides, what virtue is there in a 
tragedy, which is not contained in an epic poem? 
where pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, and vice 
puniſhed ; and thoſe more amply treated, thin e 
natrowneſs! of the drama can aUmit, The ſhining 
jog ho of an _—_ 27 5 his REAR; r cons 
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C nl en the lage with. all thoſe by 
| em, or faults common to the drama. After all, on 
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ſtancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever chars · 


Aeriſtical virtae his poet gives him, reifes firlt'our 
admiration : we are naturally prone to imitate what 


we admire;- and frequent acts produce-a habit I 


the heroe's chief quality be vicious, as for ex aniple; 


the choler and obſtinate deſire of vengeance in 41 


chilles; yet the moral is inſtructive: And beſides, we 
are informed in the very propoſition of the Iliads, 


that this anger was petnicioud; that it braught a 


thouſand ills on the G ret an camp. The courage of 


Achilles is propoſed to imĩtation ; not his pride and 


diſobedience to his general, nor his brutal erdelty 


to bis dead enemy, nor the ſelling his body to his 
father. We abhor theſe actions while we fead them; 


and what we abhor we never imitate: the poet only 


thews them like rocks or quick : ſands, to be ſhunned. 


* this enample, the critics haue eonclutled that 


irs is not neceſſary the!manners of the heroe ſhould 


be virtuous. They ate poetically/ good if they ard 
of a piece. Though where a charter of perfat virs 
tue is ſet before us, it is more lovely : for there the 

ele heroe is to be imitated. This is the Enes 
of our author: thls is that idea of perfection in an e: 
pic poem, which painters and ſtatuaries have onlyin 
their minds; and which ro hands are able roexpreſs; 


Theſe are the beauties of ;4 god-in a human body. 


When dhe picture of Achilles is drawn in tragedy, 


he is taken with thoſe warts, and moles, and hard 
features, hy thoſe who repreſent him on the ſtage, or 
de is no more Achilles for his creator Homer hag 
ſo deſcribed him. Vet even thus heppears n per- 
ſect heroe, thangh- an impetſect chatacter of virtus- 


Horage paints him after Homer, ant delivers him to 


Gions: 
Wa e 
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herefore, they are either not faults in a 
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; the whole merits of the cauſe, it muſt be acknow- 


leged that the epic poem is more for the manners, 
and tragedy for the paſſions. . The paſſions, as I have 
ſaid, are violent: and acute diſtempers require me- 
dicines of a ſtrang and ſpeedy operation. Ill habits 

ed by degrees, and cured by alteratives: wherein 
though purges are ſometimes neceſſary, yet diet, 

good air, and moderate exerciſe, have the greateſt 
part. The matter being thus ſtatedꝭ it will appear 
that both ſorts. of poetry ate of uſe for their proper 
ends. The ſtage is more active, the epic poem works 
at greater leiſure, . yet is acted too, when need re : 

quires. For dialogue is imitated by the drama, from 
the ive parts of it. One puts off a fit like the 
Quinguind, and relieves us only for a time; the o- 
ther roots out the diſtemper, and gives a healthful | 
habit. The ſun enlightens and chears us, 
fogs, and warms the ground with his daily beamez 
but the corn is ſowed, increaſes, is ripened, and. is 


ſeaſon. · I proceed from the greatneſs of the ation, 
to the dignity of the actors, I mean to the perſons 
employed in both poems. There, likewiſe tragedy; 


reaped ſor uſe in proceſs of time, and in its proper 


will / be ſeen to borrow from the Epopee; and that 


which borrows ig always of, leſs dignity, becauſe it 
bas hot of its on. A:ſubje,: it is true, may lend 
to his ſovereign, but the act of horrowing makes the 
king inferior, becauſe be, wants, and the ſubject 
ſupplies, And ſuppoſe. the perſogs. of the drama 
wholly fabulous, or of the poet's invention, yet he · 
roic poetry gave him the examples of that invention, 
becauſe it was firſt, and Homerithe common father 
of the:ſtage, ; I know, not of any one advantage, 
which tragedy can boaſt above heroic poetry, but 
that it is 3 2 reads | 
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and inſtructs in the eee by 


branch of its prerogative; yet I may be allowed to 


fay without partiality, chat herein de addcte ſhare 


the poer's praĩſe. Tour lordſhip knows ſom 
dern tragedies which are beautiful on the Ages 0 


yet I am confident you would not read them. Try- 


phon the ſtationer complains they are ſeldom aſked 
for in bis Mop. The poet who flouriſhed in the 


fcoene, is damned in the Ruelle ; nay, more, he is 
his extravagancies with delight. - They are a ſort of 


ſtately fuſt ian, and loſty childiſtmmefa. Nothing but 
nature can give a ſincere pleaſure; whars chat is net 
mit; „ 1 ie groteſque: painding,: the ne | 
ends in a fiſh's tail. 
I migbt e e 


Ix pleaſe, but are real beauties in the reading, would 


appear abſurd upon the ſtage: and thoſe not only the 
gpeeloſa Miracula, as Horace calls them, of tranfor - 
mations, of Seylla, Antiphanes, and the Leſtrigons, 
the proweſs of Achilles, or Eueas, would appear 
ridiculous in our dwarſ-heroes' of the theatre. we 
ean believe they routed artties in Homer, or in Vir- 
gil; but ne Hercules contra dum in the drama. 1 


forbear to inſtance in many things, which the ſtage 


cannot, or ought not 40 fepreſent. For I have ſaĩd 
more than I intended on this ſubject, and 
ſhould fear it might be turned "againſt me; that 1 
plead for the pre · emihente of epie poetry, [becauſe F 
have taken ſoftte paitis In tranſlating Virgil; if this 
were the firſt time thiat 1 had delivered my opinion 


in this diſpute: But I have more than oneeiatready 


, eee two maſtert hgtinſt their 
W 
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: ſelf, „ this preſent undertak 
ing; 


good-nature, or at leaſt intereſt, encourage 1 10 plead · 


ſeem to a enſure. W. bare aria: 


b 7 ; 
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„I ſubmit my opinion to your judgment, Wo 
are better qualified thaw any: man know to decide 
this controverſy. ' 'You come, 'my-lord; inſtructet 


in the cauſe, and needed not that I houtd-open it. 


Your Eſſay of Poetry, which was publiſhed'withour | 


n a name, and of which I was not honoured with the 


confidence, I read over and over with much delight, 
and as much inſtruction ; and, without flattering | 
you, or making myſelf me an I am, not 


without ſome envy. © I was? -Joatk to: berinformes = 
how-an-epic poem ſhould be written; or how a trage · 
duy ſbould be contri ved and managed, in better verſe, 


and with more judgment, than I could teach others. 


; A nativer@f Parnaſſus, and bred up i in the ſtudies of 


its fundamental laws, may receive new lights from 
his contemporaries but i it is a grudging kind. of 


_ praiſe- which he gives bis: benefactors. |, He is more 


obliged, than he is willing to acknowlege there i 

a tincture of malice in his 'commendations,. For 
where I own I am taught, I confeſs my want of 
knowlege. A judge upon the bench, mays Out cf 


ings of a puny couhcellor; but he does not willing 


ly commend his brother ſerjeant at the bar; eſpeci- 
noranec which is made ſacred by bis place. Fe f 


the unknown author his due commendation, I 
confeſs; but who can anſwer fax me, and for the reſt 


of the poets, who heard me re the poem, whether 
ve ſhould not have been better pleaſed to have ſeen 
our ow. names at the bottom of the title-page 2 


Perhaps we commended it the more, that we might 
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| and know not Where to ſaſten our teven ge. Bure 
great excellencies will work their way throngh all 

ſorts of appoſition. I applauded rather out of de- 
cency, than afftQion ; and was ambitiòus, as ſome 
yet can witneſs , to be aqquainted with a man, with 
whom 1 had the honour to converſe, and that almoſt 
daily, for ſo many years together. Heaven knows, 
if I have heartily forgiven you this deceit. You ex- 
torted a praiſe, 1which L:ſhould willingly have given, 
had I: known-you.-+ Nothing had been more eaſy, 

f than to commend a patron of a long-ſtanding. The 

world would join with me; if the encomumeg were 

juſt; and if unjuſt; would excuſe a grateful flatterer. 
But to come anonymous upon me, and force me 
to commend you againſt my intereſt, was not alto- 
gether ſo fair, give me leave to ſay, as ĩt muas poli- 
tie. For dy concealing your quality, you might clear- 

_ by underſtand how your work ſucceeded'y and that 
the general approbation us given to your merit, 

f . not your titles. Thus like Apelles you ſtood unſeen 

behind your own Venus, and received the pfaiſes of 

F | che paſſirig multitude: the work was commended, 

not the author: And I doubt not, this was rn 

the moſt pleaſing adventures of ybur liſe. 

I have detained your lordſhip' longer 8 
HH tended in this diſpute of preference betwixt che e- 
* pic poem, and the drama: and yet have not formal - 
. ly anſwered any r which are brought 

: by Ariſtotle on the ber ſide, and ſet in the faireſt 

1 light by Dicier. 4d . | Tappoſs, without locking on 

| the book, I may have touched on ſome of the . 4 

ions. For in this addreſs to bur lordſhip, I de- 

ſign not a treatiſe of heroic. poetry, But write in a 
looſe epiſtolary wayß ſome what tending to that ſub⸗ 
ject, aftet the example of Horace, in his firſt epiſtle | 
of the fe OS: ee | rag] ; 
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poets; who preſsfor admiſſion,” and are not of qua- | 


Lab 


Pulci, Boyardoy-and Arieſto, would cry ovt, Make 
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de Piſos, which we call his Art of Poetry. In both 
of: which he obſerves] no'methodithav'i can trabe, 
whatever gcaliger the father, or Heinſiut, may have 

ſcen / or rather think they bad ſeen, I habe taken 
up, lid den, and reſumec hs often as I Pleaſed the 
ſame ſubject: and this ſooſe proceeding I thall wiſe 
through 311 this  prefatory dedication.- Vet all this 
while 1 have been ſailing wich ſome fide-wind. or 
ther toward the point 1-propoſed i the beginning; 
the greatneſs and excelleney of an Heid poem with = 
ſome of che difficulties which attend that work. 
The compariſon therefore whic# 1 made betwixt the 
Epopee und che Tragedy, was not altbgether a dil 


greſſion; for it is concluded on all hands, that the 


aro both dhe master. pleres of human vit. wer 
In the mean time, I ma de bold te are this c 
rollary frem what bbs: m already ſdid, Thatthe 
file of heroic poets is very ſhort :- all are dot ich 
who have aſſitned that Jofty title in ancient Gr mo- 
dern ages, or baue Bern ſo be 8 
r OR {06 GW 
There have been but oue dur iar end re 
neiag d ſo many ages. The next, but the next with 


a « long interval betwik t, was the Jeruſalem: 1 mean 


not ſo much in diſtanet of times as in excellency; 
After theſe three are entered, ſome lord chamberlain 
ſhould be/yppointed, ſore critic of euthority ſhould 
de ſet before the door, to keep but a orond ef little 
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Mete falidn, as-Bormce: would tell you from gt | 
without preſſing forward, and more ſmoak than Gre. 
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i room for the Italian poets; the dsſerdene or Win 


4 il in a right-line. Fathet Le moi witk his ſaint | 


3 Louis; and Scudery with his Alatic, fi 
. ande Gothic conqueror and Chapelain/would aal 
it ill chat his maid ſhould:be refuſed a place with He- 
len and Eavinis. has a better plen for his 


| one. And Milton, if the devil had not been his he 


knight, and 
wander through the world with bis lady errant; and 
if chere had not been more machining perſons than 
human, in his poem, After theſe, the reſt: of our 


honour for them which 1 ought to have; but if they 


* Dran, ſhex rend 2 ranked am 8 the 
their reputation. | 1 N | wr 3 0 ig 9th 


with one advantage of the former over the latter, 
which I now caſually remember out of the preface of 


ol Boſſu, no matter which, The ſtile of the hero's 


ihe drama. The critic is certainly in the right, for 
. the. reaſon already urged: the work of tragedy is on 
: the paſſionts, and in dialogue, both of them abhor 
iroog metephort, in which the. Epopee delights, A 
poet cannot y on the ſtage : for vo/dt 
irrevecabile verbum ; the ſenſe is loſt, it ii: be not 
taken fl 


ſenſe by the boldneſs of his expreſſion, which; if we 
not fully at the firſt; we may dwell upon 
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Fairy Queen, had his ation been fi ſhed, or had been 


roe inſtegd: of Ahn; if theginas had not foiled the 
driven him out of his ſtrong bold, to 


 . _ Engliſh/poets mall not be mentioned, 1 have that 
ect 1,quitted L | 
try and tragedy, 1 ſhould hae acquainted my judge 


Segrais before his tranſlation of the Eneis, or out 
poem is, and ought to be, more loſty than that of 


| S ying; but what we read Alone, we ve lei- | 
ure to digelt. There an author may RE his 
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which cares the manners by alterative pliyſic, as 1 
ſaid befote, muſt proceed by infenſible degrees; bot 
that which purges the paſſions, muſt do ity buſineſs” 


all at once, or wholly fail of its effect, at leaſt in the 
preſent operation, and without repeated doſes. We 
mult beat the iron while it is hot, but we muy poliſh 
it at leiſure. Thus, my lord, you pay the fine! of 
my forgetfulneſs, and yet the merits of both cauſes 
are where they were, and undecided, tilt you declare 


their ede onde» d their pride 
and hard nme 1311 alt 781 
1 muſt now dint: clin! ey E buſineſs 3 


nemies: he has a whole confederacy againſt him, and 
I muſt endeavour to defend him as well as 1 am able. 


But their principal objections being againſtchis mo- 
ral, the dutation or length of time taken up in the: 


action of the poem, and what they have to urge a+! 


| gainſt the manners of his heroe, I ſhall omit the reſt! 
as mere cavils of grammarians; at the worſthutcaſus 


al ſlips of a great man's pen, or inconſiderable fanlts 


ol an adinirable poem, which the author bad hot lei- 
ſure to revie beſore his death. Macrobiys Has an- 
ſwered what the ancients could urge againſt him; and 
ſome things T have lately read in Tauneguy, le hevre, 
Valois, and another whom I nme not, Which are 
ſcare worth anſwering. They begin with the moral 


of his poem; which T have elſewhere confeſſed, and 
ſtill muſt: own; not to be ſo noble as that uf Homer. 
But let both be fairly ſtated, and, without contra 


dicting my firſt opinion, I can ſhow: that Virgil» 


was as uſeſul to the Romans of bis age, n Homer's 


ind to have | 


I n think of making more ĩnvnſive wars abroad, 
when, like Hannibal, I am called back to the defence 
of my own country. 0 Virgil is attacked by many e- 


was a in nne : 


* 
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may be ſuppoſed; to have lived and flouriſhed, Ho- / 
mer's moral was to urge the neceſſity of union, and 
of a good underſtanding betwixt confederate ſtate: | 
. and princes engaged in a war with a-mighty mo- 
j narch; as alſo of diſeipline in an army, and obedi. 
ener in their ſeveral chief, to the ſupreme com- 
mander of the joint forces. To inculcate this, be 
ſets forth the ruinous eſſects of — the cap 
of thoſe allies; occaſioned by the quarrel betwixt the 
general, and ond of the next in office under him. 
Agamemnon gives the provocation; and Achilles re- 
ſents the injury, Both parties are faulty in the 
quarrel, and accordingiy they are both puniſhed : the 


agreſſor is forced to ſue for peace to his inferior on 
diſhonourable conditions; the deſerter refuſes: the 


ſatisfaction offered, and his obſtinacy coſis him his 
beſt friend. This works the natural effect of choler, 
and turns his rage againſt him, b whom he was laſt 
affronted; and moſt fenfibly.. Th greater anger * 
pels the leſs; but his character js ſtill preſerved: In 
the mean time, the G recian army receives ofs on 
; e moe ants 4 peſtilence into the 
„ - 195 e apy WO 21: rf Tom: fs 


| egen . Yeti firant 1 gen, . Aehivi,. + ape 
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LM. 
| As the poet; in the arg parr of be example, had 
1 ſhawn the bad effects of diſcord; ſo after the tecon- 


ciletdent he gives — — or 
Hector de ſlain, and den Troy malt fall. By this, 

uu. is probable, dhat Homer liyed when the Median 
Y monarchy was grown formidable. tothe Grecians ; 
= and that the joint endeavours of his countrymen, 
were little-eriough to preſerve their common free · 
dom from an encroaching enemy. Such was his 
| moral, which ull critics have allowed to be more no- 
dDioie chan chat of Virgil; though not adapted to the 


— * by 4 y_ . 
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| liberty; and refbrmation ia his mouth (fon the cauſe 
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ſome other not unlike it. For then the Romans 


were in as much danger from the Carthaginian com- 


mon wealth, as the Grecians were from the Aſſytian, 


or Medlan monarchy. But we are 1o5confider him 
as Writing his poem in a time when the old form of 


government was ſubverted, and a new one juſt eſta» 


bliſhed by Octavius Caeſar; in effe..by: force of 
arme, but ſeemingly by the conſent of the Roman 
people. The commonwralth had received a deadly 
wound in the former civil wars betwixt Marius and 
Sylla. The commons, Ahile ahe firſt prevailed, had 
_ almaſtſhaken of the yoke of the nobility; and Ma- 


rius and Cinna, like the'captains of the mobb, under 
the ſpecions pretenee of the public good, and of do- 


ing juſtice on he oppreſſors of their liberty, reyeng· 
ed thetaſelves, without form 1of; h ori their pri- 
vate enemice. yllaß an his turny:ptoſceibed the 


beads of the adverſe party t he too bad nothing bu 


of religion is but a modern motive to rebellion, in- 


vented by che chriſtian prieſt-hood, reſining on ah 
beathenz) Sylla, te be ſure, meant no more god to 


mons were the two haſes on which it ſtood; and the 


two champions of either faction, each deſtroyed the 
ſoumdatidns of the other ſide: ſu thedabric of conſes 
quence muſt fall betwixt them and tyranny muſt 


de bullt · opoh their ruin. This comes of altering 


| —— ù•ſͤßä 


. * 


ä 
times in which the Roman poet lived. Had Virgil 

| flouriſhed in the age of Enaius, and adureſſod 0 
Scipio, he had probably taken the ſame moral, or 


- the Roman people then Marius before, whateyen he 
declared; but ſacriſiced theꝛlives and took the eflates = 
oſ all his enemies · to gratify;thoſe who brought him 
into power 2 ſuch was the reformation of the go! 
vernment by both parties; Ide ſenate and the com- 
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8 deing3 in good health; lodged unte in # phyſician's 
e ves over-perfoldett'by Als Jandtord' ts, 


ylic- of which he died, for the benefit of his 


7 eee His win as 


mn} ennie ttt we 1. 2 b 


— ——— ufuþory"hEeva6: | 
; mien emed te recover,. and held up its head 


for a little time: But it was all the while in a deep 


conſumption, hich is 4 flattering diſenſe. Pom; 
pey, Craſſus, an Caeſar, had found the ſweets of 


— — — 


growth, ſtruck up a falſe friendſhip amodgit them« 


whicabae ieee dhe ee ume bes Tueſe 
were ithe public-fpirited" men of their age, thut is; 
_ patriots of their on intereſt-. The conimotwealth 


looked with a florid counterianee' in their manage- 


ment, ſpread in balk, and alf the while: was waſting . 


zu the vitals. Not to trouble your lordſhip with the 
repetition of what you know! after the death of 
Craſfus, Pompey found himſelf out ·witted by Caclar ; 


| broke wirt him, ' overpowered bim in the ſerrate} = 
and cauſed many unjuſt decrees c paſt againſt him: 
 __ Cadfar thus injured) and unable to reſiſt the faction 


of the nobles, which wis.now Uppermoſt (for he was 


: 2 Marian) had recout ſe to arm] and He cauſe. was 


juſt againſt Pompey; but not againſt hid obere 


whoſe conititution ought to have been ſarted to him 
and neserdo have nbam violated on the actuunt Of 
nanny private wrougt nüt he prevailed, and benven 

declaring for him, hobecame a providential monarch, 


mer er r. He being mur 
mend; nor eas zoſlly blame, — in his 
Inferno, has ꝓut him and Caſſius; ad Judus Iſtariot 
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wealth was turned into a mohurchy, — : i 
and good fortune of Auguſtus; It is true; that the «2 
deſpotic.,power could not have füllen into betteh '. © 
hands, than thoſe of the firſt and fecbnd Caeſar: 
Your lordſhip, well knows what obligations Virgil 
had to the latter of them Y He ſuw, beſide, that the 
common wealth was loſt without reſobree: the heads 
of it deſtroyed j the ſenate new moulded, grown de · 
generate q and either bought off; or thruſting their 
— outi'of fear of beitig forced,” y 


ra le * 5 
eren * S. 44 
e to juſtify 
my akin — — taken fun” 
the eighth book of the Eneis. Ii he tad nor well ſtu- 

died his patron's temper, / it miglit have ruined him 
wich / another prince. But Auguſtus was not diſcon- 
tented, at leaſt that we enn ; find, that Cato was 
| placed; byhüe on poet, in Elaum ; and there give 
ing lav to the holy ſouls, who deferved'to be ſepa- 
. . 
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krerth, yet he uns but u god of their: Gn 
that the laſt Tarquin was expelled juſtly for overt. 
2 ——— aus fuck 
Nr on opini- 
on, of Mantaign's, principles, That an boneſt man 
| ought to be contented with that form: of government, 
—— —— 


ol birth, it ſhould have beem at Venice: Which, for 


hape bean born an Eugliſn man. u Aab 
But to return ——— — Ef the 
Ving having maturely weighed the condition of the 
times in which he lived e chat an entire liberty was 
2 that the praſent 


I, or thoſe adapted intoſit i that he held his pater 
4 'naleſtate from the bounty of the conqueror, by. whom 
be was Hkevite enriched; eſteemed, and cheriſhed: 
| hat this canqueror, though of w bad kind; wus the 
very beſt of it: that the urtꝭ of ente fouriſhe@ under 
bim: that all men mighe be happy/if they would be 
Wiet: that now be was'in/poſſeſion"6F: the” whole, 
yet he ſhared © great part of his aothoriey"with' the 
ſenate: that he would bo choſen into the ancient of. 


_ which he deriveſ from them; an 
Sarnen from time to tima: Lill, us it wares Men, 


es e Wen! his-atceſiors,} and under which 


many reaſons, 1 diſlike, —ͤͤ 


ſettlement had 
he proſpect of a long confinuancein the fame fami · 


dess of the commansealeb, and ruled by-tho power 
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leaders in the war ziland even ſome of Italian ern. 


ate Whole conſtetitions'of-them in the ffch bool 


And 1 could: mot büt tales notice, when I'tranflated 
it, of ſome favburite families to which he gives the 
victory, and awards thdprizes;/in the perſon of his 
heros} at the funeral games which were celebrated in 


Foscur of Aucbisesl: b inült bt on their names; 


but am pleuſech 0 find the Memmii amongſt them, 
derived from Mneſtheus, becauſe Lucretius dthicares 


to one of chat familys(s branch of which deſtroyed 


Corinth. Likewiſe cither-foutid or formed an image 


_ to myſelf of the contrary kind; that thoſe; ho loſt 


the prizes, were ſuch axidifobligedithe poet, or were 


and this was the hoetical revenge he took. For ge- 
wv? irritabile vatum, as Hetace ſays. Mhem a poet 
is throughly provoked, he ill do hinnſeif juſtice, 
however dar 
1. 1 think theſe are na bare ĩmaginations of my 
on, tliough IL find no erace of them in the com- 
men tators i; but one poet may judge. of another, by 
himſelf. Phe vengeante we defer i, Forgotten; 
IThisted befote;; that the whole „ * nie) 


are of the . 
| ſend fem a ſon; Kan- of Hecker and ve, 


— — — 
dene by Rim, is Trojan. Phi the herbe of Ro- 
— Wirgil a Roman j of Taild 
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be makes mention S URI „ 


in diſgrace with Auguſtus or eur mies to Maczenas: {1 


ie coſt him, Af ange in ole pe- 
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ef which T Mall Ap most, eg PAY tb the m 
ners bierze poet gi ves his dae tut 15955 


that Ns by e destefbufl he 1 
| 10 pl. 


us is Ak 


Kine peripn of #neas, 


Prince db people: - bt 


5 [nd e r 1255 
wiſe auf An honsſk man; d Plot that it 16 
poſfible for a 'courtier nbt to be A Küabe. 1 Hall con: 


tinue ſiill to peak tay thoughts like a free dorn ſub- 
ject) as I am; though ſuch things,. perhaps, as no 
Ditch/combilentate# could, and 1 am fure ho French- 
man durſt. 1 bart already 1 lordſhip my c 
Nai of Vitgil J that he was arbitrary. man: 0- 
büger be Ge tb Me maſter for tis bounty, and he re 
N comet; howto behave Wot 
ror 46s. to gain the affections of 
fe to be called the ws of 
blider tion it 18, that 
-one empire 5 
rom the ruins ,of it, 
eas could not pr 
| "Heir" in 9 fineal ſüeg -elſion' 25 for 
ne erde“! father, Was only if the ſecond 
: eg ray; : 2, #felenus,. a ſon of 


__ the 15 ee 


, UA war Jet Thrviving, andtnight awfully claim | 
betdte um. 5 


Mm. Tr Nen ifyF mentions | him on that 
Neither has he forgotten pri i in the 


tc the ned Moſes rele on 


to Priam ; "who, was. 'Dain by, Pyrrbus,. in the ſecond 
boo *. ens had bn married Creuſa, Priam's 


Saher, a b 5 1 have * le . er | 
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Feen him the ner ui 
ties king.” Thywhmaining;Frojeoyranid him 4 
| Sy: oben, bis ſpeech «ly bills, calvin * 


+ this while had, 
To mould ſeem to | | of i 
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. ere Our poet, Who all 
e e e 


_ derived from Julius ce Foe a title Milde but 
one degree 1 5 from_conquell. Fox bat my 
introduced force, by force may. be reed. 1 | 
vas better for the people that they ſhavuld 0 
he ſhould take. Since That gift was indeed no more 
at bottom, than a truſt, Virgil gives us an exam- 
ple of this in the perlon of Mezentius. He governed 
ee he Was ex pelledʒ and came to the de- 
1 end 'of all tyrants. Our. author deus us atio- 
. ther ſort of, kingſhip, is the perſon. of, Letiaus: he 
was defcended from Saturn; and, 341 | remember, in 
the thigd, degree. . He ts deſcribed/a juſt and graci- 


ous prince; * ſollicitousfor the welfare of his people ; 


always copſulting | with 
OW Bog, we find, 


"$0 


js ſenate, to promote the 
* at the head of them, 
enters 7 Wh councit-ball.. {Speaking 
t till deman ing. their, Adviee, and ſteering 
1 as far as the iniquity, of the apes i 
fer him: And this is che proper ce > kin 


e 

Pater ba e 
68 

a a ae 9 8 for 710 ha was con- 

tented to take care of his country gods, who. were 


not thoſt of Latium.  Wherein | our r divine amthor 
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ſeems MA to the after · practice of the Romane 
which was to adopt the gods of thoſe. they. conquers | 
ed, or received as members of their commonwealth. © 
Yet withal he plainly touches at the office of the 
high-p rietbood, with, which, Anguſtus was inveſted; 
and Iich "made. his perſon more ſacred and inyiol- 
able, thag even the tribunitial power. It was not 
therefore nothing, that the moſt judicious of all 


poete made. that office vacant» by the death of Pans 


theus, in the ſecond book of the Aneis,: for his he- 
roe to ſucceed in it; and conſequently for Auguſtus 
to enjoy. I know not that any of the commenta- 
tors have taken notice of that paſſage. If they have 
not, I am ſure they ought and if they have, I am 
not indebted to them for eee 3 the words * 
of Virgil are very plan, N Fenn 4 i 


+ en, fabſtue tibi commendat 77. penates. 3 
'f3 


YI 


; As for, Auguſtus, ood Julius, [claiming by 
deſcent fr * neas; that title is ; already; out of . 


doors. |  ſacceeded not, but \ 29h e | 
Troy. wax fore-doomed fg, for ever e 


* Poſtran. : res Ape? eiche evertere regnum 25 
© Jntnterifices vifies } iporiry—— ſhneiey lib. III. v. 8. 


1 3 11 1 


e . e reſolved to rebuil 
that city, and there to make the ſeat of empire: but 
Horace weites an ode on purpoſe to deter bim fro 
that though ; declaring the place to be accu 
nnd ns the gode would, as Sen deſtroy k "us W. 
ſhould be raiſed. oy I ee 


2 projet fa. ful to the Roman people.' But 
by this, my lord, #e-may'conclude that he had ft 
kis pedigree in bis head); and had an itch of being 
„i 191 52 l 2: 1K 2 a To? 11 
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biet Forte eobathil nts 010006: $07 reve Moron: 


en att by mary leſs taterial' objbHigns,” for 


_ want of room to anſwer them: what follows next is 
of great importance, if the critics can make out their 


poet gives his heroe, and which ate the ſame which 


| were eminently feen in his Auguſtvs. | Thoſe man- 
4 dutiful 8 


ners were, piety to the gölls, and 
ro his father; love ee of his p 
ple; evarage ind cbnduck in the wars; gratitude 
thoſe who had vVſiged pr; and Jute in en 
to mankind. 


Piety, 28 your ape Ne: _— place of in; As 
the chief part of his charscter: and the word in La- 


tin is more full than i it can poſſibly be expreſſed in any 

modern lan guage; for there it comprehepds not on · 
ly devotion to the gods, but filial love und tender af- 
fection to telatrohs'of.allfſorts;© As Hiſltances of this, 


the deitigs of Troy, and ke own Pete, re made 


_ the coinpaaſonsof his flights” 
His voyage, and ani Wy; 
des them ip It2ly, their gat 


ther, he tales him on ay ba Jens. his ile 
ſor, il is follows bim; b but ag his footſteps, 


 thirqugh fear ar ignorante, he«goes l we 
midſt of his: enemies to fᷣudcher; an leases hot hig 


purſhit till het ghoſt appears, to forbid his farther 


| the Flyfian Felde, il wilbnormeStion his tendiueſt 

for bis ſon, which, rgery phat in viſible; af his 
| raiſing a tomb for Polydoruss the obſequies for Mi- 
rs . of ä oh fa- 


charge: for it. is levelled at the manners which our 


— 


teh. I will fay nothing of his duty t his father = 
_ «while he lived his Ferro, for ide deat; tof. the 


games inſtituted in bdngur;of hiimerhery; rl 
inghim, þphis;command;: drew after /his death; din 
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. ie ene J 
nerals of his nurſe; his grief for Pallas, and lis ner 7 
venge taken an his murderer, hom otherwiſe, bỹ7 
bis natural compaſſion, he 80 forgiven; and then 
ie poem had been left imperfect ; for ue could hene 
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had no certain proſpe& of his happineſs, while the 
laſt obſtacle to it was unremoved. Of the other parts 
which, compoſe his, character, as a king, or as 4 ge- 


, neral,, 1 need ſay nothing; the whole Eneis a0 an. 


continued inſtaaaa of ſort one or other of thẽm 


and where, 1 find any thing of them; taxed, is ſhall 
ſuffice me, as briefly as I can, to vindicate my; divine 


maſter to your lordihip, dil ee eben 
But herein, Segrais, in bis/admirable preface to bis 


tranſlation of the Æneis, as the author of the Dau - 
phin s Mirgil Juſtiy calls it, has prevented me. Him 
I follow, and what I borrow from him, am ready 
to acknoyuleg#-10, bim, For, impartially ſpeaking; 
the French arg ae much better critics than the Bogo | 


lig, 9s thay, ere worla posts. Thus weg. 
allow, that they better underſtand the mani 
of a wary, than our iſland 
ſuperior to them in the day of battle. They vale 


theraſelves-on their pra th, we au dt foldiers; 1 
But nie e not ale proper place todecide that queſti · 


on, if they wake, if one. 1 ſhall perhaps ſay as much 


_ of other #ations, and their poets, excepting only 


Faſſo ; and hope to make my aſſertion good, which 
is but doing: juſtice to my country; part of which 
bonbur will refle& on your lordſhip, vhoſe thoughts 
are ay juſt; your numbers harmohious, your 
words choſen, your expreſſions ſtrong and manly, 
your verſe flowing and your turns as happy as they 
are ealy. If you would ſet us more copies, your ex · 
ample would make all precepts necdleſs; In the 
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0 thay partieddaily t by the poers, (who irea nation 


not over-laviſh of praiſe to their contemporaries) as 
4 principal ornament of our language: but the 
ſweeteſt eſſences are 2 confined in the fwalleſt- 
| f Aae, n | 
When I ſpeak of your lordſhip; it 10 over a dil 
greſſon, and therefore, 1 need beg no pardon for 
itz but take up Segraig where left him, and mall 
uſe him leſs often than I HV occalifſa for him. For 
bie preface is 4 perfect piece of crificiſin, full and 
elear, and digeſted, inte an exact method; mine is 
looſe, and, as 1jntetde t, epiſtolary. vet T dwell 
on many things, which he durſt not touch: for it is 
dangerous to offenid un arbitrary maſter; and every 
patron who has the power of Auguſtus, has not his 
clemency. In ſhort, my lord, 1 would not 'tranſ- 
late him, becauſe I would bring you ſome that of my 
own. | His notes and obſervations on every book 
| rb of the ſume-excellcary ſand for the ſank reaſon. 
ns LJomit ing greater part. ß 
* ke tales he motice that Virgil is arfaigned, for 
plicing;plety before valoury and making chat pl 
| the chief charger of his herbe. I have already ſaic 
from Boſſy; that u poet id not obläged to make bis 
heroe a virtuous man: Therefore, heither Homer 
nor Tuaſſo are to be blamed, for giving what predo- 
minant quality they pleaſed to their firlf charactef. 
But Virgil, who deſigned to form i perfect prince, 
and would infinuate, that Auguſtus, whom he calls 
Eneas in his poem, was truly ſuch, found himſelf o- 
bliged to make bim without |blemiſh z thoroughly 
virtuous: and a thorough virtue both begins and 
- ends in piety. Taſſo, without queſtion, obſerved 
this before me; and therefore ſplir his heroein two: 
he gave Godfrey piety, and Rinaldo fortitude, for 
their chief qualities or uber. Homer, who had | 
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Achilles vicious; for his deſign was, 
virtue, dy ſhewlng the deformity of vice. Lavoid 
repetition of what I have ſaid above: Witt tu 
is «ranſlated T 1 
- | Virgilihad/conkiderec mat the fegt tunes of 
Augaſtus canſified in the per ſoct art of governing b 
b which alto Wig vs 1 2 
in great ifelicity; that His * 
was valiant, __— 0 4 doquent, 50 
religious; e bas: giver ull theſe quali 
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Fx an rev pat Praiſe of valour 00 a may, who 
pry" gde prophyned,: and onld went the 


cournge RI AV A Tora man who ſhould a 
banden bis father, | 
calf ien 32ina, afar od bal ui - 

ns G:Sexraing in igiving.the preference tc. pia · 
ty, before wlaur.: I Wilk now follow bim, were 


de Leder his king in his laſt ne- 
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But knowing thax piety alokicamprehends the v hole 
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all in! walities d. .comprehends even valor r oy | 
1 — (A) aaliticb which are good:; Can es 
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_ be coaſidersthis valgary-ov-cntrepick.routage; Sogly 
8. . in lc; and this alſd Virgil e ee | 
1 and zher in a bergical degree. Raked d ante 
55 - Haying fic concluded, that ont pet did for the 
belt in taking the firſt chara@ar of his herne; from 
that ggſentigl virthe on hieb tharreſti depend, he 
gia ay 290g, 1 ten hears war of Fray, 
S. as conſidered 28-the facont, champion, of hie 
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Ip 5 1 ing Hege We firſt  placs z and this, 

** 155 onfcſion. of, Hamer, (who took all oc- 
4 hi of ting yp his pwn, countrymen; the. Ste · 

1 Gr Len of Li. valying the iÞz0jan chiefs: | But 
3 Ws $g7ais forgot to cite), wakes Diomeds 
{ 255 ima gher chaxa@er.fortrengyd aud courage. 
1 e i, this, an phe eleventh bool i) 18 
* N e 7 1% ** 1 eo 
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4 1 give n here * . 
e 
eanferyout lord is fo greats mager ef She Mn 
nal, that 1 have no reaſon. to deſire von- heuld : ſe 
|  Virgiland me ſo ncartogether. Bat yaoi mdpalkale; 
ww lord, to take notice, that the _ .author'ire» 
'”  K&nes-apon the Greek, and, jnfinuaress2thit Homer 
B had done his hethe wrong, in giving) the advauitage 
of the duel tg his. owngeobnt: man though Dio» 
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medes was. manifelily/the/ſecoad, champion of bs * | 
Grecians: and Ulyſles preferred him before” Ajax, - _,. 
' when he choſe him for the companion. of his nightly 


expedition; for he had a_begdypicee of his owns, - 4 
and wanted only the fortitude" of another, to. bring 
him of with ery; a en e args; ne lie © 
deſign wich honour 3 


| Rand not Virzil, or have read him Hitheiy t others 
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accuſe Thens for" wang/offethrage, either under - 


wiſe they would not raiſe an objection ſo eaſy to be 
anſwered. Hereupon he Vives ſo'many inſtances of 
the heroes valour,. that to repeat them After him, 
would tire your lordſhip, and put me to the ynne- 
ceſſary trouble of tranſcribing the greateſt part of 
the three laſt Tneids. In ſhort, more could not be 
ex pectad froim an Amadis, a Sir Lancelot, or the 
whole Round - Table, than he perſorme. Proxima 
guaeque wetis gladio, is the perfect account of 
knight-etrant. If it be replied, continuss Se gramm, 
that it was not diſſicult fur him to undertake and at 
chieve ſuch hardy enterpriaea, becauſerh&wore n- 
chanted arms; that accuſation, in de firſt - place, 

muſt fall on Homer; ere it can trench Virgil. A- 
chilles wos an well provided with them as KnennL 


though he was invulnerable wog hem? And Alge. 
oſto, the two Taſſos, Bernardo and Torquato, e- 4 
ven our on Spenſer; in a word, all modern poets 4 


| have copied Homer, as well as Virgil; he is neifller i 


che ürſt nor tal; but in the midſb of chem; s 4. 
theteſore is ſafes if they ere ſo Who Kno, ſays | 
Segrais;: but that his-fated armour was duly. an alle- 
gotical defence, and ſignified no more, than that be 42 
wos under the peeuliar protection of the gods ꝰ born, 
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13 "i C ov en he 3 
Pen verſed in the Cheldsean myſterlet) undler the fa 
' , " -» vourable ndenee of Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun. 
| But T inſiſt not on this, 'becauſe 1 K you believe 


ee e een a WY! though not onl 5 33 
= Aud Petfins; but Augultus himſelf, thought other wiſe! 

. | But in deſence of Virgil, 1 dare politively by — 

f he has been more cautious in this particular, 


ther his predeceſſor, os ix deſvendunts. For — 
was aQually wounded} n dhe twelfth of the Eneis; 
h though he bad the ſume göd- ſmith to forge His arms, 
N av had Achilles. It ſeems be was no warkuck, s 
we secots come cat Men wen, who, they ſay; : 
w afe iron-freez/ or lead-frer. Vet after this experi- 
1 ment, mat bis arme were not impenetrable, when 
f | be was cured indeed by his mother's help3' becauſe 
ve was that day fo condlide the war by the death of 

5 Turnus, the poet durſt not eatry the me far, 

1 . | 
mil too weak to yet de fee with 
hes courage be attacks Turns, Whew Nb ec 

* dees the boinbat: 1 tell ſuy no more, for vir- 
| git deſendvihimſelf}whthour needing my afbſtance; 
2 and proves hs heroe truly to deſerveithat name. He 
* was not thema ſecond-rate champion as they would 
wee bim, We Wink rtitide the Sri virtue in a 
© Herod” Bor being beute from this hold, ey will 
not yet allow him tobe valiant; berauſe he wept 
=. often, as ibey think,than-well'becomes 6 man 
Wien yY a 9 HRCH SIRE ts T 
N ede Aer are bse ofhiiams- 
wife, What ſhall 7 ſay of Homer heroe? shall A- 
|  clilile>-pyloforitimoron; becauſe he wepey/and-wepe 
1 oh lelt occaſious than En? Herein Vitght mult be 
| granted to have excelled his mater. For once both 
veroes ure Ueſvribed; lamenting Sietrloftioves:Bri- 
 feis was taken away by force ** the Grecian 
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ca-lboar, ike * 
a 9 complaining to his mother, when he 
ſhould 150 ve reveniget hi injury by his af. | Mineas 
took a nobler touHle ;' r ce Fecured his father 
and fon,” he repeated all his former Hauzets i bare 
found kts wife, if ſhe had peen above ground. And 
here your lordſhip may pbſerveithe addreſs of Virgil; 
it was not for nothing, that this 7 related 
with all theſe tendt eir eas told it; 
| Dido Maid it: That he bill bern ſo uffeckteuate u 
| huſbaiis) wat illargunicht to:th&comitg-doway- 
er, that he might pre d kind co her. Virgil has 
a thoulage ſecret beamies, though re 
to.remark chem, eng 
gegraie on this objet of a heroe's ſhedding ren, 
obſeryes; biſtorigns | commend. Alexander for 
weeping, Men be rend the mighty actions of Achilles, 
Andale, Oefen is. likewiſe praiſed, ven o of | 
the ſame noble en vy he vept᷑ at the victories. of n · 
lexander. But if we obſerve more cloſely; we-ſhull 
find, that the tears of '\AKneaz.were always on a lau · 
dable oceaſibh. Thus he:weeps: out of compaſſion, 
and/tenderneſs of nature, when in the temple of Car - 
thage he beholds the picturti of tis friends, ho ſa- 
crificed theis lives in defence of theiri country, - He 
deplores the lamentable end of his pilot Palinurus; | 
the untimely death of young Pals his confederate ; 
and the reſt) which I omit,” Yet! even for theſe 
tears, his wretched-eritics dare condemn him. They 
make Eneas little better than a kind of St. Swithin- 
heroe, always raining,. One of theſe cxnſors is bold Mo. 
e to arraignhim of cowardiſe; when inthebe= _ 7 
inning of che firſt'book, he not only weeps, but ". 
trembles:av an appronching Roving 0100s ee 407 1 
1500 the i 51911 119-95 raten 76 deu, n 
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A Fommenda 
Ther were tha 
vas promiſed. Italy, amd 
accompliſhment of; 
1 of giſtoray therefore.br ell | 
early piety, ende quicker ſenſe of compeſſion, 
Thus much Aha ve unged elewbeac in the deſence of 


Mingil ;© and ſinre, I have been informed by Mr. 
Nl a ng n whom I can never ſuf- 


ſprok douthfully,:av0n bio-mothet-might- fu uer him, 
bat be might ntofecute bie wonsges Mhich if it fh 
ceeded bappily,beſhould be the Hunden ofan empire, 
For that. the, hexſel was doubef of -his fortune, is 
apparent by the addreſs, ſhermayie:yo Jppiter on his 
behalf... To hich thq(ged;makes anſuer in theſe 
weise 1411 „ d 0 e r 
4 he nell, Coors wa kee or mn 
8 Fare lion, . e e e Dean 
* | Norvithſtanding ; zine — 
forted, was not aſſured: even a, through 


the intereſt which Juno might male with Jupiter a- 
| whether. be could alter (ace, or hot. Aud indeed, 


he wag of opinion, Jupiter might defer fate, though 


at Turnus. 44 6.25 t e $10 orb rn. * 
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gainſt her ſon. For it was a moet paint in heaven, : q 


ſome paſſages i in Virgil would make us ſuſpact, ithet 


he could not alter it.” For in the latter end of the x 3 
tenth book; he introdusts und begging for the life "I 
of DeFnnt, nectar bag with the you- » I 
er of changing deftiny. N act: HEE” 1 Na oy 1 l 
1: 16:4} nene 34/4 7 1:36 Ab wand wot 
t 1 71 12 1401 a poter, of a. Wl, Ri 7:4 
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0 But thathe.could nes alter thoſe decrees, the king 
of gods bimſdk confeſſes, in the book above cited; 
when, he comſorts Hercules, for the death of Pallas, 
who had inyoked; his aid, ee camps lance 


ULCER GH fi BAY int. n 
"(Por nat! cecidere Neun, uin cen x hd daes Ties 

e el Wight die, fn, 
Pala nanent, Bel ee 44 ersten as 7 . 
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- Where be plainly.acknowlgges, that be could not =» 
ſave: his. own. ſon,yor prevent the death: which be 
foreſaw. Of bis power to defer the blow, I once 
occaſionelly. diſcourſed. with chat excellent perſon 
Sir Robert Howard; Who it better converſant than 
_ man, know) in the docttine of the Stojety 
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*.- 1242  Ovsrnvarions en le 
5 and he ſet me right, from the concurrent teſtimony 
of philoſophers and poets, that Jupiter could not re- | 
tard the effects of fate, even for- a moment. For 
Ys ven T cited Virgil, as favouring the contrary opini- 
By. berg ard Sort ire ee a 1 4040! 
3 - 2a 44/4 4 hr; 715 Wis y 
du fur tre gig un in e fot 
3 He replied; asd 1" thick with exa2t judgment; that 
. - when, Jupiter gave to withdraw Turnus 
from the preſent danger} 11 was Betauſe be certainly 
foreknew that his fatal hour was not come: that it | 
was in deſtiny, for Juno at that time to ſave him; 
ndther; nne amm that | 
1 nook 17 no ade in jufliication of our „ | 
courage, and am: much deceived, ihe ever be at- 
racked on this fide of hie charaQer again But be is 
 arraigned"with more ſhew of reaſon by the ladies; 
who will make a ng us, party, aint l, for 
being falſe to love, g Dido. And I can- 
5 ſolr to ſay the truth, it is an 
5 — — to follow. Vet if 1 
c ſan bring bim off, with flying colours, they may 
a cave, as the worſt ſhelter they can chuſe from a 
ſhower of tain, eee N 
their compang. 
In the firſt-ylace, 288 obſerves with N u 
cuteneſs, that they who blame Æneas for his inſenſi- 
? bility of love, when heleft Carthage, contradict their | 
former actuſation of 8 always cryin 
compaſſionate, and . le) of whoſe 
| avisfortunes which befel others, | 1 «fi. Ve 
contrary. characters, but Virgil makes hini of a piece, 
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blunder; by laying the contradiction at Virgils = 
door. He, ſay they, has ſhe wu hie herbe with theſe 

in conſiſtent characters : acknowleging and ungratet 
ful, compaſſionate' and hard-heatted ; but at the 
bottom, "fickle; and felt intereſted. For Dide had 
not only received bt veuther· besten troops before 
ſhe ſaw him, and given them her protection, but had 3 
ana bete 3 3 
"444 al . 541155 Sy on 216] 2 e = 

016 _ 
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| This das an obligement never 16 de forgotten; 
and the more to be econfieredſ becauſe antecedent 

f to her love. That paſſion; it is true, produced the 

$ uſual effects of 'generblity; gallantry, and care te 

bd pleaſe; and chither we refer them. But when ſhe 

65 had made alhtheſe advances, it Was ſtill in his power 

to bave befuſed tem? After the intrigue or ne cn 

call it marriage, or en oyment only, he was no long. AF 
er free to, take or leave] he had accepted the fa — 
your, and Was rw of conſtant, be would | 
de grateful. $2542 v6 nn RN 

- My lord, 1 dane ſer/this en inthe bet light 

Low; that the ladies may not think I write: booty: 

and perhaps it may happen to me, as it did to doctor 

Cudworth, ho has raiſed/fuch ſtrong objections a- 

gainſt the being of a God, and providence, that ma- 

ny think he bas not anſwered them. Lou may pleaſe 
at leaſt to hear the adverſe party. Segrais pleads for 

Virgil, that no leſs than an abſolute command from 
Jupiter, could exciſe this inſenfibility of the herbe, 

and this abrupt departure, which looks ſo like ex- 

gratitude, ' But at the ſame time, he does 
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treme in 
wiſely to remember you, that Virgil had made piety 
the firſt character of EÆneas: and this being allowed, 
: «3 Lam aſraid ĩt muſt, he n n. 10 
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gods in Italy. For thoſe very gods, I fay, who 


elt ſenſe, 
to comply with the obligations of his gratitude? Re · 
ligion, it is true, muſt have moral honeſty for iti 


ground-work, or we falt be apt to ſuſpect its truth; 


but an immediate revelation diſpenſes with all duties 


of morality; All eafuilts agree, That theft is a breach 
of the moral law yet H I might” preſume to mingle 


things ſazred* With prophane, the Iſraelites only 
ſpoiled the Tgyptiang, not robbed them; becauſe 

the property was transferred, by a revelation, to their 
law-giver.:: I confeſs Dido was a very infidel. in this 


point; for ſhe would not believe, as Virgil makes her 


fay, thatreyer Jupiter would fend Mercury on fuch 


un immortal errand. But this needs | np"agfwer, at 


leaſt no more than ae £ 1 45 
©: N 1 W 5 38 ls 
+: Faro able, plcidaſyue vi viri Pens ghſtrs 


wit Ws 


This hotwithſtanding, as Segrais cogſeſes, ne 
might have mewn 'a little more ſenſibility Wen be 


left her; for thit "Lad! deen neeotding to tis cha- 
Hagter. (? F. i 13 *ÞF wy 7 > b oo 7 92 Ark Sore 95 8 

Fat 4 ee b He ll 10 ved 
WOT b dot with his ihclinationi, to obey 
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lte gemens, nag noue animun labefaltus r 
vd che dee matter, and homanly' ſpeaking, 


. T doubt there was a fault ſottiewherez and Jupiter is 


better able to bear the blame, than either Vi) rgil or 
AEneas. The poet it ſeems had found it Wor and 
therefore brings te Geertiog heros end the forſaken 
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had promiſed to his race the univerſal empire. Could 
a pious man diſpenſe witli the commands of Jupiter, 
0 ſatiafy bis paſſion; or take it in the ſtrong 
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Was to meet jogetben in the lower regions; here 
he excuſes himſeli whoa, isis tan, late, and accords 4 
ingly, the, will take no ſatisfaction, nor ſo. much as . 
hear him, Now-Segroigiadorced to abandon hide - 
fence, and exevſes his amtbor, by laying. cbatuthe M 
neis is an imer fect works and than death. preverted | 
_ the diving poet from rev ig ira and. ſor thut oat 
ſon he had condemned it to fire; though a8 the 
ſame time, his two tranſlators mult aaknoy lege, chat 
the fxth.book is che molt garrect af the whole Er — 4 
neis, Or how, Sonxepient is. a machine ſomezimes 4 
in a iheroig dm be his, ef Mercults i lin nee, 
and Vätgib x a8 gonftraingd;! os onghehor 
nelly, 0&-his herge ould, be i 
fair. ſex har. rv ati If, "had; the. aer, in, zbeir 
pqw Er, Would: certainly, have hen, him no more | 
mercyg than abe Baschanala did: Orheus. For if 
oo ec, Wan beg fault jometines,. then 
pnſtancy. and ingratitude after the laſt fa- 
vor gif lime that Beyer: ill beiforgiyven., . Bug 
of wachinen more initheir rot AD ere 
ſhall Mew, ith he much ind ent hen hn been 
uſed by. Virgil: And in the mean dimes) paſs to ang 
| ther article; of his defence, on the preſent ſubjet ; 
Where f I cannot clear che hero, I hope atleaſt to 
. 4 
Let Hue truſt to his machine, Which will only help 1 
ie be his fall, het che, addreſs id inomgamble. 
Platon U bortowed much from Homer, and yet 
cumt laded. for. the baniſhment-of all pets, would. at 
leaſt have n] rded Virgil, before he ſent him inte 
exiles Ru 1 80 farther,.and.fay; that he ou.f (o _ þ 
be acquitted ; and deferved, belide; the. bounty of 3 
Augaſtug, and the gratitude of, . 
and thigs the iadies will ſtand ont, let them re- "I 
__ thatabe jut is not all ee — 
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FE Rome z me was alle preſent-at the reading of the 


_ 1: She war warme with the gi 
5 the herbe; theſmnotheted! thi 


at leaſt grewfoſpicious 1 @ ee ee 
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was of: his- pert r 


ſixth Ancid,' and we know not that ſhe £0 
Aneat; but ve are ſure ſhe preſented the poet, for 
his adivirable clegy on her ſon Marcelles. 
ut let us conſider the ſeetet reaſons: which Virgil 
had, for thus framing this noble epiſode, wherein 
the whole paſſion offoveis more exatily (deſcribed, 
than in any other pott: love war the theme of his 
fourth book; And though! in ie the Gorteſt of the 
whole Eneis, yet there he has given its beginnin 
its progrefs; ijs i erſte, and its concluſion and 
ts ys ſentirely,chis-KibjeQ, cat he could're- 
it bot very lightly iu the eight evluiag bock. 
ſal «pygarance of 


s ſparklgs out of de: 
ceney, but converſation blew em ub into a flame. 


Then ae was otted to 2 


— * — 
and thereby augmenes —4 
— — and aſr that) the 


ha: "Of Wenne und Jane, "Jupiter and 


| Mercury, ſay nothitg,” for they were! all 
v dot poſſtſon-having codled bit love, /ts | 


miachin« 


itinerdaſed bers, the don pefecived the hang; or 


the diſdains aud threatens, | and-agaill ie Ambien 
intreats: and! hothing avating/” deſpairu, oorſes 


and at laſt becomes hep own' exetotibner. Sed hate 
ge the whole proceſs of that paſſion,  ro- which nothing 


can be added. I dare go no: 166 ſhould 


boſe the connettion of my diſcourſe. vl * tg 3t md 


To love our dative county; and th Ruch its be. 
neſit and its gloty eee ue 
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naldo d' Eſte, who conquers: Jeruſalem in Taſſw. 
He might bea champion of the churebh but we know 
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EP 


ty. , makes eee eee 
ing to do honour to it; it is allo wable in bim even 
to be partial in its cauſe; for be is not tied to truth, 


or fetteted by the laws of hiſtory. Homer and Taſe 


ſo are juſtly praiſed, for chuſing their heroes of 
Greece and Italy ; Virgil indeed made bis a Tro- 
jan, but it was to defive- the mans and bis own 

Auguſtus from him; hat all the thres poets are mani» 
445 partial to their heroes; in fivour of their coun- 
try: for Dares Phrygius reports of Hector, that he 
was ſlain cowardly; ; Zneas, according to the beſt ac+ 
count, ſlew not Mezentius, but I Ain by bim: 
and the chronicles. of Italy tell us Ittis of that Ri- 


not that he was ſo much as preſent at the ſege. To 
apply this to Virgil, he thought himſelf engaged in 
honour t6-efpouſe the eauſe and quarrel of his coun- 
try againſt Carthage. He knew be could not pleaſe 
the Roman better, or oblige them more to patronize 


city. He ſhews her ungrateful to the memory of het 


firſt huſband,” doting on a firanger; enjoyed, and 
afterwards forſaken by him. This was the origi- 


nal, ſays he, of the immortal hatred betwixt the two 


rival nations. It is true; he” colours” the falſehobd 


| of Mneat by an expreſs command from Jupiter, to 


forfake the queen; who had obliged him : but he 


knew the Romans were tobe bis readers, and them 


he bribed, perhaps at the expence of his her6e's ho · 
neſty but he gained his cauſe however; as pleading 
before corrupt judges. They were content to ſee 


their founder falſe to/love, for till he had the ad- 


vantage of the amour: it was their enemy whom he 
forſook, and ſhe might have forſaken him, if he had 
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his poem, than by diſgrititg the foundreſs of that 
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: Ovieq Ab. © 
. atpihiices muebite ſeam 
per. ſemiua; is the mar peſt ſatire in the few eſl words 
that over was made on womankind; for: both the 
acdjectives are neutery und dunn muſtibe underſtood 
#6 wake them” grammar. Virgil does well to put 
thole words hto the- mouth of Mercury fa god 
b 0 ſpoken rhemlff geit her dur he baue written 
renn lift nun vet che deity Was forced 
K to come tWiee on the fame errand: and the fecond 
wie as eh u herbe ab Mens was, he frigbied 
E bim. It ſtems ho ſeuted not Jupiter ſo much as Dj- 
do. For vob lordſhip may obſetue, that as much 
mmntent us he pen his Voyage, yet he ſtill delay. 
edl/}x,itill-the meſfenger wan obli ged to cell him plain · 
22 if he weighed not aneh in the d ight, the 
dween end be wich e i the morning.” Nur 
3 Lene, en re poſit 2 ſhe wis in junod, the 
ti was" yeuienigefol; he was powerful. The poet had 
kewiſe befdrebintedsthar the people werd naturally 
| petfidionr fot he give that rharaQter inthemuten, 
and makes ä proverb n 
foreiit was invented: Gag een av? 
"This Fbopey my dend, that 1 have en 
promiſe, and juſtified the poet, whatever becomes 
of the falſe knight. Aud ſure a pact is as much pri- 
— — 9" for the hohour and 
= | ; vos Janes eee ee 
1 has defined, B10 But afo% n WE 
his natullallyJeads ee of the * 
| ous: enachtoniſm, in making Aneas and Dida 
ies. Fot it is certain, that the. hero 
lived almoſt tuo hundred years befpre the building 
df Carthage. One, who imitates Bocaline, ſays that 
Virgil was acauſedbefore Allo for this error. The 
| W ac 
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dis fpecial act of grace might never be draw minto 
example, or pleaded by his puny: ſucceſſors, ia juſti- 
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might be allowed to his ſon Virgil; an:the-actount 
of his other metits; That being a monarrh he had 
a. diſpenſing power, and pardoned: him. Bat that 


fcation of their ignorance; he deereed ſor the tun 


tote, No poet ſhould preſumt to make a lady dicfor 


jove too hundred years! before her birth. To mo: 
ralize this ſtory, Virgil is the Apello, who: has thie 
diſpenſing power. His great zedgment made the 
law of poetry; but he never made ſmſelf a ſlave to 
them: chronglogy at beſt is but a cobweb · law, and 
he broke through it with his weight. They, who will 
imitate him wiſely, mul} choſe; as he dl, at obſcure 
and u rembte eta, where they may invent i ple 
fure, and not be eaſly contradicted. Neither be, 
por the” Roms, hai ever read the Bible, by which 
only bis falle computatom of times can be made out 


agalnſt him, This Seprals ſays in his defence, ant 


proves it from his learned: friend Rochartus, whoſe 
lettter in thiü ſubzect, he has printed n the end | 
the fourth held, to Which I Nefer vor lordthip and 

the: reader. Vet the cbedit of Ving was ſo. great; 
that hel made this fable of his dun in vention pals fot 
an authentic hiſtory, or at leaſt as credible as ar 


ching in Homer. Ovid Ovid takes it up aſter him, e ven 


in the ſamemge, and makes an ancient heruime of 
Virgil's neu · created id. dictates 2 letter for her 
jut before dem death, ro the ingrateful fogitive; and 
vetyunluckily for hiniſelf, is fot meaſuring u ſword 
with-wtnag{fo! mach ſuperior im forcetb:him on the 
ſame ſubject. I think & — — — 
Ihave tranſlated both. 
of Love bas —— ale 
* greater, qaalher im his © 


A an ue, 
1 is worſe, improves eee e 
fails him, and being forced to his old ſhift, he has 
recburſe to witticiſm. This paſſes indeed with his 
ſoſt admirers, and gives him the preference to Vir. 


and; not -preſcride to : en ut needs 
not their admiration... 
dE eee eee fable, 
Fave ſhewed:glreadyy'and have alſo begun to ſhew 


ing the mechanĩe rules of poetry, Tor the ſame tea - 


dis own laws, when he finds it neceſſary ſo to do: e- 
ſpecially if thoſe laws are not altogether fundamen- 


Ariſtotle, but what is againſt the art eb a 
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2 act chronologer. Shall we dare, .comjaues Segrais, 
_ --- to condemn Virgil, for having made a fiction again 


ſtztßer poets uo have made many of their fnckions 2- 
_ gainſtthe ordet of nature? For what ire the ſplen · 
Aid mirasles of the Metamorphoſes ? Yet theſe are 
beautiful as they ate related; and have. alſo deep 
learning and inſtructive mythologies couched under 
them: But to give, as Virgil does in this epiſode, 
the original cauſe f the long wars betwixt Rome and 


bable a manner, with. ſo auch, beauty, and ſo much 


for the honout of bis country, vas ee only to 
the divine wit of Maro; and Taſſo, in one of his 
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Fd theit eſteem: But ſet them like for themſelves, 


that he might make this anachroniſm, by ſuperſed- 
ſon, that a monarch may diſpenſe with, or ſuſpend 


tal. Nothing is to by called a fault in poetry, ſays - 


man may. be an admirable poet, vichont being an ex 


the order of time, when we commend Ovid and o- 
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Carthage, to draw truth out erden, after ſa pro- 


diſcourſes, admires him for this particulatly. nis not 
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e of Van ens): 9 
— tes tidy | 
not. there, if they can be brought to embelliſh that 
ſubje which he treats. On the other fidey the pains 
and diligenee of ill poets is butthrown away, when 
they want the genius to invent and feigu agreeably. 


eee eee always 
. if they be vatural,) if they be of a piece i if the 
e, eee ee eee I 
w ||| places, and artfully united a cf aher, ſuch works 
1 can never fail of their |\deſervedifaeceſs; Aud fuck 


. is Viegits, epiſode; ef Bid and Aasagg where: he. 
xd | foureſt.critic mult acknowlege, Tunit he had de- 


e- brived his Aneis of ſo great an ornament, becauſe | 
n- he found no traces of it in antiquity, he had avoided 
ys - | their unjuſt cenſore, but bad wanted one of the 
«a eee 


this in the nent article of their charge againſt him 

which dag N of iovention. In the mean time, 1 
may aſſim in boaguriofithis epiſode, that it is not 
only nom eſteemed the moſt pleaſing entertainment 
of the · EKneia, but was ſo accounted in his own age; 
and before it was mellowed into that reputation: 
which time has given it; for which I need produce 
d : eee aue his con- 
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twixtDido and. Hneas. Hens ibaniſhmetitwhen -" 
he wrote thoſe verſeayywhinlg eite from his letter to = 
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Tong — — 
graces, .theugh:ht brought Dido and net into's 
cane, and left them there notover honeftiy-ropethbr; 
Maꝝ I be ſo,bold to afle;yornmajey; is it a grexter 
fault, to teach the art df unjawfubloveyithan to ſhew 
— But e eee er ſd bad 
| 8 
—_—_ {9 I odd of baten ad ra- 
9 tified. ix by —— for it u her buſitleſt to 
„ Wwias matters ze abet asus hes the ceremanics were 
mort we may ⸗heliave, fog Dido we not only amo- 
59945 but a vidaw Maren , hinkelf, ahoughen- 
Pployed on à quith quntrarpereabdoyetownitamar. 
riage y an /nneude > Nuicir amqua rin ur ben 
Fxrut, rel bel cails Anghamorotiyadbaſbeut; but 
vohraids him fat. bring a ford huſband, agthonvord 
Porta es. Nod mark adictle, if yourtwedhip 
rleaſes, why Virgil is ſor much centerard deo make 
4 iage, (fer dhe ſeemt to:betherfacher' of the 
did eld undita give ber © he brideguo e it 
wass a which te intended 

£ pat poo 2 W A fiver flatterer than Owid! 


and 1 t he had in his 
the ace II Nee e 3 


re had paſſed be- 

twixt tlie Echperor nüäd Scriboaia.” A* drew this 
diwsle in. dh 

| | the fame family, by | 
ſame place, Th * — in our h 1 E 

glim proves; 85 IT birds with. one ſtone; 


| ploaled.cha-empagytts by Ning him thewoſanbldhe: 
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„Ilmade no ſuck bargum unt 
our, marxiagez..no live, always diudginþ* oh ät Car- 
thagghhany buſigeſs. was; Italy; bnd 1 mevet maden 


ſeerey of it., If; 499k an $itwburey beiter you | 


yo of it 5 nana you fecenmray dephiaartzae® 

comfagt, yioueſolf; wichitba Sager wat, „ 
peng c de ip en 5er af 1be uy e 1 
an hoſtels ns, you bat Mean de mez and %u Gn. 
ver fail of anothet huſband; In the mean time, Teall 


the gods to witneſs, ibat I leve hof ſhove un wil 
lingly, ,for:though- Juno ade he marriage, yet Ju- 
ite bs me- to-forſake-yor; [[{/Dhiiyis awe 
ect of what. be faithy Ven ie is Aer sed out of 
r e, oem piraſho3 eee 


1 dae Daddel your - lordſhip as me pus. 15 
tended on this objection; whitiwould fndbed weigh | 
ſomething i entre er fan der u de 0 
ſend ot Here The hene I Unik; is but a eb. 
e eee e is et tale Mien And hab 
„%% une of Wittobius to'this pre | * 
Litite&K beforei' ArHey My no'leſs ow We 
nt of invention to His thirge 24 capital'crime, 1 |} 


muſt acknowlege 1 for a poetis'a maker; #9 che word r 1 
ſignifies; and he who cannot make, that [#7 invent, 1 


bath his hume for nothing. FH ee 1 
actuſation db foftraiget ie BAY fig ds; that | | 
ehe us Ber wen fo ate eins Wor Memer, 4. 
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© Bu lmbe-Guiplaoe, bebe ; 
nee wanter of! «| poem muſt be 
new, that in all its parts; - then Scaliger 
made ot Taith Segrals, that Ge of 
e more ee e Hier "thin 
of Mirza. There not am old wenn; or ulinet 
a child, büt had be in their months, before the Greek 
bod or his friends digeſted it into this adifiruble 0 
der in weh weiread K. at this; rate, rr 
dre bers beming act bench the gun. 
hoe can- hüfte for! an üventbr, I Homer, 1. | 
well as Virgil, uſt be deprtben oF th : 
_ Vetlailleagiic leſs new tbyilding; becaofe the wichi- 
_ feftrof.that:;palzce'hath imitated other which ere 
| buik before it? Walls; doors and witidows, 


. if wn null; great houſes! e deſetiptibirs;, 
| |," " guneeslablegoand thorefimulFbe in elf fitrofc 
ks 4 Wor hw mare nem anne tn a Wery: at Bath 

1 Fe YF WET One vr 
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e prodibetir ee, us commun u f. 
bat the argument )bF-the work: that in de ſuy, tte. 

e aan, the peconomy end; difpobition: of 

| the't diſtinguich icapics from 
| originals, The poet who chorrows _ nothing from 
others,, ia yer to be born be nd the 
will come together. There are parts of the Kneis, | 
— which polembly ſome, parts den of he Ilan and of 
1 

35 Dido, aa 4/)yſies loved Calyp ss: l few 

words, Virgil-bath imitated Homers, Otyltes io his 

fürſt fax books, and ih hiviſix laſt the Line. But from 
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"hiſtory? 1s there no invention in ſome other parts 


ous matters, is not that his own ?* From whit bodk 
"of Homer ha Virgithis epiſode of Niſus arid 

lus, of Mezentius and Laufys * From hence Kike 

"borrow his defign of bringing Afell into Traly? bf 

eſtabliſhing the Roman empire din the foundations df 

a Trojan colony: to ſay nothing of the honour he 

did his patron, not only in his defcent from Venus, 
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that the goddeſs might have miſtäken Aug! guſtys for 
er ſon. He had indeed the ffory- e common 
fame, as ; Homer had his from the Egyptian prieſteſs. 
Kneadum Genetrix was no more unknoun to Lu- 
cretius, than to im. But Lucretfus taught him not 
to form his heroe; to giv ive him piety or yalour for 
his manners: and both in ſo eminent a degree, that 
havin done what was poſſible for man, to ſave Kis 


| a4 


to bim and grain bis fury, which hurried him 
death in thi ge. But the poet made his piet 
more faccefsful;; he brought off his father and'h 
| fon; aut Bis gots witneſſed vo his devotion, by put- 


tin 
ed Hy bia, Intheir promiſed 1eily.” "Neither the iu - 
vention, nor the conduct, 
owing to Homer, or any other poet. It in 0 
to copy, and thother thing tb imitate From naturk. 
The topier is that ſervile imitator, to'Whom Horace 
gives uo bemer u name, ian hat of aninidl; te WII 
not ſd much as allow him to be 4 man. * Mephac f. 


pieces, dim, for his work is their origt- 
nal. 
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of Virgil's Eels? The Accus of ſo man vas... 


dut in making him fo Tike Ber in his beſt featujes, 


king and Tonnery; bis mother was forced to appear 


therdfelves under his protection, to be re-plue- 5 
of thi yreit action, were | 


mitated nature; they who' copy; one of RaphacPs 
imitate but 
They tramſiate im, us 1 do Virgil; and fall az 
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vention in the imitation of Raphael; n 


C | | thing was in nature, yet the idea of it was his own. 


Uyſſes travelled, ſo did Æneas; but neither of them 


vere the firſt travellers : for Cain went into the land 
wn of Nod, before they were born: and neither of the 
= Hf 1 heard of ſuch a man. 1f Ulyſſes had been 
iS - at Troy, yet Xneas muſt haye gone to ſea, or 
be could never have arviyed in Italy. But the de- 

1 bias of the two poets, were asUfferent as the courſes 
"of their heroes; one went home, and the other fought 

n ho! To retyrn to my firſt kmulitude, Suypole 


v1) 


| 4 Apelles and Raphael, had each of them painted a 


burnin Troy; 1 might. not the modern painter have 
 ſuccee ed as well as the ancient, though neither of 


both were taken, from the ideas which they bad of na- 
ture. Cities Yay be = t, before Fer of "them 
ES hd ey ou 0 99 
, By 75 75 12 bave wig By: yrrhus 
| from, the  relt i of + Grecians, aa (h ere him, 

; fore dreing his entrance nto Priam's palace; were be 
had. ſet him in the fairelHlight, and given him the 
chief place of all his figures; becauſe he was aGreci- 
L vould dg bhonour to big country, Rapha- 


el, ho ee an Italian) and deſcended from the Tro- | 


Sans TOE RAR Rate beroe. of his piece; 
Han ane hand, -his.bundle,of gods in the other; 
d his vite-folloving;. (or an act of. giety is not 
ti ſo. e 2 an act of cqurage:) 
wo ve a n him killing Androgeus, 
Lie 0 ai hee, | 
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the conduct of their ſeveral deſigus. Virgil cannot I 
be ſaid to copy Homer: the Grecian" had only te 
advantage of writidg Arlt, If 1H be urge, that'ly 

| hive granted u reſemblaiice in fön pares; vet mere. 
in Virgif has excelled him; For what de theteirs > 
of Calypſo for Being left, to the füry aud death of oe. 
Dido? Where - 8 or 5 . hi of her pal: 
ſion, and all its | the 
| langulſting eto diem Odyſſes? If this be a o- 
555 let the critics hew us knie fame dip pfition, fel. 
tures, or colouring in "their original, ' The like way 
be ſaid of the deſcent to bell; which was not of Ho- 
mer's invention neither 3 5 be had it from the ſtory of 
Orpheus and  Eurydice. Bot to what end did Vt: 3 
ſes make that journey? nens undertook it — bows me b 
expteſs Se of his father's ghoſt: there 
be wis'to'iew Him all the ſucceeding heroes of his | 
race! ant next to Römolus, (mark, if vou pleuſe, 
the addrefs of Virgil) his own patron Auguſtus Cae- | 
ſir; Anchilfes Was likewiſe to inſtruct him, how to 
manage the Ttalian war, and bow to conclude it with” 
bis honour, That is, in other words, to lay the, 
foundations of that empire'which'Auguſtas was to ' 
govern. '' This is the noble invention of our author; 
but it bath been copied by ſo many fign-poſt d. 
bers, that now it is grown fulſom; rather by thete” 
want of fill; than by the cbmmon nenn. 
' | In the kiſt place, T may ſafely grant, that by ey 
ing Homer, Virgil was taught to imitate his inven - 
tion; that is, to imitate like him: which is no more, 
than if 'a painter ſtudied" Raphael, that he might 
learn to defigh after his manner. Aud thus I might 
intitate Virgil, if I were capable of writing an heroic | 
poem, and yet the invention be my on: dut 1 | 
ſhould endegvour A TY copying. I would” 
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3 the ſame ſtory under other names, with the 
fame chatacters, in the ſame order, and with the ſame 
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 ſequel;, for every common reader to find me out at 
the firſt fight for a I +. and cry, This I read be- 
fare in Virgil, in a better language, and in better 
verſe. eee eee 
ly the ſame tricks, which his maſter ia 


* . . Y e objegion A. 


. know not — 1 found in > 
Fevre, or Valois; but 1 am ſure I have, read it | 
another French ciitic, whom 1 will not name, * 
cauſe I think it is not much for his reputation. vir- | 
eil, in the heat of ation, ſuppole for example, i in 
deſcribing the fury of his heros in « battle, when he 
is endeavonring. to. raiſe. our concaraments ie the 
higheſt pitch, turns ſhort on ahe ſudden into ſome 
fimilitudes. which diverts, ſa they, 2 
from the main ſubject, and miſpends. it on 
trivial image. He pours. cold water . 
ada, when bis dun els 53 to make i 
This aceuſatign is general nana RO AI” 
| thought heroje poets z but 1 think it touches Virgil 
"leſs than any-. He is too great a maſter af this art, 
to make a blot which, may ſs cafily, be hit, Simili- 
tudes, as Lhave ſaid, are not for tragedy, which. is. 
all violent, and. where the, paſqns are in a perpetu-. 
al ferment, for;there they deaden where they, ſhould 
animate 3; they ure not of the nature of dialogue, un 
leſs. in comedy: A , almoſt. all the ſtage 
ean ſuffer, which is a kind of ſmilitude comprebend- 
ed in a word. But this figure has a cohtrary effect in 
| heroic poetry; chere it is: emploged to raiſe the ad · 
miration, Which is its proper buſineſs. And admi- 
ration is not of ſo violent a nature as fear; or hope, 
compaſſion or * or uy 3 we can 
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nee remember» and but onte, 


deſcription · of Fame i 1 about ſame 
is blamed __ 1 eddy 


obſerved of his amtliches in 1 7 
not plac; bs our 3 eniticy 
.ommontly in Nt Shi 


"yu js 

Kr in his deſcription; at much 
as poſſibly he can ; then, feſt that ywarnith ſhould lan“ 
fmilitude; which it- 
w_ his ſuhiect, and yet palla dot his audience. 

e your lordſhip but one example of this 

hinge wo fy leave we belt to your obfervation, when 
next you reviqw-the whole Aneit in the ori — 
e by rude tranſlation, Tris in" 
the poet ee cribes Neptune compoſin : 
85 4 ira „n which | OY. rajſed 4 rempelt, 
without hls permiifion. * x her enen we 
1 winds for dbeying the commands Tei 
vſurpiqg walter: be had warned them from the ſeas: 
bebe eaten down the biſlpls with hls 4 . 
Cymbthoe were BenyitighKe hips om off 
the quick unde; before the peer“ diet ag: aſi” 
mitude for rtl b ee e eee, 
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205 Nn che longell in the whole; for 

r 2 e „While, the ſtorm 

a3 in ts 5 , en been improper ; for 

we 00m baxe.compared at to paging more. im- 
8 W conſent ty. be. we — 


be; could, 


are he Serra . p I « 
gs xs, c e moment, which 
a gle 4p the K peiß, b 
2 5. PAs r eK tions again 5 
& Ne 1450 ontanys bare 

—— e deen as gal for me to ha 
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taken, 5 ons and, 


ſalptions, a it is for a. 

— 6 <xpoſitions of the fathers, 
out of qunſdg ang Tremellias. Or not zo baye nem: 
e$,zhe, authors from whenge N had them f for ſo, Rue, 
aeps, otberwale. a molt judicious .commentatar. on, 
Wirk s works, has nſed Pontanys, Bit, greateſt ez. 


nefagor ; of whom, he is very lilent, and I do. not 
rememder thit us one cites. him. eng 
What follows nent, in no-odjeAiony' for chat in- 
. pies) üb! and i bad been bone in Virgil, if be 
Huck extended the time of his action heyou 
At leaſt Ariſtotle has ſeunelpreciſe limits to it. Ho- 
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I dehred to. appear. more 


A year, «7 
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mer's, we know;/ was within two months; Taſſb, 1 


am ſure, exceeds not « ſummer: Aud if 1 examined 
bim, perhaps be might be reduced into a much leſs. 
compaſs.” Boſſu leaves it doubtful whether Virgil's' 
actions were withiti the year, or took up ſome 


months beyond it. Indeed the Wbole diſpute is of 


no more concernment to the men reader, than it 

is to « plough- man, whether F this year had 
28 or 29 days in it. But for the ſatisfaction of the 

more curious, "of whith" number, Tam Tore * your 


lordſhip is one; 1 Will eratiflate' what 1 think conve-* 


nient out” of Segräls, Whom pethaps you have nor” 
read: for he has made it highly probable, that the 
action of the Kneis began i the ſpring, and was 
not extendech beyond the” autumn. And we have 
known campaigns that dave begun ſooner, ind bave 


ended lat tter, 4p" 3373815 Dir $71 44 5 T: {1 $3454 
Ronda de ch GiOnfyrals named; who 40 
of oplbibi Mat eds Kn öf this poem takes up al- 


0 yel! and 4 balf, ground their (calculation 
Gs Add died in Sicily it the end of winter," 


after the interment of his father, puts 10 ſea for I- 
ly. He is ſurprized by the tempeſt deferibed in the 
beginntug of the firſt baer; and there it is chat the 


ſcene of the poem opens; and where the'aftion muſt” 


commebce. He is driven by this ſlorm on the coaſts 


of Ante: be ſtays at Carthage all cat ſummer; and 


Nally Falk before the beginnit ſpring; "tiers 


this part 6f GE'nQion completes the year, Then be 
celebfatesthe kum erſary df his father's farieral} ant 
ſhortly after arrive#atCumae, ind from theticehisrime” 


| is taken'upiy kis firſt treaty withLatinds; theoverture” | 
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ing of the fiege by the firſt battle; the twelve days 
truce ; the ſecond battle; the aſſault of Laurentum, 


and the fingle fight with Turnus; all which, they 


ſay, cannot take up leſo than four or e months 


more; by which account we cannot ſuppoſe the en-· 


than a year and na i, 077 $1.15 
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 Segrais reckons another way; and his computati- 
on.is not condemned bythe learned Ruaeus, who 


| When Ness hed buried his father, he ſer ſail impie- 


diately for Italy, (though the tempeſt drove bim on 


© the coalt of Carthage) Segrais will by no means al- 


low: that ſuppoſition; bot thinks it much more pro- 


ly or the beginning Gf Augnſt; t which, zime he 
Places che &cſt appearance of hig hema on the fea 3 
and. there, opens the Aion of the poem. From 
which beginning, to the death of Turnus, which 
dvoncludes the action, chere need not be ſuppoſed'a- 
dove den months of intermediate time: for arriving 
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9 eg ven, heggt dafore in quilk of 
Italy, and having no, wobei de In Sies chan 40 
inter his father ; after that eff werf eh 
remained for him, but, withont delay, te nuf bis 
bell adventure. To whiad 5 
the abſequies Uf bin faber, Sg gerd ad 4d the. ie of | 
the Greels and him or mn · 

oy days: that-s longer tine muſi be takanivg inthe 
reſitting of his ſhips, aftet ſo tedions A:voyagey:. and 
in refreſhing his weather · beaten ſoldiera on a friend - 
ly coaſt © Theſe indeed artabut·ſuppoſitigus on doth 
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che feaſbof Dido, when ſhe entertained Rneasfitht, 


has the — — 
ns his ſto. 


Go rarely et nn wer mo 


couttry-weredechining+ tin} winter wag paſſed iw ibi- 
„as the ſeaſon and their love> required; and he 
in che latter end- ef winter; gg ds already 
proved! Thls apinion' is fortified byithexorival of 
Knicks at the mouth bf Tyber ;owhich nntks/ the 
ſeaſon of the. ſpring; that, ſeaſon being (perfectly = 
deferited by the: Gnging of me birds; ſaluting 
the dawn; and hy the beauty of theyplace v which 
— rae year. 7-4 
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- The remainderi of itwlaaion ended det tee 
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l niootigimdrey for wheniAneas wentfor ſuccour to 


the Tyfcans, ' he>fourid:thitir irmy: ia a readineſs to 
maſch'# and wanting only commander: ſo that ac- 
cording to this calculation ehe Tnels takes not up 
above a year :eqmplete, and de comprehended 
in left ebmpaſs. 04 Nu „dent 167 braigmo: 
his, amongſt other cireumſtances/ treated more 
it larpe Senat, agrees with the tiſing of Orion, 
wich cid th tempeſt, deſoribed in the beginning 
of the erst ok By ſome paſſages in the Paſtorals, 
but more inlthe Geongics, our poet is 
ſound to be an an exnſt aſtronomer, according. to 
the knowlege: of that. gge;: Now Ilioneus (whom 
E 
ol the Trojans) attributes. that tempeſt ta Orion in 
ne camel 436 v5 11e * 
N N be rale 


ei fubi 176 N e fitti n ſus 
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nie moll men either the Heliacal an Achronical riſ- i 
ing of that ſigu. The Heliacal riſing of a 2 
tion, is 'wbem.,3+:comts from under the tays of the 
ſun, and begins to appeat before ·day- light. The 
Acbronical tiſing, om the eonttatz, i hen it ap- 
| pears at the cloſe of day, nnd in oppeltion f the 
ſun's diurnal courſe. e ne en ect 
- The Heliacal riſing of Orion; is at preſent com · 
rated to be abont the fich af July z/ and about tha 


time it is, that he either, cauſes, or or peefages tempeſt 

Ae. ohe 1 OOTY DEAR. 
Segrais has der, fir „ that when Anna. 

eval Dido thy Bjehs ang th ger ie ng 


es, 


EY Benny of ee Wi 


a ** bets, n bir AW 1 egen wht Gila 
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on, underſtamd the Hehacil khn of Orion: Ann 
muſt mean the Achroticai, which” the different epi- 
thets given to that conſtellation, ſeem to manifeſt. 
Hioneds calls him mnbeſas, Anna auen. He is 
tempeſtuous ĩn the ſummer ven he riſes Heliacally, 
and rainy winter when ts! Hiſed 'Behronically; 
Yout lordſnip will pardon me 
tion of theſe cant words 3'whichtF vould not uvvid 
in this abbreviation of 'Segrais4- who/ 1: thHR, de- 
ſerves wo little commendation ii this new triticiſm. 
I have yet a word or two to ſay of Virgil's machines 
from my own obſervation of them. He has imitated 
thoſe of Homer, but not copied them. It was eſta» 
dliſhed long before tus time; in the Roman religion 
as well as in the Greek, that there were gods 3 und 
both nations, for the moſt part, worigped the ſame 
deities z as did alſo. the Trojans: from whom the 
Romans, I ſuppoſe, would rather be thought te de- 
rive the rites of their religion, than from the G 
ang; becuuſe they thought themſelves Aſics | 
from them: Eten of thoſe gods had fits proper of- 
fice;' and che chief or them their particular atten- 
dants, Thus Jupftef had in propriery Ganymede 
| and Mercury; and Juno Bat trie. It was not for 
Vvirgu then to create” new miniſters: he muſt "teſts 
vhat he found in his religion. It cannot therefore 
be ſaid that he borrowed them from Homer, any 
more than Apollo, Diana, and the reſt, vhom he uſes 
as he fthds occafion for them, asche Greeian poet 
did : bat he in vents the occafionsy for which he uſes 
them. Venus, after" the deſtructton of Troy, "ad 
gained Neptohe entirely to her party; therefore, we 
find im duly in che —— 
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alm the tempeſt raiſed by Kolus, and 
conducting the Trojan fleet to Ciltmie in ſafery, with 
the loſs, only of their pilot; far hom be bargains, 
I name thoſe two examples am «hundred which 
1; amit; to prove. that Virgil, generally ſpeaking, 


which 


| bbly coneerpad in all ye actions of their predeceſ- 
ſors. We who. arg. better ta b ig] 

vet own every wonderful accident which. befals us 

lar the beſt, ta be brought. to paſs. by ſame ſpecial 

svardien angela and from hence I might infer, chat 


employed his machines in performing thoſe things 
might poſſihly have been done without them. 
What more frequent then a ſtorm at fea, upon the 
riſing of Orion i What wonder, if amongſt ſo many 
thips there ſhould one be overſet, which was com- 
wanded. by Orontrsg though half the winds had not 
been there, which Xolas, employed? Might not Pa- 
Mnurus, Without a miracle, fall aſleep, and drop in · 
do the ſea, having been over-wearied with watche 
ing, 2nd ſegure of a quiet paſſage, hy his bſervati- 


on of the ſkies; At lea} Tness, who knew nothing 
of; the-machive of Somnus, ines it plainly in is 
. ſenſe 8 4 * dirt, Nine 234 en e 
Oui Cveſo et Pelugo confife fer, 
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amuſe the reader, and give q colour of probability to 


things otherwiſe incredible. And, behdes,, it ſaoth; 
ed the vayity of the Romans, 4 fad he gods ſo vir 


& by our religion, 
which befels 
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providence of Almighty God; and by the care of 


no heroie voοõꝓjqͥd/àan it on the Epicyrazan prip. 
old, eaſily demonſtrate, if chere 
were need to ꝓroug it, jor, Thad. leiſurs .. ' 14 
When Venus opens the eyes of her ſon Angas, tg 


habold the gody wha combated againſt TeopLin that 
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fetal night when it was-ſurprized; we ſhare the plea 
ſure of at glorious viſon, (which Taſſo has not ill 
copied in the ſarking of Jeruſalem.) But the Greeks 
had done their buſineſs; though neither Neptune, 
Juno, or Pallas, had given them their divine aſſiſt- 


ance. The moſt crude machine which Virgil uſes, 


is in the epiſode of Camilla; where Opis, by the com- 
mand of her miſtreſs, kills Aung. The next is in 
the twelfth Zneid, where Venus cures her ſon - 
neas. Bot inthe laſt of wotef me poet ws Griveii 
to a neceſſity 5 for Turnus was to be ſlalu that very 
day; and nens, wounded” us he was, could not 
have engaged him in fingle combat, unleſt his hurt 
had been miraculouſly healed.” And the poet had: 
_ conſidered,” that the Dittany which ſhe drought 
from Crete, could not have wrought fo ſpeedy an 
effect, without the juice of ambroſia, which ſhe 


not ſeem too violent; ve ſee the heroe limpirig after 
Turnus. The wound was ſkined :; but che ſtrength 
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Anne 1 


of his thigh was not reſtored; | But what reaſon had 


Hur author to wound Eneas at ſo critical a time? 


And howeame the cuiſſes to be worſe tempered thaw 
the reſt of his 'urmour, Which was ul wrought by 
Vulcan and his journeymen? Theſe diſniculties are 
not eaſily to be ſobveil, without confeſing that Vir« _ 
gil nad not life enough vo correct his work: thougls 
D reviewed it, and found thoſe errora which he 
ee 00 pen d word behind Kim 
he: ordained, by bis laſt teſtameath that his Dneis 
ſhould be uurned. As] for the death of Aruns, whe 
vent ſhot by u goddeſs, the machine v not altoge= 
ther ſo outragious, as the wounding Mars and Venus 
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 mintgled wich it. Aſter all, that his machine might 
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rogative of impaſſibility, er as lend act bene bees | 1 

7 hand. Beſide that the 1c op 7 

which they ſhed, was ſb very like our common blood, 

that-it was not to be diſtinguiſhed from itz but only 

by the name and colour. As for what Horace ſays 

in his Art of Poetry; that no machines are to *. 

uſed, unleſs on ſome extraordinary occaſion, 
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is then ſpeaking ; and means no more thanthis, that · 
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when the knot of the play is to be untied, and no o- 
| ther way ivleft, for making the diſcovery; then and — 
not otherwiſe, let a god deſcend upon a rope, and | 
clear the buſineſs o the audience: but this has no 
relation to the machines which are uſed in an - 
die poem. 14 e 4 OP 
In- the laſt. place, for the Dira, or flying. peſt, 
. which flapping on the ſhield of Turnus, and flutter- 

ing abont his head, diſheartened him in the duel, and 
preſaged to him his approaching death, I might have 
placed it more propetly amongſt the objections. For 
the brities, ho lay want of courage to tbe charge 
of Virgil's herbe, quote this paſſageas a main proof 
of theit aſſertion; They ſay our author had not on- 
ly ſecured him before the duel, but alſan the begia - 
ning of it, had given him the advantaze in impene- 
trable arms, and in his ſword 2 for that df Turnus 
was not his own, Which was forged by Vulcan for 
bis father; but a weapon which he had ſaarched- in 
haſte, and by miſtake; belonging to bigchdrioteer Me 
tiſcus.” That after allthis; Jupiter h Wib par, 
tial to the Trojan, and diſtruſtiul bf the event; tho“ 
4 he had hung the balance) andigven it a Jog of his 
ö band to weigh down Turnus; thought bonvenſent 10 

give the ——— — ſending the 


. 
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the bor” to diſcourage him. For which they 


eee ne bai te, eam 
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r on, ne tus turbidevirtus. 2/1, ? 
Terrets ait Ni ne terrent, ei Jupiter, hoſts... 


Uo anſwen to Which, 1 fu, that this mackine 18 


one of tloſe which the poet uſet only for ornament," 
and not out of neceſſity. Nothing can be more bean- 
tiful, or more poetical than this deſcription of the 
three Dirae, or the ſetting of the balance, which our 
Milton has borrowed from bins, but employed to a 
different end : For frſt, he makes God Almighty ſet. 
the ſcales for St. Gabriel and Satan, when be knew 
no combat was to follow; chen he makes the good 
angel's ſcale deſoend, and the devil's mobnt; quite 
contrary to Virgil, if I have trauſſated ne 
verſes according to my author's ſenſe. R 


„ upiter u d ere cle h., wes cry 
Suſtine 6 5 et offs. imponi 775 onthe? N 
Me N qmnet labor, ot quo CE! get ponder 4 nne, 


2 by 
For Tikave taken theſe words, Queitr damnet 10 
bor, in the ſenſe which Virgil gives them in another 
place; Daninabis tn quoque votis 0 ſignify a pro- 
ſperous event. Vet I dare not condemn ſo great 
x geniut as Milton: for 1 am much miſtaken if 


he alludes not to the text in Daniel, where Bel- 


ſhazeay wat put into the balante; and: found too 
light/ This is digteſſion, and I return to my 
ſub ect. I ſaid above, that theſe two mächines of 
the balance, and the Dira, were only ornamental, 
and that the ſucceſt of the duel bad; been the ſame 
without them. For when Rneas and Turnus ſtood 
ſronting each other before the altar, Turnus looked 
dejected, and his colour ſaded in his face; as if he 


deſporided” of the vitory- before che äght; and not 
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only he, but alk his party, when — 


limbs, concluded it was inpar pugna, and that their 
chief was over · matched: whereupon juturna (who 
was of the fame opinzdon) took this opportunity to 
drrak the treaty and regaw: the. war. Juno herſelf 
bad plejaky oh and N male 
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. apparition. to fright. 
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Turuns, he had the: preſage within him elf af his im 
pending deſisy. The Dira only; ferved to chn˙,j 
lm in his firſt. opinion, that it was bizdeſtiny:to die 
in ih enſuing combal. And in this ſeuſe ate thoſe 
Wannen token 1 2k: a7 i404; 16314 © 


Now ## td e e 
2 cite: Dijimecterteaty 0 Fopiter: le. 

e det bat we adverd” C Alun 3 a Is! th. 

A4 un 33 nö Yout vatonr only . 

this — At find alſo, by Shia portent, 


when his ſiaſtſwrard was broken, till his ſiſter ſuppli- 
ect bim with a better 3 which ingead he cauld nat uſeʒ 
decauſe Meat kept his at a diſtas oe with hig ſpear 
I wander: Ruaeus lawinok this, hen he:cbargen. his 
anthor ſa vnjuſtly far giving Terauaa ſesond Nd 
to go hurnoſe ; How eauld he feſtea ablew vr ma 
—— — — 2 appraach? Res 
idea, the chief errand of the Dita, was ta main In: 
turna from the field for ſhe cauld have breught the 
chariot again, when ſhe ſaw heribrother worked in 

_ theiduel; I mightfartheradd, that ness was ſo cage! 
ena the gh, that he lefi;thecity, now/alwaſiin his 
poſſeſſion; to decide hashquayre! with Turnus bythe 


| two champions was judged by:the proportion of their. 


that Jupiter in my enemy. |; For Turnus fled before, 
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ford, ; whereas Turnas bad manifeſtly declined the 
combat, and ſuffered his ſiſtex to convey. him as far 
from the reach of his enemy as he could, , Lſay, not. 


f only ſuffered her, bunt conſented. to BME is. 


plain, be kney ] her by. theſe words: 7 "a 


0forek ot dudum agitovi, com aan 
Feeders turbdſti,' teque hock in bells aan: 8 e 


Es nun Hequicfuon fallir Dea. 
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1 have dwelt ſo long on this ſwhjea, that ry 
contract what I have to fay, in reference to my tranſ - 


lation; unleſs 4: would ſwell my prefage into a vo- 
lame, and make it formidable to your Ice, When 


you ſee ſo many pages yet behind. And indeed, 
what I have already written, either in juſtiß cation 
or praiſe of Virgil, is againſt myſelf; fur preſuming 
to copy,. iy my coarſe, Engliſh, che thoughts. and 
beautity] expreſſions, of, this inimitable. werf who- 
flouriſhed in an age when his language was brought: | 
ta its laſt for which it was pacticolarly., 
oying to himand Horace, Lwill ine your loxdlhis: 


my opinion, that thoſe two friends: hed: conſulted 


each other's. judgment, wherein they. ſhould endes 
vour to excel;. and they ſeam. Fla have. pitched on 
propriety, of thought, elegance 9 1 — ee 
ny of e PvE 5 . 
are 


writ his 
Niles, 9 Wap % 11 e 
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Aud there | : 
vi propior a,, nearer proſe. than. y 50 But ixgily, 
who never attempted. the lyric verſe, is W © 
elegant, ſweet and flowing in his „Hi 
wards * caly Ss PR NS. 
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be tanks them for che und; be, who femoves them 
from the ſtation wherein their maſter ſet them , ſpoils. 
the batmony. whit be. Ays of the Sibyls 1 1 
cles, may de äs propetly* applied to every word of 
Nie; they muſt be read, in order as they lie; the 
leaſt breath diſcompoſes them, and ſanevhatefiher 
divinity is loſt. I cannot boaſt that I have been thus 
exact in my verſes, but I have endeavoured to fol+ 
| low the example of my maſter ; and am the firſt Eng- 
liſkman, perhaps, Who made it his  defign to eo 
him in His numbers, His choice bf words,” and his 
placing them for the Weetneſt of the found. on 
this laſt eonfideration; I have ſhuned the Catfurs' as 
mueh as poſſibly Teak; Fb WHC ever Wet 1s 
uſed, it gives « roughneſs to the a rand; 
an have little need; ins language which is over- 
ſtocked with” conſonants; Such id not the Latin, 
were tlie vowels and conſonants are mixed in pro- 
poi ton to each other: yet Virgil Judged the vow. = 
elo to have ſomewhat of au over · balante, and there - 
fore, temperi theit fweetneſs with Catfiiras. Such 
difference there i in tongues, that the ſame figure 
which roughens one, gives majeſty to another: and 
thit was it which Virgil ſtudied in his verſes. Ovid 
uſer it bur rarely p und Bene it is that lis verlifiea-" 
ton cannot lo properly be called | ſweet, 4 Tufcious. | 
The'Tealtarls are forced upon it, one of twice in 6 
very line, 'becatfe they have a redundancy « of vow- 
els in their language. Their metal is fo ſoft, Gat 
it will not coin withont alley to harden i it. On the 
other ſide, for the reaſon already named, it is all we 
ein do ih zwe ſullitient' frectieſs 16 our language: 
we muſt Hot oily chuſe our words for elegance, but 
© for Wund. To perfortiiiwliich, 4 maſtery in the 
©  Hiljuaye Wiequired: the Pot mult have magazin 
1 * — ute wo- 
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els to the beſt advantage, that they ger the fat- 


ther. He muſt alſo. know:-the-riature of the vowels, 


which are more ſonorous, and aich more ſoft and 
ſweet and ſo diſpoſe them as his:preſent: accafions 
require a all which; and a thouſand ſecrets. oſ yerſiſ- 
cation he may learn from Virgil, ifche will 


take bim for his guide. If he. be above Virgil, and 
is reſolved to follow. his own verve (asythe French 


call it) the proverb will fall heavily ens Hhe 


teaches himſelf, bus a fool for his maler, 


Virgil employed eleven years upon hjp 3 yet 
he left it, as he thought _ imperfet, Which 


when 1 ſetioully confider; 1 wiſh, thät bead of 


three years which I have ſpent in the tranſlation of 


his works, I had four years more allowed me to cor- 


rect my errors, that I might make my verſion ſome 


what more tolerable. than it is. For a poet cannot 


have 800 great a rœverence for his zeaders, if he ex- 
pects his labours ſhould ſurvive him. Tt I will nei 
ther. plead my age nor ſickneſs, in excnſe of the _ 


faults which 1 have made: that I wanted time, is all 


that I have to ſay, For r do of my ſubſcribers grew 


ſo clamorous, that 1 could no longer defer the.pub- 


 lication.,, 1 hope from the candour of your lordſhip, 


and your often experienced: goodneſs. to me; that if 


| the faults are not too many, you will make allowan- 


ces with Horace; W i AREA 3s £1 
: N 14 7 , 4 
* 7 12 * 4 

Si plura nitent in carmine," non ego poucis- ; 


_ ' Offendar maculis, qudi ant incuria fudit, 
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"Yon. alncla eee that there. is not, 


to the beſt of my rememberance, one yowel gaping 
on pale is for want of Miſxeſura; in this whole po- 
Bat where vowel ends à word, the hext be- 


5 gins either with a conſonant, or what is its equiva- 
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lent; for our M und M aſpirare, and our diphthonge 
are plainly ſuch e 'the-grentelt latitude'I'take is in the 
letter T, when ie concludes a word, and the Grft fl 
- able of the next begins with a vel. Neither need 
bay called this a Jatitude, which is only an expla - 
inution of this general rule: that no vowel can be 
out off before another, when we cannot fink the pro- 
nunciation of de n He,” Se, Me, I, etc. Virgil 
thinks it ſometimes a beauty to imitare the licence of 
the Greeks, und leave two vowels opening on each 
=... hd oats of de third pultorl, 
— U MS) 5 
1 Er ſacui pecoris etdac fubducitur b., 
But, 557 mon" liert offe rum diſerrit. At — 
3 if we Rudy to refine our numbers. I have 
. had by me the materials of an Engliſm Profodiny eon - 
1 _ "raining. all the mechanical rules of 'verfificatioh, 
1 | - wherein 1 heve trentel With Lotte exnetnefv of the 
Pls > feet, che quantities, and the puufes. Tue French 
and Ttalians know nothing ef the'twofirfty at leaſt 
their deſt poets have not pratifſed tem. As for the 
pauſes, Matherd firſt brought chem into Frattce, wich- 
5 in thus laſt century: and we ſee how they adorn 
* their Alexandrians. But ns Virgil Openly aTrid- 
ale which he leaves unfolved ; xp * [£3110 oY: "Daft 


f n pat 
Þ © Die quibus 3 in terris, inſeripti noming: regum 
3 ; Neſcauter 1 7 et P byllida ſo olus habet 0; 
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| 5 80 1 will give yaur lordibip.qncther,, ar : 


expoſition of it to ydur acute judgment. I am ſure 
there are few who make verſes, have 2 the 
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7570 lache ve cleor 4, gentle, yet not dull; 
: Stroxg without re Without 0 erflawing ful. 
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chat Freetheſs, Thavegiven it to fome of o 


ds be joft? But fee we ef v FARE Huli ol 

Fed tobe cbred d amy nibders tin rr ng ict the 

5 French fu the Ttaliany, Men bs We, ate cd. 

I rinwhit feet are tö be uſed in heroic ye ;"fince 

a 1 have not ſtrialy obſerved thoſe rules wylelf, which 

| Teak teach othets; Ace! pretend to no didtatorthip 

wong tay fellow 6ets ; fince if 7 Thould inftrua 

1 ſome of them to m make ae ng, verſes, they | 
"want genius to give them ftrength as well as ſweet- 
nels: and above All, luce 5 ur lordſhip has. adviſed * 
me hot to publith that Tire hich 1 know, IK 

„ ir your eountel & your conifhind? Web 1 Wald 

p ſerve inviolably, till you ſhall Piat to revoke it, 

. and leave me at liberty. to make my thoughts hs 

bs lic. In the mean time, that I may arrogate nothing 

to Wy, T mut ackub wiege that Virgil itt Latin, 
and" Spenſer in Englift, have dern Up maſters, 


ſometimes of Alt Alexandrian line, Which ve call, 
- BU though improperly, the Pindiric;” betaufe Mr. Cow- 


er bas often employed it in hit odes,. It adds arer- 
- tain majeſty to the verſe, when it is uſed with judg- 
ö 


"m_ 


ment, and [ſtops the ſenſt from overfiowing into a- 
. -nother ne.” Formerly the French, ike us, and Ahe 
Ttalians, hal but fue fert, or ten ſydlables in their 
herode verſe but ſince Ronſurd's time, as I ſuppoſe, 
y found their tongue tos wenk vo ſupport their e- 
rie poetry, without the 'adUition of another foot. 
That indeed, bas given it fomewhat of the run and 
'meiſtire of © Trimeter; but it rumb with more wy 4 
42 * er Nirength : their is not ſtrung wi 
| Me our Englith. '* e Leeds Jes 2 


greyhound, + dut not the bullf ind body of a maltfffr. 
Our men and our verſes over-bear them by their 
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a cviverfition, wif thity bade 0 1 5 eriticitin of 
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_ 5 the Bzitiſn 
3 3 'rench Tn YR un purity forthe ſlan- 
J their Jangyagez. and a, maſculine yigopr, is 
A their, tongue: is the, genius of 
hy bt and grif ane of the 
| Et . 8 Hasch, madrigaly, fd 
| \flegies, than heroic, poetry. The turn on thought 
1 and words is their | K jalens, but the epic poem 
4 | is 199 1 to receive thoſe little o ROME dts. The 
| $ Painters « draw png hy Sin, in an airy. habits, 
i . | Ko the weight « of gold pas of e em a refery- 
q : N ed. f or queens, and 89 ef fee. a ie never fre · 
duo in age tarne, like Ovid, burmuch more ſpar- 
'' ing of them in his Eneis, than i in his \ Paſtarals and 
I! *  Georgies: Sets: AY 60 7 i JN ddl fel 5715 
2 e e gender feen, bs | 
2 | 1 £215 aal in 60 ute f a 5 a | | 
=. ue — — = e 
1 Be I baye- uſed. that licenſe in his Aneis | 
\ ſometimes: but J, own, itias. my fault}, Jt, maggi en 
18 '10.thoſe who underſtand no better. Js is-like;Oxid's 
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. darling fig which he would ot be perſuaded to re- 
form. The want: of genjus;jof:y bich/I-haveaceuſ- 
1 'ed the French, is laid to their charge b dne of their 
don greatautbors,thoughThaveforgotten hismanie, 
i and where ].read i611 If rewards-could , 
I poets, their rest msſter hes Botebern wanting oh 
Cl. his part in hig hopptiful encouragementss ſor be is 
=_— ' wiſe, enough gc amitate Anguſtna, if he had a Haro. 
| ; The! TOY 158 Froſeribeg had; deſcended. to us 
i" ina more hidequs farmthan/they,now'appeaecif.the 
J eee friends of. him 
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they, are tra ted ed.) Now if 


| ure INGE 207 

and Horace. I confeſs the baniſhment of Ovid was 
a blot in MY eſcutcheon;' yet he was only baniſhed; 
and who'knows but his crime was capital, and then 
his exile was 1 favoup? Arioſto, Who, with all his 
faults, muſt be 'ackniowleyed a great poet, has put 
theſe words into the mouth of an evangeliſt; buy | 
whether they will paſs for goſpel now; 1 ——_——_ 


1969 l 15} 
j Nan fu ſi ſanto 11 beniguo Auguſto, Was 96 LJ l 53 
Come la tuba di Virgilio ſuna, Ter . 2 it bus 
L' aver havuta in poefia. buon guſto, 11414 n 
LI proſecrittione ini ua li pendona. n vd 2 ip 


| But heroic poetry i is not of the growth of France, 


as it might be of England, if it were cultivated. 


Spenſer wanted only to have read the rules of Boſſu; 


for no man was ever born with'a greater genius, or 
had. more knowlege t6 ſupport 1. But the perfor- 
mance. e of the French is not-equal-t | 
hitherto we have wanted ill te perform better. Se. 
grail, 5 5 face is ſo wonderfully good, yet is 
eſtitute br elevation; - though his verſion 

is 700 better than that of the two brothers, "or 
any of the reſt 7 have aitemgted Virgil.” Hannt: 
bal Caro is a great name amon onglt che källans, Vet his 
tranſlation of the — fcandalouſly mean, | 
though he has, taken the advantage of writing in 
blank Miles 15 freed himſelf” from the ſhackles of 
krhime:; (if fit be modern, for Le Clerc hat 
my lately, and L belicye has made it; out, that TH 
Dayig's, Palms were written i was 92 5 rhime ag | 


t a muſe, cannot 295 
when e is PET it is 4000 he bas but li 
d. I not make a digre 


os here, "Tough f 


am a ſtrangely. tempted to. it; * but will only 4% chat 7 

he who can write well in rhime, may write : better i in 

blank verſe, Rhime is OT a cobltraint even 
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to the beſt poets, and thoſe who make it vith moſt 
caſe; though perhaps L have as little reaſon to com- 
plain of that hardſhip. as any man, excepting Quar- 
rels, and Withers. What it adds to ſweetneſs, it 
takes away from ſenſe; and he who loſes the leaſt by 
it, may be called a gainer : it often makes us ſwerve 
. As if a mark be ſet up 


ce, let him aim as ex- 
actly as he can, the be leaſt wind will take his arrow, | 
and divert it from the white. T return to our Itali- 
' an tranſlator of the Tneis: He is a foot-poet, he lac - 
quies by the fide of Virgil at the beſt,” but never 
mounts behind him. Doctor Morelli, who is no 
mean critic in our poetry, and thereſore may be pre · 
ſumed to be a better in his own language, has con- 
0 firmed 1 me in this opinjon by his judgment, and 
thinks withal, that he has often miſtaken his maſter's 
ſenſe. I would ſay ſo, if 1 durſt, but am afraid 1 
have committed: the ſame fault more often, and 1 more 
grolly : for I. have forſaken Ruaeus, (whom gene- 
rally 1 follow) in many places, and made expoſiti- 
ons of my own. in ſome, quite contrary to him. Of 
which I will give but two examples, becauſe wit are 
9, near each other, in the 1 tenth Xneid. | | 


en Pater autant. a 


Pallas ſays it to Turnus, juſt before they Sat, "ny 
aeus thinks that the word Pater is to be teberred to 
Evander the father of Pallas. But how could he ima- 
155 that it was the ſame thing to Evander, if his 
ſon were lain, or if he overcame? The poet cer- 
tainly intended Jupiter the common father of man- 
king; who, as Fallas hoped, would ſtand an impar- 
tial ſpectator of the combat, and not be more favou- 
able to Turnus, than to him. The ſecond is not 
long after it, and boch deſore the duel is begun, 


A Ars vadis 289 
They are the words of Jupiter, who comforts Her- 
cules for the death of Pallas, which was immediately 
to enſue, and which Hercules could not hinder; 2 
(though the young heroe had addreſſed his prayers 
to him for his" aſſiſtance ;) 'becanſe the gods cannot - 
controul e ah eb verſe follows : * 


Sie ait; atque cules Rotulorum. uit arvis. 


Which the ſame Ruseus thus conſtrues : Jupiter, af- 
ter he had ſaid this, immediately turns his. eyes to 


the Rutulian fields, and beholds the duel. 1 have 


given this place another expoſition, that he turned 
his eyes from the field of combat, that he might not 
behold'a ſight ſo unpleaſing to him. The word re- 


Jieit 1 know will admit of both ſenſes; but Jupiter 


having confeſſed that he could not alter fate, and 


being grieved he could not, in conſideration of Her- 
cules, ' it ſeems to me that he ſhould avert his eyes, 


rather than take pleaſute in the ſpectacle. But of 


ſo conſident as we other, * 
| IVitgil's ſenſe, © 
What 1 have faid, though It hav the face of arro- 

dane, yet is intended for the honour of my conn- 
try; and therefore, 1 will boldly" own, that this 
Engliſh tranſlation has more of Viryil's ſpirit in it, 
than eitherthe French, 'or the Italian. Some of our 
countrymen have tranſlated epiſodes, and thier parts 
of Virgil, with great ſucceſs. - As particularly your 
lordſhip, whoſe verſion of Orpheus and Eurydice is 
eminently good. Amongſt the dead authors, the si- 
lenus of my lord Roſcommon cannot be too much 
commended, 1 ſay nothing of Sir John Denham, Mr, 
Waller, and Mr. Cowley ; "it is the utmoſtof my am- 


dition to be thought their equal, or not to be much 


e to chen, and ſome others of the living. But 
l 


2 * — 


* 
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it is one ins to take pains on a fragment, ORE 
tranſlate it perfectly; and another thing to have the 
weight of a whole a Ta. on my ſhoulders, / They 
who believe the burden light, let them attempt the 
fourth, ſixth, or eighth/Paſtoral ; the firſt or fourth 
Georgie; and amongſt the #neids, the fourth, the 
fiſth, the ſeventh, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, or 
the twelfth ;- for in theſe think 1 haveſucceeded beſt. 

Long before. 1 undertook this work, I was no 
F the original. I had alſo ſtudied Virgil's 
deſign, his diſpoſition of it, his manners, his judi- 
cious management of the figures, theſober retrench- 
ments of his ſenſe, which always leaves ſome what to 
gratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge at 
pleaſure; ; but, above all; the elegance of his expreſ- 
ſſion, and the harmony of his numbers. For, as I 
bave ſaid. i in a former diſſertation, the words are in 


20 What the colours are, in gainting..” If the de- 


ſign be good, and the;draught. be true, the: colouring 
18 the firſt beauty that ſtrikes che eye, g 
Milton are the neareſt, in Engliſh, gil and Ho- 
race in the Latin; and. I have e a to form 


my ſtile in, imitating their maſters. Iwill further 


own to you, my lord, that my chief ambition is to 


pleaſe thoſe readers who  haye.diſcernment enough to 


prefer Virgil defore apy ;Ather,. poet in the Latin 
tongue. Such ſpirits as; he deſired to pleaſe, ſuch 
Would 1 chuſe e for my judges, and would ſtand or fall 

by them alone. 0 has diſtinguiſhed the readers 
of p 8 Tem! ing to t heir capacity. of judging, in 

three 

Te too, if Ye pleaſed,) In the loweſt form 
he places thoſe. whom be calls Let Pritt c E/prits 3 
fuch thin gp th are our, vpper-eallery audience i in a 

play. hon e.: Who like nothing but the bull and rind 
f wit; preſer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, be · 


be 7 700 haye, ſaid. the ſame. of 
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fore ſolid ſenſe; and elegant expreſſion : theſe are 
mobb- readers: if Virgil and Martial ſtood for parlia- 
ment- men, we know already 'who would carry it; 


But though they male the greuteſt appearance in the 


feld, and ery the loudeſt, che Beſt of it is, they are 
but à ſort of French · Hugonots, or Dutch: Boors, 


brought! over in heids;” bur! not -nktutalized: who 


have not land of two pounds per ainum in Parnaſſus, 
and'therefore are got privlleged to poll. Their au- 
thors are of the ſame level; fit ts repreſent them « on, 
a movfitebank'sſtage, or to be ritafti 5 the's cere-, , 
monies in u dearegarden. vet theſe who 
have the moſt admirers. But it" often 3 00 to 
their mortiſication, that às their readers improve 
their ſtock of ſenſe, (as they may by reading better 
books, and by converſation with men of judgment) 
they ſoon forſake them: and when the torrent from 


the mountains Alg ind Wore; the ſwelling writer ig 


reduced into his ſhallow bed, like the Minganares at 


Madrid vnn ſcarce witer 55 moiſten his öwn peb- 


bles. There ate à middle fort of readers, (as we hold 
there is a middle ſtate of ſouls) fuch as have 4 far- 
ther inſight than the ſormer; yet have not the capa- 
city of judgig right; (for 1 ſpeak” not of thoſe who 


are bribed by a party, and kuh better if they were 


not corrupted 3) but. means 2 company of warm 
young men; who are hot yet abrrVEd To far as to diſ- 
cerri the difference betwixt fuſtian, or oſtentatious 


feriteticety and the kus fiblie: hefe are aboe 
liking Martial or Owen's epigrams, but they would 
certainly ſet Virgil below / Statius, or Eican: I need 


not ſay their poets are of the ſame taſte with their 
admĩrers. They affect greatnefs in all they write; 


but it is 4 bladdered gteatneſs, like hat of the vain' 


man n oom genecs deſcribes : an ill habit of body, 
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full of humours, and ſwelled with dropſy. Even theſe 
too deſert their authors, as their judgment ripens. 
The young gentlemen themſelves are commonly miſ- 
led by their Paedagogue at ſchool, their tutor at the 
univerſity, or their governor in their travels. And 
many of thoſe three ſorts are the moſt poſitive block - 
heads in the world. How many of thoſe flatulent 
writers have I known, who. have ſunk. in their repu- 
tation, after ſeven.or eight editions of their works? 
for indeed they are poets only for young men. They 
bad great ſucceſs at their firſt appearance; but not 
* ene they, could 
not ſtand. 397M 
1 have already atk nd — of judges, but View 
gil wrote, for neither of them; and, by his exam 
ple, I am not ambitions of, plealing the lawelt, or 
MY middle form of readers. „erf 
He choſe to pleaſe che moſt 2 bels of 
the higheſt rank, and trueſt underſtanding. ; There 
are few. in number; but. whoever is ſo happy as to 
teak approbation, can never Joſe. it, becauſe 
they never giye.it blindly, © Then they have a cer - 
tain magnetiſm ji in their judgment, which attracts 
others to their ſenſe, - Every day: they gain ſome 
| new, proſelyte, and i in time become the church. For 
this reaſon, a well · weighed judicious poem, which 
at its firſt appearance gains no more upon the world 
chan to be juſt received; and rather not blamed, than 
much applauded, inſinuates itſelf by inſenſible de- 
grees into, the liking of the reader: the more be ſtu- 
dies it, the more ĩt grows upon him; every time he 


takes it up, he diſcovers ſome new graces in it. And 


whereas. poems, which are produced by the vigour 
of imagination only; have a gloſs upon them at the 
firſt, which time wears off; the works. of judgments. 
are like the diamond, the more * are poliſhed, 
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Aid more luſtre they receive, - Suck is the difference 
detwixt VirgiPs @neis, and Marini's Adone. And, 
if I may be allowed to change the metaphor, I would 
fay, that Virgil is like the Fame which he e 


Ifobilitote viget, virefque acquirit Lee TY 


such a ſort of reputation is my aim, wank in a 
far inferior degree, according my motto in the 
title „ „ 


— turgue garen non „Juli achat: 5 . 


And therefore, I appeal to the bigheſt court of Judics- 
ture, likE that of the peers, of worn tema | 
is ſo great an ornament. 
Without this ambition which 1 5 of deſiring 
to pleaſe the Judices Natos, I could never have been 
| able to have done any thing at this age, when the 
fire of poetry is commonly extinguiſhed in other men. 
Yet Virgil has given me the example of Entellus for 
my encoufagement : when he was well heated, the 
- younger champion could not ſtand before him. And 
we find the elder contended not for the gift, but for 
the honour 3 Nec donn moror. For Dampier has 
infot med us, in his voyages, that the air of the 
country which produpes gold, is never wholſom. | 
I had long fince conſidered, that the way to pleaſe "MY 
the beſt judges, is not to tranſlate a poet litterall © 
and Virgil leaſt of any other. For his peculiar beau- : 
ty lying in his choice of words, Fam excluded from 
it by the narrow compaſs of our heroie verſe, unless 
I would make uſe of monoſyllables only, and thoſe 
clogged with conſonants, which are the dead weight 
of our mother · tongue. It is poſſible, confeſs; tho 
it e c E that averſe of eee By 
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modern tongues, have more articles 
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| 3 ſome examples of it 1 have | 
Tu eee ene eee br Wot 0 460 | 


$7 IR "and the n 7 "ſin ing, who fared; fate, fete 
But a muck better inſtance may be given from the 


laſt line of Manilius, made Engliſh by our learnedand 


warten leer eee EL 
Nur cond the world have born / Wer 4 fume. 
Where the many liquid conſonants ere placed ſo art · 


fully, that they give a pleaſing ſound to "the rs 
| though' t hey ate all of one ſyllable. ba 


4; It is true, 1 have been ſometimes 43 ron it 
in our other places of- this work, but I, never did i 3 
out of choice: I was either in haſte, or Virgil gave 
me no occaſion for the ornament of words; for it 


ſeldom happens but a monoſyllable line turns verſe 


to proſe, and even that proſe is rugged and unhar- 
monious. Philarchus, 1 remember, taxes Balzac 
for placing twenty monoſyllables in file, without 


one diſſyllable betwixt them. Tbe way I have tak - 


en is not ſo ſtraight as metaphraſe, nor ſo looſe as 
paraphraſe: ſome things too I have omitted, and 


ſometimes have added of my on. Y etghe l 


ons, I hope, are but of circumſtances, and ſuch as 


would have no grace in Engliſh; and the additione, 


] alſo hope, are eaſily deduced from Virgil's ſenſe; 
They will ſeem (at leaſt I have the vanity to think 
y not' ſtack- into him, but growing out of him. 


He ſtudies brevity more than any other poet, but he 2 


had the advantage of a language wherein much may 
be comprebended i in a little ſpace. We, and all the 
pronouns, 
beſides figns of tenſes and caſes, and other barbari - 


ties on which our ſpeech is built by the faults of our 
fore - fathers. The Romans ſounded theirs upon the 
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are of neceſſity to be loſt, becauſe they will not ſhine 
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many bundred years. upon their language, before 
they brought it to perfection, They rejected all 
thoſe ſigns, and cut off as many articles us they could 
ſpare; comprehending; i in one word, what we are 
conſtrained.to expreſs in two; which is one reaſon 


why we cannot write. ſo.conciſely : as they have done. 


The word Pater, for example, ſignifies not only a 


| father, but your father, my, father, his 17 her 0 


ther, all included in A word. 9 2 41 1. LOT 429 Th 
This . inconvenience. is .common,,.to a 1 


tongues, and this alone conſtrains us to. employ, . | 
more words than the ancients needed. But having 


before, obſerved, that Virgil endeavours to be ſhort, 
and at the ſame time elegant, I purſue the excellence, 
and forſake the;brexity. Far, there is he like amber- 
greace, g rich W of > cloſe and glutinous 
a body, that it mult be. dey, inferi 


0 ſcents 
muſk of. eivef, or;t the Geeetneſs wil debe 


ont into another. language. .. 


.On the whole matter, 1 thought fit to ſteer be- 


| twixt the two extreanis,. "X paraphraſe, and. literab 


tranſlation : to keep as 1 near my author as 1 could, 


without oling. all his graces, the moſt eminent of 


which are in the beauty of his words; and thoſe 
words, I, muſt add, are always figurative, Such of 
theſe as; would retain their, elegance in our tongue, 
I bave endeavonred to graff on it ʒ but moſt, of th 


in any but their own. Virgil has ſometimes two of 
them in a line; but the ſcantipeſs | of our heroic 
verſe l is get capable of receiving more than one: 
and chat too, muſt ex pia te for many others which have 
none. Such is the difference of the languages, or 
fs a Wy OT FO Ah . W 
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=  prefimetofay, and 1 hope with as much reaſän a8 
tte French tranſlator, that, taking all the materials 
of this divine author, I have endesvoured to make 
Virgil ſpeak ſuch Engliſm, as he would himſelf have 
ſpoken, if he had deen born in England, and in this 
preſent age. 1 acknowlege, with” Segraiy, that 1 
| have not ſacceeded in this attempt, according to my 
deſire: yet I ſhall not be wholly without praile, if in 
ſome ſort] may be allovied to have copied the clear - 
neſs, the purity, the eaſineſs, and tde magnificenee 
of his ſtile. But 1 man have'oceafion te fpeak far- 
ther on this fabjeQ; before Lend the preface. 
When I mentioned the Pindaric line, I auld i P 
. added, that I take another licence in my verſes: for E, 
| : I frequently make uſe of triplet rhimes; and for the 
' fame reaſon ; becauſe they bound the ſeafe, And 
therefore 1 generally Pit theſe two licencks toge? | 
1 ws ther and make the laſt verſe of thitripllet « Pinda- 
; ric: for beſides the majeſty which it gives, A con- 
fines the ſenſe within the 'batriets' bf three! lines, 
| which would languiſh if it were lengthened into four. 
| Spenſer is my example for both theſe” Privileges' of 
Ss. . Engliſh verſes.” And Chapman has followed him in 
1 bis tranflation of Homer. Nr., Cowley has given 
in to them after both; and alk fucceeding writers af- 
ter him. 1 feiert cheig now as the Magna Charta of 
heroic Page. and am too much an Engliſtiman to 
1 what 48 anceſtors have gained for me. Let he 
rench and Italians value themſelves on their regu- 
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larity: ſtrength and eleyation. are our ffandard, 1 

ſaic before, and 1 repeat it, that the affe&ed ed parity 

' of the French has Ade el Weir heroic verſe. The 

. language of ay ehe poem is almoſt wholly ſigurative: 
* - yet they are lo fearful of a metaphor, that no exam 
ple of Virgil can encourage them to be bold with 

ſafety. Sure they might warm themſelves by that 
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forighly! A without approaching it ſo cloſe as 
to ſinge their wings; they may come as near: it as 
their maſter. Not that I would diſcourage that pu: 
rity of diction, in which he excels all other poets. 
But he knows how far to extend his franchiſes: and 
advances to the verge, without venturing a foot be- 
yond it. On the other fide; without being injuri» 
ous to the memory of our Engliſ Pindat, I will 
preſume to ſay; that his metaphors are ſometimes too 
violent, and his language is not always hure. But at 
the ſame time, 1 muſt excuſe him. For trough the 
iniquity of the times, he was forced to travel, at an 
age, when, inſtead of learning foreign languages, 
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he ſhould have ſtudied the beauties of his mother- 


tongue: Which, like all other ſpeeches, is to be cal- 

tivated early, or we ſhall never write it with any kind 
of elegaßse. Thus, by gaining abroad, he loſt at 
home: like the painter in the Arcadia, who going 
to ſee a ſkirmilſh, had his arms loped off; and return- 
ed, ſuys Sir Philip Sidney, well inſtructed bow to 
draw a bande, bur without 4 hand to perform his 
work. _ 46 he | 

There i is Rn ER thing inwhich I * / cbs 

to deviate from him and Spenſer, They both make 
hemiſtics (or half verſes) breaking off in the middle 
of a line. I confeſs there are not many ſuch in the 
Fairy Queen: and even thoſe- ſe might be 3 
oned by his unhappy, choice of ſo long a ſtan; 
Mr, Cowley had found ont, that no kind of ſtaff is 
proper for an heroic poem; a being raed 
yet though he wrote in evuplets;] where rhime is 
freer from conſtraint, he frequenitly affects half verſ. 
es; of which we find not one in Homer, and 1 think 
not in any of the Greek poets, or the Latin, except» - 
ing only Virgil; and there is no queſtion but he 
thought be had Virgil's authority for nn 
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But I am confident, our poet never meant to leave 


him or any other ſueh a precedent. And I ground 
my opinion on theſe two reaſons.) "Firſts we find no 
example of a hemiſtic in any of bis Paſtorals or Geor- 
gics.: For he had given the laſt finiſhing ſtrokes to 
both theſe poems: but his Aneis heleftſo uncorrect, 
at lleaſt ſo ſhort of that perfection at which he aimed, 
that we know how hard a ſentence he paſſed upon it: 


And in the ſecond place, I reaſonably preſume, that 


he intended to have filled up all thoſe bemiltics, bes 
. cauſe in one of them we gt moſs ne 50 


dun tif fa Trija, e | 
_ Which ſome foolilh. * has ended for hin 

Os bal lies of nonſenſe; . FE 41 id 3659 
1 zen fumante Cre. «gd Ie 6 


4 \ 


or baia muſt have been born 33 be- 
e the burning of that. city; which. I need not 


| 15 bimſelf filled up one line in the ſixth Eneid, the en- 
thuſiaſm RY A while * was e to * 


guſtus. 11 4. 5 13; 
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reaſons which I have given in the book of painting. 


On theſe conſiderations 1 have ſhuned bhamiſtics: 
not being willing to imitate Virgil to a fault; like 
Alexander's courtiers, who aſſected to hold their 
necks awry, becauſe he could not help it: I am con- 
dent yaur Jordſhip is by this time of my opinion 3; 


prove. On the other fide, we find alſo, that be 


e Vize 160 
n will look on thoſe half lines hereafter, 
as the imperfe products of a-haſtyi muſe: like the 


frogs and ſerpents in the Nile; part of them kindled 


into life, een neee. 

ed mud. 22 f * 7 LOSSY 61 in 
Iam ſenſible'that e 6 

imperfect as thoſe halves, for want of time to digeſt 


them better: but give me leave to make the excuſe 


of Boccace; who, when he was upbraided; that 
ſome of his novels had- not the ſpirit of the reſt, re · 
turned this anſwer; that Charlemain, who made the 
Palladins, was never able to raiſe an army of them, 


The leaders may be heroes, but ne muſt” 
conſiſt of common men. 


I am alſo bound to tell N in my own 


| defence: ; that from the beginning of the firſt Geor- 


gic to in end of the laſt Aneid, I found the difficul- | | 
ty of tranſlation growing on me in every ſueceeding 
book. For Virgil, above all poets, had a ſtocks 


which I may call almoſt inex hauſtible, of figurative, 
elegant, and ſounding words. I who inherit but a 


ſmall portion of his genius, and write in a language : 
ſo much inferior to the Latin, have ſound it very 


painful to vary phraſes, when the ſame ſenſe returns 
upon me. Even he himſelf, whether out of neceſſi- 


ty or choice, has often expreſſed the ſame thing in 
the ſame words; and often repeated two or three 
whole verſes, which he had uſed before. Words are 
not ſo eaſily coined as money: and yet we ſee that 


the credit 'not only of banks, but of exchequers, 
cracks, when little comes in, and much goes out, 
Virgil called upon me in every line for ſome new 
word: and I paid ſo long, that I was almoſt bank - 


rupt; 80 that the latter end muſt needs be more 


burdenſom than the beginning or the middle. And 


conſequently the twelfth 2 coſt me double the 
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„ a eb e ſirſt and ſecond. What had nr 
mute, if Virgil had taxed me with another bock? 1 
hnMuad certainly been reduced to pay the public in 
hammered money for want of milled; that is, in the 
fame old words which I had uſed before: and the re- 
ceivert muſt habe been forced to have taken any 
* where there was fo little to be had. . 
Baeſides this difficulty (wich which I have ſtruggled, 
aol made a ſhift to paſs it over) there is one re- 
maiging,-which/is inſuperable to all tranſlators. We 
8 are bound to our author's ſenſe, though with the lati- 
, tudes already mentioned, (for I think it not fo ſa · 
ered, as that one iota muſt not be added of diminiſh- 
ed, on pain of an anathema.) But ſlaves we are, and 
1 labour on another man's plantation; we dreſs the 
= vineyard, but the wine is the owner's :-if the ſoil be 
| . ſometimes barren, then we are ſure of being ſcourg- | 
ed : if it be fruitful, and our care ſacceeds; we are 
5 not thanled; for the proud reader will only ſay, the 
; poor drudge has done his duty. But this is nothing 
to what follows; for being obliged to make his ſenſe 
intelligible, we are forced to untune ourown verſes, Nl 
that we may give his meaning to the reader. He N 
who invents» is maſter of his thoughts and words: | 
he can turn and vary them as he pleaſes, till beren- 
ders them harmonious. But the wretched tranſlator 
has no ſuch privilege :. for being tied to the thoughts, 
he muſt make what muſic he can in the expreſſion. 
And for this reaſon, it cannot always be ſo ſweet as 
that of the original. There is a beanty of ſound, as 
Segrais has obſerved, in fome Latin words, which 
Þ is. wholly. loſt in any modern language. He inſtan ? 
css in that Mollis Amaracus, on which Venus lays 
Cupid in the firſt Eneid. If I ſhould tranſlate it 
Sweet-Marjoram, as the word ſignifies; the reader 
would think 1 had miſtaken Virgil: for thoſe; vil 
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a8 T may call them, give us a mean idea 
of the thing ; but che ſound of the Latin is ſo much 
more pleufing, by the juſt mixture of the vowels 
with the confönants, that it raiſes our fancies, to 
conceive ſomewhat more noble than eee 
and to ſpread roſes under him, and ſtrew Hllies over 
him; a bed not e the n we 
goddeſs, | | 3» hs > 314511393 $1 6.94 

11 1 cannot ohh His Farblos las ow 
fiall'f imitare his noble fights ;' where his thoughts | 
arid Words are Equally ſübfime? with c 
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 Quemquiſquis Pudet ccni ä 
—cratis ope WELD 8 
Mititur penis, vitreo le, e 

Nomina pant. V its bal 14 5 10 8 4 
w e e ep be e e 
the „ r 
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| Aude hopes contemnere ang, et te queque div num 0 
B. Des. Aae 2 : *A 7 


For my part, I am loft in the redn of it: 21 
contemn the world, when 1 un on My: and myſelf | 
when I tranflate it. 

Lay by Virgil, 1 beſeech yohr 16ratkip; and all 
my better ſort of judges, when you take up my ver- 
fion, and it will appear a paſſable beauty when the 
original muſe is abſent: but like Spetiſer's falſe Flo- 
rimel made of ſhow, it melts and vaniſhes when the 
true one comes in ſight. I will not excuſe but juſtis 
fy myſelf for one pretended erime, with which 1 am 
liable'to be'charged by falſe erities, not only in this 
tranflation, but in many of my original poems; that 


I Latinize too much. It is true, that when 1 ind 
an Engliſh word ſigniſicant and ſounding, I neither 


F 


1 
i 250 4 
« 2 
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borrow from the. Latin, or any other language; but 


II ſounding, words are not of our growth. and ma- 
nufacture, who ſhall hinder me to import them from 


when I want at home, I muſtiſeck Abroad, 1, ..... bo 


a foreign country ? I carry not out the treaſure of 


the nation, which is never to, return: but what I 
dring from Italy, 1 ſpend in England: here it re · 


mains, and here it circulates; for if the coin be 
good, it will paſe fr 


ment of our native language. We haye enough in 
England to ſupply our neceſſity ; but if we will have 


things of magnificence and ſplendour, we mult” get 
them by commerce. Poetry requites ornament, and 


that is not ta be had from our old Teuton monoſyl-· 


 lables ; therefore, if 1 find any elegant word in a 


clafic author, I propoſe it to be naturalized,. by uſ- 


ing it myſelfz and if the public approves. of it, tbe 


bill paſſes. But every man cannot diltlguiſh: be- 
twixt pedantry and poetry: every man therefore is 
not fit to innovate. Upon the whole matter, a poet 


muſt firſt be certain that the word he would intro- 
dusce is beautiful in the Latin; and is to conſider, in 
the next place, whether t will agree with the Engliſh 


idiom : After this, he ought to take the, opinion of 


judicious friends, ſuch as are learned in both, lan- 


guages: And laſtly, ſince no man is infallible, let 
him uſe this licence very ſparingly ; | for if too many 
foreign words are poured in upon us, it looks, as if 


they were een het * aſſiſt the nativen but to 

| ner them. F oper ap 
I am how ee a confine HIRE: 
| pect your lordihip is very glad of it. But permit me 
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Grſt; to on what helps I have had in this undertak- 


lag. The late earl of Lauderdale ſent me over his 
new tranſlation of the Eneis; which he had ended 


0 d o another, I trade . 
doth with the living and. the dead, for. the enrich 


* * 
* * . 1 
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comparg 


Virgil, the two 


\ExerD of Vikett:. 
before I ingaged in the ſame deſign; Neither did 


I thewintend it: but ſome propoſals being afterwards 
made me by my bookſeller, [1 defired his Tordſhip's 


leave, that I might accept them, which he freely grants 


ed; and I have his letter yet to ſhew, for that per- 
miſſion,” He reſolved to have printed bis work; 


which he might have done tw years before L. cid 


publiſh} mine: and had performed it, if death Had 
not prevented him. But having his manuſcript in 


my hands, I conſulted it as often as 1 doubted of 


my author's ſenſe. For no man underſtood Virgil 
better than that learned nobleman; His Friends, 1 
hear, have yet another, and more eorrec / copy of that 
tranſlation by them, which had:they pleafed to have 
given the public, the judges muſt haye been con- 


vinced that I have not flattered him. ” Beſides this 


help, which was not inconſiderable, Mr. Congreve 
has done me the favour to review the Eneis; 

yy | verſion with the original. © T Wan 
neyer” amed to own, that this excellent youn 
man kar Theweld me many faults, which 1 have en- 
deavoured to correct. It is true, he might have ea · 


ſily found more, and then M- eee, vr mw od 


more -perfet, 4 — 
Tuo other worthy friends of mine, hed es 


| we their names concealed, ſeeing me ſtraitened in 


my time, took pity on me, and gave me the life of 

faces to the Paſtorals, and the 
Georgics, and all 185 arguments in proſe to the whole 
tranſlation. Which, perhaps, has cauſed a report, 
that the two firſt poems are not mine. If it had been 


true, that 1 had taken their verſes for my own, I 


might have gloried in their aid; and, like Terence, 


joined with me. But the ſame ſtile being continued 


— 


have fathered the opinion, he Scipio and Laelius * 


through the whole, and the ſame laws of verſificath - 


— 


— 
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als Oe ra ons en e 
on obſerved, are prooſs ſuſſicient, that this is one 


ve 
man's work; and your lordſhip is too well acquaint- he 
2 NU (+ Sethe ahes yay He wb Vi 
another 8. $7. £142 417 8 6 424 ein! be 


: „That your lordſhip may ſee 1 was in earneſt, 
| when I promiſed-to haſten to an end, 1 will not give 
the reaſons, why. I wii not always in the proper 
terms of navigation, land- ſexvice, or in the cant of 
any proſeſſion. I will only ſay, that Virgil has a- 
voided thoſe proprieties, becauſe he writ not to ma · 
rigers, ſoldiers,; aſtronomers, gardnert, | peaſants, 
etc. but tp all in general, and in particular to men 
and ladies of the farlt- quality; who have been better 
bred than to be too nicely knowing in the terms. In 
ſuch. caſes, it is enough for a poet to write ſo plain · 
ly, that he may be underſtood by his readers; to a- 
void. impropriety,. and not. affect to be N 
| learned in SANE eos at nm dk ods ace hab 
I haye omitted the four preliminary, ines of 
| feſt ed fe 4 chink Wem | y 
- four othens. in the wholg poem ; and; confonting 75 
believe they nate not Virgil's. There is too great a 
"x gap betwixt the adjective vici na in the ſecond line, 
® and the ſubſtantive arva in the latter end of the third, 
which keeps his meaning in obſeurity too long: and 
is contrary to the co ki ſtile, - 4 rt 94d 


by * Ut qiamoir avido PS" WF: x0 O03 - e411 | 
js too ambitious ; an ornament FR his, and | 
. Gratum opus Agricolis, 


| are all words unneceſſary, and independent of what 
E . . 2 


b Horrentia ha arma, 


is worſe than auy of the reſt.  Horrewrks | is ſoch a a 
flat pet, as Tully ond have OT us in his 


gd 
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EAN IIn of Van 611.) 7 
verſes · It ig a mere filler,. to ſtop a vacancy in the 


hexameter, and connect the preface to the work of 
Virgil. Our author ſeems to ſolind a charge, and 


RO ROE 011 It. 
Arme, virung ue cao 3. Trojae 4 qui j primus ab ori. * | 


Scarce a word without an My and the vowels for 


the greater part ſonorous. The prefacer began with 
Ille ego, which he was conſtrained to patch up in the 
fourth line with At nunc, to make the ſenſe cohere. 
And if both thoſe words are not notorious borches, 
I am much deceived, though the French tranſtator 
thinks otherwiſe, - For my on part, I am rather 
of the opinion, that they an een en 
Varius, than retrenched. Us £27 

I know it may be wifes: dy tuch un think Vit 
gil the author of the four Iines; chat he aſſerts his 
title to the Eneis, in the beginning of this work, 46 
he did 6 pe tue forms, in the" Taſt Enes of the 
fourth Georgie: I vill not reply dtherwiſe to this, 
man by defiring'them to cmpare thefe four lines 
with the four others; which we know ate his, be- 


4 


| cauſe no poet but he alone could write them. If they 


cannot diſtinguiſſi creeping from flying, let them lay 
down Virgil, and take Ovid de Ponto in his ſtead. 
My maſter needed not the afliſtance'of tharprelimi- 

nary poet to prove his claim, His ow majeſtic meen 
diſcovery him to be the king, amidſt a' thouſand 
courtiert. It was ſuperfluous office, and there- 
fore, 1 would not ſet thoſe verſes in the front of 
Virgil 3 but have rejected them: WH own preface. 


wif who before, ith ſhepherds i in the's grovety . 
Fr "Fang to my. Fas pu en pipe their rural loves, 

Aud iſſving thence, compel] the. neight'ri ring 10 
A brug, ren of ils porn to dieb. 


266 Oe en e. 
Manu A the eiche, and ſoclel the frui tful plan ; % lth, 
; CF ws thy fried the greedy. forth, 3 etc. ; G 


A MIO: „i! 
11 hate be: oats eee all theſe. ; 
the prefacer gave me no occaſion to write better. 
This is à juſt apology in this place. But! 1 have 


done great wrong to Virgil in the whole tranſlation: 


Vant of time, the inferiority of our language, the in - 
convenience of rbime, and all the other excuſes I 


fy the boldneſa of my undertaking, | What avails it 
me to acknowlege freely, that I have not been able 
to do him right in any line? For even my o] con- 
fieſſion makes againſt me; andi it will always be re - 
turned upon me, Why then did you attempt it? To 
which no other anſwer can be made, than that I 
have done him leſs ame dngan ad die farmer 
libellecs. 16 au ugigad 31 al eis l: o) 


nr called bis-pifture, had been drawn at | 
length, ſo many times, by the daubers of almoſt. all 
nations, and Rill. ſo unlike him, that I. matched up 


the pencil with diſdain : being ſatisfied beſorerhand, 


that I could make ſome ſmall reſemblance of him, ; 
thougb 1 myſt be content with a worſe likeneſs. A 
| fisth/ paſforal, a-Pharinacevtria, a ſingle Orpheus, 


and ſome other features, have been exactly taken: 


but thoſe. Holiday - authors write for pleaſure ; and 


only ſhewed us what they could have done, if they 


would have taken pains to-perfotm the whole. 
Be pleaſed, My lord, to accept with your wonted 
goodneſ, this unworthy preſent which; } make you. 


I have taken off one trouble from you, of defending 
it, by acknowleging its imperfectibns: and though 
| ſome part of them are coyered in the yerſe; (as Eri- 
Ebonius rode always in a chariot, to bide his lame- 
md ſuch of chem as eanndr be concealed, you will 


have made, may alleviate my fault, but cannot juſti- 


een Ys 4 2.5.” 
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| 9 of van dec . 
4 pleaſe: to connive at, though in the RiritncÞ..of Þ 8 
' I] your judgment, you cannot pardon, If Homer was 5 
* allowed to nod ſometimes, in ſo long a work, it will 
„ be no wonder if JI often fall aſleep. You took my 75 
| - Aureng+zeb : into your protection, with all his 
. faults i and I hope here cannot be ſo many, be- 
J cauſe I tranſlate an author who gives me ſuch | 
examples of correctneſs. What my jury may be, 
; I know not; but it is good for a criminal.. to 
* plead before a favourable: judge: if I had ſaid par- 
b tial, would Vour lordſhip have forgiven me? Or 
4 will you give me leave to acquaint the world,, 
that I have many times been obliged to your : 
: bounty ſince the revolution? Though I never \ 
? was reduced to beg a charity, nor ever had the im- 
[ pudence to aſk one, either of your Jordſhip, or 
j your noble kinſman the earl of Dorſet, much leſs 
17 of any other; yet when I leaſt expected it, you harre 
t; i both remembered me. So inherent it is in your fami- 
l | ly, not to forget an old ſervant. It looks rather 
F like ingratitude on my part, that where I have been 
T ſo often obliged, I haveappeared ſo ſeldom to return * 

my thanks; and where I was alſo ſo ſure of being 

well recelpecd,  Somewha of lazineſs was in the 

caſe ; and ſomewhat too'o of modeſty: but nothing of | 

diſreſpect, or unthankfulneſs. I will not ſay that 
your lordſhip has encouraged me to this preſumpti- 

on, leſt if my labours meet with no ſucceſs in pub 

lic, T may expoſe Jour judgment to be cenſured. 

As for my own enemies, I ſhall never think them 

worth an anſwer; and if your lordſhip has any, 

they will not dare to arraign you for want of know - 

lege in this art, till they can produce ſomewhat bet - 

ter of their own, than your Eſſay on Poetry. It was "x 

on this con ion, hüt f have drawn out my pre- 

fe to fo great a length oy I not addreſſed to a 
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poet, and a Alte uf the ben 8 Ihad 
ſelf been taxed for want-of judgment, and ſhamed 
| my patfon'for.want' of 
| will you, my lord, fo ſoon be tired at any other, 
< becauſe the diſcourſe is on your art: neither will 
6 the learned reader ink it tedious, becauſe it is 44 
clerum. At leaſt, when he begins to be weary, tle Nl - 

: church doors are open. That I may purſue the al- 

ory with a ſhort prayer, aſter a long ſermon: 

; May you live happily and long, far the ſervice of 

your country, the encouragement: of good letters, 

| and the ornament of poetry; which cannot be wiſh- 
end more carnelily by amy man, than bß oY 
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| ſomething on toy beat, inyreſpe®to my pre- 
„%; the © reattet 
may be'pleaſed to rh that de not ab; hh Nen 


J 2 pat mich boys Laber artiſts, * Hunt e 


einten d this acthet tb the, as ont who „„ 
fely wiiderſtood the ruleb of Painting de fe 
the beſt and moſt conciſe inſtructions for performahce, — © 
and the ſureſſ to inform the judgment of all who lov- : I MW 
ed tim noble aft: thut th; ey Who before were tather wt 
bade ue knowingly i admired it, might defend | ' 
their taclination by their reaſon ? that they” +: of "io A 
underſtand thoſe 'exetllencics Which they blindly ' | 9 
valued, fo as not to be farther impoſed on by. bad | 
| ie for Wee nature ee 53 
moſt a matters, Tt is trye indeed, and they EN 

in this treatiſe,” or which can be given in a any « oth 1184 

| a, ee e God pictures, bas. 
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? h 46 10 on with the beſt pieces, which are ngt very frequent 


N 3 31 from the hands of ev vis Robots and bi 
"Is 5 Auch ide two * r 10 b il 
1 "ITE 1 bo e thy aun 
_— _ defignz/not equal to the Italians.- And of theſe lat- 
1 ter alſoß we are afurniſned with ſome pieces of 
E ot 0 | Raphael, Titian, Corregtio, Michael. Angelo, and 
| | others, But to retufi to my own undertaking of 
this zranifution, ee own; hat/Tihouphtmyſelf 
Me uncapable f per forming it, either to their ſatisfacti- 
ol 1 bon; or my own crpdit. Not but that 1 underſtood 
We we original Latin, and tbe French «author, perhaps 
* | as well as, molt Engliſhmen: but 1, was not ſufffci· 
| M 2 verſed in chef teu | of 2 ar therefore 
= e e ee . ele 
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1 . ol uring we, of We ee, in, 
ns E 2 where 1 Polke impfoperly, er 


F 5 Crt it; ;; that Art in what 


tis 
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LEE 35 3 Nd 
Fo They hive kane performed, dir d e 
7 * 1 5 me and 1. have beemas careful on my ſide, 40. ale 
78 ISS. 1 | 1 advice in all things; ſo that the reader may 
 affure himſelf of a. tolerable tranſlation: not elegant» 
_- or 9 not chat * anner le 


1 | 10 1 2 at my ach, 
if ONE . one particular 1 ee 
* 1 6 ts 5 The proſe tranſlation of the. poem, is not * 
2 3p | FL tical expreſſions, and dare got promite that 

Wo of OO or at leaſt . 


© another, where farther required a {ry converſats | 


villing 0; give the warld ibis nſeſul rk. 


1 . E in France or England; yet ſome we baye, not 
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"a but this being a fault in (the feſt digeſti- 
on (that is; thecoriginal Latin) was ndt to be reme - 
died in the ſecond; via. the tranſlation. And 1 
may confidently ſay, that whoever had attempted it 


muſt have fallen into the ſame inconveniente, or a 
noeh greater, that-of u falſe verſion. When 1 un- 
dertock thie work, I was alceady engaged in the 


tranſiation of Virgil, ſrom whom I have borrowed 
only two months: and am nom returning to that, 
which I ought to underſtand better. In the mean 
time, I beg the reader's: pardon, for. entertaining | 
bim ſo long with myſelf: It is an uſual: part of il} 
manners in all anthors, and almoſt in all mankind, 


to trouble others, with their huſineſs 3 and I was ſo 
ſenſible of it beforehand, that I bad not now. com- 
mitted it, unleſs ſome conoernments of the readers 
bad been interwoven with my own. But 1 Know | 


not, while I am attoning for one exror, if I am not 
i ah : for I have been importuiſtd to 
: | of this art; and to make ſome 
ervatlons on it, in relation to the likeneſs and 


igreement which it has with poetry its ſiſter. But 


before I proceed, it will not be amiſs, if 1 copy 
ſrom Bellori, (a, moſt. ingenious author) ſome part 
of his idea of 4 paigzer, which cannot be unpleaſing, 
ot leaſt to ſuch who are co erſant in the philoſophy, 


of Plata. ;; And. $0 avoid tediouſnels, 1 will not 


hy no phage e but Bhs, 699. . 
5 find occakon, , 


1 | 
ted thoſe 1 ATA are 9 Ideas, 
“So that every ſpecies) which was afterwards expreſ-. 


4, — een from that firſt n wh 
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[2 1 matter, the ſorms are altered; and in particular, 


© diſproportions which ate in us. For which reaſon, 


ble and 
* thoſe: arte; and vip meaſured by the compalſs.of 


7 perfect, to which find ſpecies all 
& referred by Jmitation, which are che 
4 ſight; in like manner, we behold the ſpecies of 


Ss 


8 ks 


. "Ow" I” 


© the cocleſtial bodies above the moon being incor · 
« ruptible; and not ſubj ect to change, remained: for 


deres falt, and in perperual order. On the.contra- | 
s all ching which are ſublunary are ſubject to 


© change; to deformity, and to decay. And though 


nature always intends a conſummate beauty in her 


productions, yet through the inequality of the 


human beauty ſuffers alteration: for the worſe, as 
we ſee to our mortiſi cation, in the deformities, and 


© the artful painter, and the ſculptor, imitating the 
c divine maker, form to themſelves, as well as they 


© are able; a eee and re- 


«© flecting on them endeavour to correct and amend 


© the common nature; and to repreſent it as it was 


«firſt: wech gere an fla n 


„ linSiament;/| . a 1s 
This Idea, which ve may -call? coddeſs.g 
„ painting 450 « of Fealprurs dt deſcends upon the'm 


| anl becomes. the original nf 


9 the intelleck, is itſelf the meaſurt of the 
«hand; Id, being aniniated by the imagination, 
zafaſts life into the image. The idea of the paint- 


4 et, and the ſculptor, is andoutſedly* that perfect 
And excellent example of the mind, by imitation 


« of which imagined form, all things are repreſented 
« which fall under human ſight : ſuch is the definiti- 


&'on Which is m 225 by. Cicero in his böck of the O- 
8. 


c © rator, SEG „ As therefottk in forms and fi- 
res, there is forewhat which is excellent and 


ings are 
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„ pot ur e, h 0 
« eloquenee i onr minds, ue ges or actuali- 
« mage of which, we ſeek; inthe organs of our hear · 
ing. This is likewiſe” confirmed by Proclus, in | 
e the dialogue of Plato, called Timazns* If, fas 
« he,” you take a man, ag he is made by nature; nd 
e compare him with another who is the effect of 5 
« art; the work of nature will always appear the _ 
_ 6 leſs beautiful, becauſe art is more accurate than 
. nature.” But Zeuxis, who! from” the choice 
© which he made af five virgins, drew that wonder- - ** 
© ful picture of Helena, which Cicero in his Orator | - 
defore - mentioned, ſets before us, as the moſt per · 5 
fe example o beauty, at the ſame rime'admo- - * 2 
© niſhes à painter, 'to\contemplate:the ideas of tbe 
© moſt natural forms; and to make a judicious - 
* choice of ſeveral bodies, all of them the moſh ele- 
6 gant which he can find. By which we may plainly 
' t he thought it impoſſible to ind in 
all thoſe perfections which be 9 
eſought, for the accompliſhment af a Helena; be- i 
© cauſe; nature in any indiyidual perſon makes no- + 6h 
* thing that is perfect in all its parts. ¶ For this . | 
« ſon, Maximus Tyrius alſo ſays, th "the image; «8 
Which is taken by a painter from ſeveral bodies 
produces « beauty); which it is impoſſible to find w_ 
Jin any fingle: natural body, apprbaching to the . ä 
© perfecion of the faireſt ſtatues. Thus nature, + 
« on this account, is ſo much inferior to art, that mw 
thoſe artiſta who! propoſe to themſelves only the i. 
mitation or likeneſs of ſuch or ſuch à particular £4 
perſon, without election of thoſe-ideas before men · 1 
tioned have often been reproached for that omiſ- 
bon. Demetrius was tax ed for being too natural; 1 
1 blamed Nee men like 1 
f en K ler N. 1 b 
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. ä 24 e e dete 1 Hs 
© us, and was cothmonly ellab-hodjuriyonyy 
hat in, a painter of men. Tn our times, Michael 
« Angelo da Caravaggio was eſteemed too natural. 
He drew perſons 'as they were; and Bamboceio, 
| c and moſt of the Dutch painters; have drawn the 
wort likeneſs. Lyſippus of old upbraided- the 
common ſort of ſculptors, for making men ſuch 
6 as they were found in nature; and boaſted of him- 
© ſelf, that he made them as they ought to be: Which 
«is a precept of Ariſtotle, given as well to poets, as 
to painters; | Phidias raiſed an admiration even to 
[ aſtoniſhment, in thoſe who bebeld his ſtatues, 


| — © with the forms which he gave to his gods and he- 


i beheld: 


toes; by imitatitig be idea, rather than nature. 
And Cicero; ſpenking of him, affirms, that-figuring 
6 Jupiter and Pallas, he did not contemplate any ob · 
6 je& from whence he took any likeneſs, but confi» 
5 dered in his on mind a great and admirable form 
of beauty, and according to that image in- hie 
« foul; he directed the operation of bis hand. Sense 
<-alfo ſeems 0 wonder, that Phidias having never 
Jove or Pallas, yet could conceive 
their divins images in his mind.” Apollonius Ty | 
0 ee e fame in other words, that the 
© fancy more inſtructs the painter, than the imitati- 
on; for the laſt makes only the things Which it 
( ſees, bor the firſt makes "allo the NA een 
_ 1: never Tom; HS ne 2595 ty 1% 
Leon Battiſta: Albertſ eh us; vhs dae 
not ſo much to love the likeneſs as the beauty, and 
© to chooſe from the faireſt bodies ſeverally the fair - 
eſt parts. Leonardo da Vinci inſtrutFihe painter 
© to form this Idea to himſelf : and Raphael, the 
«greateſt of all modern maſters, writes mug to Ca- 
_ "> ſtiglione, concerning his Galatea:' „ To paint a 

« fair one, it. is — for me to ſee ny fair 
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« ones; but becnuſt there is fo gregt w Tcareity 


« of lovely women, I im conſtramed to malte uſe 
of vne gertdin Iden nhich I; have formed: toi my - 

elf in my own fancy,” Guide Nenb fending ie 
„Rome his St. Mitharh which he-bad painted r | 
time 

-Maelfro 
di Calfi*(or'fteward* of the houfe) to Pope Urban 
© the eighth, in this mahner; © wiſh I bad the wings 
© of an angel, to haus aſcended into paradiſe, and 
there to have. beheld, the. forms of thaſe beatifi- 
« ed ſpirkes from: which I might haue copied my 
5 Archangel, But not being able to 2 


0 the church of the Capuchins, at the ; 
*wrote ta Monfignbr: Maſſhno, WT 


cit was in val for ms: t arch his 
© here below lb that I was-ferced:tomake-an intro 


© ſyection into my. cum, mind, and inte dt ider of 
* beauty, which I have formed in my own imagina- 


© tion. I have like wiſt '@reiited* there the contrary 


idea of deformity-.and. uglieſs z.dut 1 leave e 


conſideration of it, till. I hint the devil; and in 


* the (mean time, ſhun. 32 — 4 5 
| © much az peſibly Lean, and am en 
ning to blot it wholly out of- my r 


ance, 
; jy ohio woe who was 
© miſtreſs of ſo much beauty, as was to de found in 
© 1h Veins of Gnidyc," ande by Tante en 
Minerva of Athehs,.by:Phidias; which was there- 


# fore eaffed The beatitifil form. Neither is-there 


any man of the preſent uge; equal in the Arength, 


| erw unc knitting of his Rmbs, to the 
Hertulev of Fatireſe; made by Glicons or any wo- 

2 who! can juſtly be compared with the Medice- 
© an Vente, Ef Cleoinenes, And upon this account, 
„the japbleſt Poets; andthe beſt ojators, When hey 
2 to celebrate any extraordinary beauty; are 
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Clarus he faiteſt; of. the Ceneaures;rcclebraces him 
© a5 next in perfe@ion,togho moſt admirable fiatues, | 
""Grajus n ore wh or, on - humerique 115 manyfque, = 
e e Carrot Gat 
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s inferior to that of painting, as the force of words 
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affections, and paſſions; as a poet preſerves the 
idea of an angry man, of one who is fearfül, fad, 
cor merry, ant ſo of all the reſt. For it is impoſ. 
c fible to expreſs that with the hand, which never 
centered into the imagination. In this manner, as 
I have rudely and briefly ſhewu you,” painters and 
© ſculptors, chooſing the moſt elegant natural beau- 
ties, petfectionate che idea, and adennee chrit att; 
© even above nature itſelf, in her individual produ- 
c cions, which is de utmoſt maſtery'of human pers 
ace WES HEE eee © orig 
From hence ariſes that aſtoniſhment, ien 8 
© adoration, which is paid by the knowing, 10 thoſe 
(deine femains of antiquity. From hence Phidias;' 
Lyſippus, and other noble ſculptors, are ſtill hel 
© in weneratiun 3 and Apelles, Zenxis, Prötoge? 
nes, und other admirable paintere, though iber 
© works are periſed, are, and will bes eternally ad. 
mired ; who all of them drew aſter the ideas of 
—— are the miraeles of naitare,; the 
providence of the underſtanding, the exemphars 
d the light of the fauey j the ſun which = 
from its riling inſpired the ſtatue of Memnon,! and 
the ſire which warmed into life the image of Pro- 
cimetheus: It is this which cauſes the Sraces, and 
© the' Loves, to take up their babitations in the hurd - 
© eſt marble, and to ſubſiſt in the emptineſs of light; 
and ſhadows. But ſince the idea of eloquenoe is 


© is to the ſight ; Lmuſt here breale off abruntly, ant 
having condocted the reader ha ig were 20-3 ſetrer 
(walk re leave him in the midſt of ſilener to 
1 is AT 51. 25 be N. Ss r Vert ne 9 1 ** 
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| « ods dnl het very num welt Bate ow hidſelf.,” 
In theſe pompous expreſſions; or ſuch as theſe; 

the Italian has given:you' bis -idea of a painter and 
though I cannot much commend the ſtile, I muſt 
needs ſayj thete id ſomewhat in the matter: Plato 
himſelf is accuſtomed to write loftily, imitating," as 
the critics tell vs; the manner of Homer; but ſure · 


his writings; though not leſs of fre. But in ſhort; 
this is the preſent genius of Italy. What Philoſtra- 
tub tells us; in che proem of bis figures, is ſomewhat 
plainer ; and therefore, I will tranſlate it almoſt 
word for word, | He, who wilt righthpgovers the 
<.art of painting, ought) of neceſſity firſt to under- 
e ſtand human nature. He ought likewiſe to bon · 
% dusd with 2 genius to enpreſs the ſigus of their 
4 paſſions. whom he repreſents ; and to make the 
. dutib as it were to ſpeak) he muſt yer farther up# 
4% derſtand what! is contained in the conſtitution 
$. of the cticeks, in the temperament of the eyes, in 
_ Eiithe milturdineſs-(if 1 may ſo call it): of the eye- 

_ * brows: and in ort, whatſoeverbelongs to the 

F mind and thought. He, who: throughly poſſeſſes 
6 $; all. theſe: things, will obtain thei whole tand the | 
4% hand vill enquiſitely repreſent the action of every 

e particuher perſom. If it happens that he bei- 

d ther mad or ny, malaschohc or chearful, a 
__6\ſprightly-youth, dn « nguiſbing lover; in one 
Word, he will be able to paint whatſoever is pro- 
&\ portionable to any one. And even in all this, here 


dt eyes and minds af the beholders, being fa- 
- E:ſtened on obje&s which/have no real avif 
they were truly exiſtent,/ and being iced by 
« them to believe them ſo, * not 
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« noon; — things concerni 


| nee, biet ie me art 66 rade cn. | 
«; portion of 'eveny :nbengibiniy . thiekfagis pol 
' dle for a pairiter to undertube the enpreſfon o 


<- thoſe motions which are in the mind, without a 


| « concurrent harnroiry-intheuaroral meaſure, For 
&: that; which is out of its n kind and meafure; is 
———ů—— | 
right. On «ſerious conſideration of this matter, 


«jt will be found; that the art of painting bas a 
«wonderful affinicy with that af poetry; and that 


« there is betwixt them a certain common imagina- 
tion. For, as the poets introduce the gods and 


„heroes, and all thoſe things which are either ma- 


jeſtical, hemeſt, or delightfob; in like manner; 
ide painters, by the vistue of their 0ut-lives, 00« 


« Rloundfiftightsy and - ſhadows, nepreſent the ſumwe 
things und perſone in their pickure nns 121 


Tuus, ass cohνονyᷓ ſhips either accompany. or 
ſhould achompany their merchanta, till they may 


proſdcute the veſtof their voyages without danger; 


fo. Philoſtratus has brought me thus ſar on my ways. 


and I camnowfaikon without him He haabegun to 
ſpeak of the great relation bet wixt painting and pos- 


tysland: thither the: greatcht part ofthis diſcourſe, 
by my promiſe, was directed. I have not engaged 


myſelf to any perſe& method, neither am I loaded ; 


with a fall cargo. It is ſufficient, if I bring a ſam 
ple of ſome goods in this voyage. It will be caſy: 
for others to add more, hen the commerce is ſet- 


| tld; Forg reste, twice as lese us this of painting, 


all that might be ſaid on the pa- 


tuo ſiſtor alis e ee 
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— — the author of this | 

gie wd win yer: nite p63 aort: >, | 
e bosmeſa of his preface is to proven that a 
learnaad pachter ſhould; fonm ch himſelf an iden f 
perfect natore·¶ This ;injage-be in to. ſet before his 
mind in all his undertakinga,: and 0 draw from 
thepee; 2s from a ſtore - houſe, the beauties which are 
to enter into: his wark5: thereby correcting nature 
from bat actually ſhe iin, individuals, to wheti ſhe = 
oußzbt to be dn whatihemrsscreated NO.] antbis = 
des of perbection in. of lice uſe lin portraits (or ibe 
te ſetublances of partjeulsr perſons) fo deithet is it in 
the charactert ai camedy; and trugedy i which are 


- nevertoi be made perſed, but always ao! be drawn 


vith ſome . ſpecks of: frailty and deſicience; ſuch as 
they have been deſeribed to us dn hiſtory, if they 
\ wereneal charactera s iſuch as the cport bheganto = 
ſhew thgtb, at theiribrik;appeaxande, if uheg E re 
Lain diese, Gas imaeinam l. r bee tanber 
nuch 0 er —5 D 


gureg. of th 
8 e not takeiabatedidaed | 
the face ich has ſome nun blemiſh in t; but 
dither draw it: in profile (as. pelles did Antigonus, 
who! had. loſt dne. of hib eyes) or elſe ſhadow the 


28 ſicle. For an ingenious flattery in 
o the proſeſſors oſ both arta 3 ſo. long 


E grounds of inp for their tor 
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. —— — — juſtly 
talled "their calaniities on themſelves; Such men 
are the natural objects of our hatred, not of our .# 
commiſeration:/ Af, on dhe other ſide, their chara - 
Rers wete:Wholly perſect, (ſuch as for examnpte;zths * 
charucter of a ſuintʒ or martyr in a play) his, or her 
mis fortunes would produce impious thoughts! in tbe 
beholders : they would nceuſe : the heayens of inju- 
| kicey anti think of leaving wiveligidnzrwhere plex 
was Io il requited. F ſay the gredter part would: be 
tempted. ſb todo: Pay noetliatitheyoought:: and 
the confequence lo too dangerods forttheprifice/ 
In this T have aceuſed myſelf, fot my;own'$6, Cathe- 
ine; but let truth prevail. 8oplocter> hav taken 
the juſl medium in bis Oedipus. Ye is ſome what ur- 
roguut at his frſf emerince3 and is cod inquiſitive s 
e 1 
1 1 —— — hi G64 
firoy that horròur; which: the nature of his crimes 
bas eeltöd in vs. Sach in painting are the warts 
and moles, which, adding a likeneſd to the face} are _ 
not therefore to be omitted but theſe produce no 
jonthing in u But bow:ſarcto/proccedy and where . 
to ſtop; is left to the judgment of the-pver, and the 
puinter! In comeily, dete is ſomeuat more of the 
worſe Hkenefs to de den! Becauſe that is dſten to 
produce laughter; Which is occaſobed by the ſight 
of ſome deformity but for this I reſer the reader to 
Ariſtotle It: is a harp manner of inſtruction for 
the vulger;who att never well amended; till they ure 
more chair ſuſũ ciontiy ex poſed: That I may return 
to the begiammg of :rhis remark; coiicern ig Perſeck 
gene, be only this to wat the Parallel tz ef- 
ten tent in epio poetry. b NN has wok 
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nie is his tube. FTbere is ſcarce. a fraileꝶ ad be leſt is 
te beſt. of them ; any more than is to be found.in a 
| divine nature. — — 
| ara ended eee eee the 
| Sort of God, when he was incarnatey ſhed+tears.of 
: mee eee eee | 


engines 8 ben dne! —— | 
dme ander of this boch Thaugb/iitimull he an in 
8% e raten, fran which both: tha erte Poet. 
1 ner ſeinblero-elfabjeQ2-r-but everyone mult, be 
deſignec according ta that perſect beauty which is 
Proper to bim An Kpolle muſt be diſtingniſbed 
dene eiter u ane from s Menus a unde is 
>  * poetry; un Hues from any other hetce 2 picky 
3 ie hir chief perfection. Homer's Achilles ig a kind 
et exception to dus rule: but then he n note pers 
tec heroe, nor ſo intended by the poet. All his god 
bad ſomewhat of hamare imperſectian ; for which 
lie has bees taxed by Plato, as an imitetor of what 
AI . was bad. Bur Virgibobſerved hin fuule, and 
1 Au Yeo chiller was — rn 
H leſs pes 8. e . 
1 an the fink tt which bad defoyed the der- 
. venting difeqtd/ameugſteonfederate princer whicd 
| vs tis principal intemtion; Fen abe moral (86 Rol- 
ſa obſerves) is th ſirſt huGnefs of chethoet, d being 
the ground-werk of, his inſtructian- This being 
* formed, he contrivesfuch a 
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vhich give beauty and colouring tote picte. When 
I ſay, chat the manners of the hende ought to. be 
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ſpeaking of a perfect character, he calls ie 
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dramatic characters, and nat of epic." Tha, at 


leaſt, I have ſhewny that in the moſt penſeſt poem 
whieh is that of Virgil, 4 perfe@ idea was.requiredy 
and followed, | And conſequently, that all. ſucceed 
ing poets ought rather ta imitate him, than even Hoo 
mere win uo proceed; aa I promiſed, 10 tho au- 
thor of this bovis, Ae tells your almoſt dn nb fig 


f pleaſ@the eyes: and it is one great end of poetry 
* to'plenſe the mind. Thus ſar the Parallel of the 
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36 ſtories are not Seofiet Mbzeds 


and bf the other, ought eo have noching of immo- 


rut lo, of filthy im them; but this being treated at 


tſelfß I wave it, to ui repetiti 


urge in che boch 


| je@of poets, and even their thoughts and expreſ- 
ons migbs be looſe, provided their lives were chaſt 
and holy; yet there are no ſuch licences, — 
in that art; any more than in painting, to 
and olour obfcene-mnudities. : Vis proba: et is no 


excnſet for it will ſcarcely be admitted, that either 


trury enamples in their writings, and their pictures. 


We ſee nothing of this kind in Virgil: that which 


comes the neareſt to it, ãs the adventure of che cave, 


where Dido dd Dueas vere driyen by the ſtorm: 


Fot even thire;ithe. poet pretends al marriage before 
the vdonſummation and Juno hier ſelf -waerfineſent at 
in Neither is there any expreſſion invthatifioryz 


dluſh. Beſides, the poet paſſes it over as haſtily as 
be can; ug if he were aſtaid of ſtayim in the cave 


actions. Now I ſuppoſe, that a painter would i not 
de mach commietided/ h&m pick Oh this ca : 
bern from the whole Theieg were there is* not al 
ftother in the Wörk! He had better leave them in 
their 6bſturityz thay lex zu a flaſh of | lightning) 0 


that r 
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deren ee een beehren tber 


on. Only I muſt add, that: though Catullue, Ovid, 
and others, were of another opinion, that the ſub- | 


_ which a Moman matron might not read, wichont 2 


with the'twolovers, and bAbeing a witneſato:theit 
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. And amongſt, many, other: inſtances, the Farneſe 


Callery, painted by Hannibal-Carracci, is « falfici» , ih 


ent witneſs, yet nemalnivg:; the whole work being 


morally ipliruRive, and particularly the Herculis Bir! 


vium, which.ie« perfect triumph of. virtue over viees> 
25 it is wonderfully. well: deſeribed by the ingenious | 
Bellori ion? gad arte e D 167th md 

| Hitherto I have only told therreader- what ought 


not to be the ſubject uf -pidbre;- or of a poem. 


What ĩt ought to he on either: fide; our author tells 


us: it muſt in allbe great and noble. And in 
this, the Parallehis exactly true The fubjet of x 
poet either in tragedy, onin; an enio poem, is a gre 


action of ſome illuſttious hero. It is the ſame in 


painting: not exery action, nor every perſon, is ton- 
ſiderahle enough to enter into the cloth. It muſi be 
anger of an Achilles, the piety of an Eneas; the 

fran Iphigenia (for beroines a welb as he. 

roes are h mprehended in the ties). hut i the Parile 
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em. tragedy: may be made hut of man 
particnlaripiſedes of Hemer, or of Virgil; ſo ma 


a noble picture be deſigned aut of this; or that parti 


cylar ſtory; in either author. Liſtory is alſo fruità 
ful of deſigns, both ſot the painter and the tiagie pd 
et Cortias thrawing himmſelf into a gulph. and this 
two Deeii ſacrificing ihmſelves forthe ſafety of their 
country, are ſubjects for tragedy, and picture, Sc 
is Scipio reſtoring the+Spaniſh Bride; whom he ei- 
ther loved, or may be ſuppoſed to love, by which he 
gained the hearts of a great nation, to intereſt tbem- 
ſelxes ſor Rome againſt Cartbage t theſe are all but 


| n ue mene — 


* learn. — 


| Sned within the compaſs. of twenty four hours, and 
_ feldomitakes.up ſo much time. As for the place of 
it, it was always · one, 2nd that not in „ larger 


_ ndyimtage'of hunting, "even" oe 'trapedy;; that 
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_ of time amd Place, than the ele poem ThE time 
of this laſſ ãs left indefinite. li is tiue Homer tbox 
up only the ſpure of eigin und forty days for his. 
Had; bot; whether Virgil/s dion" ws ednprebentu 
ed ina; year, or fomewhatimore; i not determined 
by Boſſmi Humer tune the place of hisu@ion Troy} 


and the Grecian eamp beſieging it. Virgil introduc 


ces his Ane, ſometimbs in Sicily, ſometimes in 


Carthage, aadot | at Cumae, before ke brings 
| klterea duties er mar, he wan -. 


dert again. ta the kingdom of , und ſome 
paits of Tuſcany, hefure he returhi ro. Gnith the 
wur by the death of Turnus, But tragedy (accord 
ing ta the practice of ctheancients). Was always con- 


as for ennmple, a whole city, or tu. or three 
ral houſes in it, hui the market, or ſain other pu 
Be place, common to the chorus and uld ogy 
Which! eftablifked law of theirs; I 


_ yortunity ito 'exatnine in this' — — 


do it withou digreſſion from my ſubject, though it 
ſeems too ſtrict at the firſt appearance; beexuſe it ex- 
eludex alt fecrer intrigues, which are the beauties of 
the modern; ſtage: for wothing can be barried on 
with privacy, when the <hvras is ſoppoſed to Be . 
_ ways preſente But to-protesd, Truſt fay-this do e 


bat this laſt repreſents in the ſpace of many bours; 
the foriner ſhews us in ode mament.” The aQion; the 
paſſions, and the manners; of fo many perſons as are 
contained in a picture, are to be diſcerned at once; 
in the-twinkling-of an eye g at leaſt ibey would-be 
fo, if be ſight could travel over fo many (different 
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from the reſt. "Hers is but "ones indivifible point of 
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tation of rh Giefed"foevaenl} Yor 
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inction, after different alters? and in different po- 
ſtures: only the manners of Judas are diſtingtiſhed 


time obſerved: but one io pe 
ny perfons, in one rom; ut the fame table: 
yet the eye cannot comprefend at once the whole 
object, nor the mind follow. It ſo faſt; 1e is cent. 
dered at lelſüte, and feen by intervals. Such art 
be ſub ecke of noble picküres: and ſüch are only t 
de undertaken by noble hands: There are other 
parts of nature, which are meaner, and yet" are — 
ſubjecks both'of painters, and of poet. 
For, to proceed in the Parallel, us comedy wy Aa re. ä 
preſentation of human life, in inferior perfons, and - 
low ſbbjelts; and by that thediis crops inte the tins 
ture of poetry, and 15 A Kind of juniper, a lite bes 


ESE ſpecies of cedar ; ſd is che painting of 


örmed dy ſo ma- 


things of this mean invention, à kind of picture, 

which belongs to nature, but of the loweſt form. 
Such is A Lazar in coniparifon to a Venus; both are 
drawn in human figures: they have faces alike, the” 
not like faces, There in yet a lower fort-of poetry 
and painting, wbich is ont of nature.” For a furee 
is chat in poetry, which groteſque is in a picture. 
The perſons, and action of a farce, are all unnatu- 
ral, and the manners falſe, that is, inconfiting with 
the charaRers of mankind. Groteſque - painting is 
the juſt reſemblance of this; and Horace begins his 
Art of Poetry by deſeribing ſucir à pure, with a 
man's bead; horſe's neck, the wings of a bird; and 


the repreſentation of 4 Datch' kermis, the 
Sr i Of Act af Foe lag RR 
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4 vfik's tail 3 parts of different ſpecies jumbled coge. i 1 
© ther, according to the mad imagination of the day. 
per z and the. end of all this (as he tells you after- 
ward), is to cauſe laughter. 4 very monſter in 3 
| Bartholomew -fairy .for, the mob to Bape at for their 
two-pence. Laughter is indeed the propriety of a 

man, but juſt enough to diſtinguiſh him from his el · 
der brother, with four legs. It i is akind of, baſtard- 
| Pleaſure too, taken Mt the eyes of the vulgar. ga- 
2ers, and at the ears ofthe beaſtiy audience. Church, | 
painters uſe it, to divert the honeſt countryman at 
ic, prayers, and: keep his eyes open at a beavy 
ermon. . . And farce-ſcribblers make uſe of the {ame 
noble invention, to entertain citizens, country - 
gentlemen, and, e 12 If they are 
merry, all goes 8 ww Abe better 
ö ee W Wil 0 Tenke, and the 


no; better than, what wh gies 5 
te actors pull reprele 
95 able to perform, and by n 
. er may get thei 2 Alle 
good thing to. laugh at any. rate, an 
 tigkle amany ĩt is ge e Beal, | 
can wee, when they ſuffat, 
. And. an Sir William Dape nagt obſerves, in hip pre. 
face to Gonglibert, if ic wiſthn of age 
to permit plays. Che might have: added farces) as iti 
— H a cartar. to put belli upon his bonſet, 
to E, em. car; their tyrdens.chearfully.1x... ate 
| bene already ſhe wn, that one main end of poe · 
y and, paintings, ig 10 pleaſe, and have ſai, ſome. 
ting of che kinds of hoth, eee. in 
alben hangs a great reſemblan 
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ble arts 3 Ad as hey aücwz they len ee wü: 


which may dire them 60 their conn end. en 


To all urts and ſeiences but motetparticularly to 
theſe may be applied what Hippocrates Tays" of 
phyſic, as 1 find him eitech by at eminent French 
critic. Medicine has long ſubſiſted it theworlde 
« The principles of it are certain, and it has a cer- 


« tain way by both which there has been found in 
ce the courſe of many ages, ut infinite number of 
« things; the experience of which has confirmed its 


te uſefulneſs-and goodneſs: All that is wanting to 
« the perſectlon of | this art will undoubtedly be 


et found if able men, and ſuch as are inſtructed in | 
c the ancient rules, will make a farther enquiry in- 


c to ĩt, and endeavour'to arrive at that which is hi- 


« therto unknown, by that which is already known · 
“ But all, ho having rejected the antient rules, 


and taken the-oppolite ways, yet boaſt themſelves 
4 to be maſters of this art, do but deceive others, 


„ eee, | 


«ly posible... Oh ef Living 


This is notoriouſly true inichalovenkgpitor the | 
way to pleaſe being. to imitate nature; both the po- 
ets and the painters, in ancient times, and in the 
beſt ages, have ſtudied her: and from the practice i 


of both theſe arts, the rules have been drawn, by 


which we are inſtructed how to:pleaſe, and to com- 
paſs that end which then obtained, by following their 


example. For nature i ſtill the ſame in all ages, 


and can never be contrary to herſelf. Thus, 2 
the practice of Zſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
Ariſtotle dre his rules for tragedy; and Philoſtra · 
tus for painting. Thus amongſt the moderne, tho 


Italian and French critics, by ſtudying the precepts 
of Ariſtotle, and Horace, and having the example - 
of the Grecian poets 2 n 


r N n 


— — 
en the. precepts: of ponſecting chat art. It lis ttue, 
that poetry has one advantage over painting in 


theſe laſt ages, that we have ſtill the remaining exam - 


pes both of the Greek and Latin Poets +' whereas 
the , painters have nothing Jeft them from Apelles, 
Protogenes, Parrhalius, Zenx is, and the: reſt; but 
only the teſtimonies Which are given of their incom- 


parable woche. But luſtead af this, they have ſome 


of their beſt ſtatues, Baſſo · Nelievos, Columns, Obe - 
liſques, ete. which were ſaved nut of the common 
ruine; and re Rill preſetved in Italy: and by well 
diſtinguiſhing what is proper to ſculpture, and what 
to painting, and what is common to them both, 
they have judieiouſſy repaired | that loſa. Aud the 
great: genie of Raphael, and others, having ſuc- 
ceeded to the times of barbariſm and ignorance, the 
knowlege of painting is now arrived to a ſupreme 
perfection, though the performance of it is much de- 


clined in the preſent age. The greateſt age for pe- 


try amongſt the Romans was certainly that of Augu- 
ſtus Caeſur; and yet we are told that painting was 


then at ite loweſt ebb; and pethapt ſeulyture was al- 
ſo declining at the ſame time. In the reign: of: Do- 


mitian, and ſome who ſucceeded, him, poetry was 
but meanly cultivated; but painting eminently flou- 
ned. I cen go here ts gige the'hiſtoty of the two 
arts; how they were both in a manner extinguiſh- 
ed, by the irruption of the babarous nations: and 
Charles the fifth, and Francis the ſirſt; though I 


might obſevve, that neither Arioſto nor any of his 
econtemporary pets, ever arrived at che excelleney 
bf Raphael; Titian; and the reſt in painting. Bm 
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pect What he wilbdo, aſter the happy toriclifion' of 


Europe: For m is moſt» certain, a our author 2+ 
mongſt athers bas-obſerped; that rew ad is the fput 


ers, when particular rewards and prizes are pri 
greſſion, though it w almolt necefary'; all the 


clearlyideloveped in chris preſent treatiſe Which 15 
trandaced.); Soſſu has not given more exatt rule 
for. the epa poem, nor Dacier for tragedy, in his 
late excellent 


tranſlatiom of Ariſtotle, and his notes 


with the Parallel of which I muſt reſume my dif- 


more brevity than I intended, becauſe Virgil calls 


tial, is the moſt noble ſubject: ſo in poetry, trage 
dy is more beautiful than comedy ; becauſe, as T ſaid; 
the perſons are greater whom the poet inſtructs; and 


and thence" ig derived the greater, and more no 


+ To. imitate nature well in 


— —— 66, 4 


a peace; which is the prayer and wiſh of all thoſe 
who have not an intereſt/to prolong the miſſerics 


of virtue, as ell an alla good arts, ug ll udable 
attempts ; and emulation, which is che other ſpur, 
will never be wanting either àmonglt poets or paint. 


ed to the beſi de ſar vers · ¶ Bat co retsen fromm this di · 


3 


upon him, than/ our Freſnoy has made for painting; 
courſe, following my author's text, though with 
me. Te principal and moſt impor tant part of point. 25 


ingy is to know what ir n beautiful in nature, ond 
moſt proper for that art. That which is the moſt beau 


conſequently the inſtructions of more beneſſt to man- 
kind che action is like wiſe greater and _— 
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Nature. in dhe beſt. Int it follo ws hot) that whit 
1 * kind eee but 
3 22 — — — — — 
mtr, which has no reſemblance of nature init To 
Jam aur judgments, and to reform our taſtes, 
4 rules were invented, that by them we might diſcern; 
when naß as imitated, and how nearty. I have 

deen forced 10, recapitulate zheſe things, becauſe 
"xx mankind ig.nqt-more liable to deceit, · thun it is wil: 
. ling to continue in a pltaſing error, ſtrengrhened by 
* . "PISS A long.habitude.: The imitation of nature is there. 
, fore juſtiy conſtituted as the general, and indeed the 
1 2 — — 


7 | or falfhgod of Imitation, by comparing itz;likeneſs, 
1 or unlikeneſs, with the original; | But by this rule, 
eiuer ſpeculation in narure, whoſe) truth. falle under 
* de enquiry, of a philoſapher, mult produce the ſame 
= A ere true; I ſhould rather aſſign a · 
4 er reaſon. Truth is the object of jountnder- 
'Y Naa good is of our will and the underſtand- 
nas can no more be delighted with a lie, aban che wil 
2a chooſe. an-apparent-evit. At trutb is the end of 
al our ſpeculations, ſo the diſcovery of it is the 
: pleaſure of them. . And ſince a true knowiege of na- 
I Fire gives us pleaſure, a lively imitation of it, either 
in poetry or painting, muſt of neceſſity; produre a 
wuch greater, For both theſe arte, as l. ſaid before 
due not only true imitations of nature, bat of the beſt 
nature, of that Which is wrought up to a n6blet 
"wi * . us 2 
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Winde to fog al the ſcattered beauties . 
nited by a happy chymiſtry, without its defor 
or faults. They ure iniitations of the paſſions which - 
. always move, and therefore conſequently pleaſe « ſor 
Ae there can be go delight; which cant 
not be conſidered; but as an active paſſiun. When 
we view theſe glevated ideas of nature, the reſult 
of that view: is admitation, Which is. always the 
cauſe of ꝓleaſure. 3% Wal 3s £7 3.49 eee ' $154 eg 
This foregoing remarle, which gives the reaſon | 
why imitation -pleaſes, was fem me by Vr, Walter 
Mayle, a molt mgenious young gentleman, conver- 


| ſantiin all the ſtudies of humanity, mich; above his 


years. He, had alſo furniſhed me (according to my 
_ requeſt) with all the particular-paſſhges in Ariſtatle 
and Horaten whieh are; nſed by them, to ex plain the 
art bf poi that of paigting: which,, iſ ver 

have; time -0" this eſſag, ſhall be inſerted ip 

din places. Having thus ifimwn: that imitation 
pleaſes) and why: it pleaſes in both theſe arta, it fol- 
los that ſome -tules of imitation are neceſſary to 
obtain the end : for withqut rules there cn be no 
arty aj more than there can be a.houſe; without a 


d ict yon into it. The principal parti tif 


painting and poetry nent · ſullow-. $4710 1129: +1 offs 10 
:<Fhventiowis the rſt part and abſolutely neceſſa- - 
ry to dem both : yet no rule ever was; or ever can 
be given how to compaſs it. A happy genius is the 
giſt of nature: it depends on the influence of the 
ſtars; ſay the aſtrologers; on che organs of the body, 
ſuy che naturaliſts; it is the particular giſt of heaven 
Hay die divines; Yoth Chriflians and j How 


to improve it, Wan boobs cut tench us; how to ob- 
243500369 da nen I ieee 5 268 463473 
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| 2 Without invention a painter is" but u copfer, Anda 

2 poet but a plagiary of others. Both are allowed 


ſometimes to copy and tranſlate; but, as our author 
: tells you, that is not the beſt part of their reputati- 

on. Imitators are but a ſervile tin#of cattle, ſays'the 
1 22 or at beſt, the keepers of eittle for other 
* men; they ee nothing which is properly their 
. own. That is a ſufficient mortification/' fot me, 
while IL. am trumſlating Virgil. But to copy the beſt 
: author is a kind of praiſe, if I perform it al I ought, 
Is A roh ene eee eee 
=”. than' an original of any indifferent painter. 
- |, »Under thivheid of invention is placed the pk 


tion of the work, to put all things 
dei and harmony; . that the Whole e of a — 
The compolitions of the painter ſhould. be-conform- 


Able te the text of ancient authors, to the cuſtonis, 
dau the times. Aud chis is exactly the fame in poe- 
1 try; Homer, and "Virgil; are to be our guides in the 
epic; Sophocles, and Euripides, in tragedy in all 
things we are to imitate the cuſtoms, and thy: dice 
of thoſe perſons and:things-which we repreſent. Not 
da make new rules of the drama, as Lopes de Vega 
has attempted unſueceſafully to do; but to be con- 
tent to follow our m vho underſtood nature 
phetter than we. But if the ſtory which we treat be 
modern, we are to vary the cuſtoms, according to 
mtl time, and the country, where. the ſeene of action 
lies : for this is ſtill to imitate nature, which is al- 
by Ways the ſame, . though in-a different dreſs... ti c 
1 As in the compoſition of a picture, the painter is 
| to take care; that nothing enter into it, which is not 


48 IL N * 5 


Yi. "Fans e 9 82 
proper, or convenient to the ſubject; ſo likewiſeis - 


the pott to reed all incidents which are-fortign'ts = I 
his poem, and are naturally no parts of it: they are 55 | 


wenns, and other excreſcences, which belong not 
to the body, but. deform it. NO perſon, uo incident 
in the piece, or in the play, but muſt he of uſe to- 

carry on the main deſign. All chings elſe are like 
ſix fingers to the hand when natute, which is ſu- 
perfluous in nothing, can do her work with five. ' A 
painter muſt reject all trifling ornaments; ſo muſt a 
poet refuſe all tedious, and unneceſſary deſcriptions. 
A robe which is too heavy, is leſs an nen * 
Aen. it tber gan nag, nit, 

Wannen, theſe ding, An 


Venus inopes rerun, nugarque canoracy ow 


- 1 (Theſe are ud ahe lacs; et AE eee 
mentions i fame Art of poetry. But ſince there 
| both in painting and poetry, if 
they are not neceſſary, they muſt at leaſt be decent: 
that is, in their due place, and but moderately uſed. 
The painter is not to take fo much pains about the 
drapery, as about the face, where the principal reſem- 
blance lies: neither is the poet, who is working up 
a paſſipn, to make ſimiles, which will certainly make 
it languiſh. My Montezuma dies with a ſine one in 
his mauth: but it is out of ſeaſon. When there are 
more figures in a picture than are neceſſary, or at 
leaſt ornamental, our author calls them figures to b 
let: becauſe the picture has no uſe of them. 80 
have ſeen in ſome modern plays above twenty a- 
Rors, when the action has not required half the num ; 
ber, In the principal figures of a picture, the paint. 
er is to employ the finews of his art: for in them 
. — Rage” 3 
e . 
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5 fiſts the height and beauty of the action. Du Freſ. 


concerniag the poſture of the figures, art almoſt - 


24 ee, 8 th 
A" compariſon. With eragedy,. for 6 | 
12 is to imitate the tragic: pet, vo em · 

_ ploys his utmoſt force in thoſe places, wherein con · 


no, whom 1 follow, makes deſign, ot drawing; the 
ſecond paxt of painting: but the rules which he gives 


wholly proper to that art; and admit not any com- 
pariſon, that I know, with poetry. The poſture of 
a poetie ſigure ie, ag L coticeive,. the deſcription of 
his heroes in the performance of ſuch on ſuch an acti | 
on : av of Achilles, juſt in the act ef killing Hector: 
or of Eneas, who has Turnus under him. Both che 
poet and the paiater vary the poſtures, according to 

the action, or paſſion which they repreſent of the 

fame perſon? But all muſt be great and graceful i in 

them. The fame Eneas mult be drawn 2. fuppliant 

to Dido, with reſpeR in his geſtures, 
his eyes: but when he is forced, iu 

to Kill Lauſus, the poet ſhews- — 55 
and tempering the ſeverity of his looks with a relu · 
ctance to the action, which he is going to perform. 

He bas pon his beauty, and his youth; and is 
loath to deſtroy ſuch a maſterpiece of nature. He con- 
fiders Lauſus reſcuing his father, at the hazard of his 
on life, as an image of chimfel6; when he took An · 
chiſes on his ſhoulders, and bore him ſafe: through 
the cage of the fire, and the oppoſition of his ene 
mies. And therefore in the poſture of « retiring man, 
who avoids the combat, he ſtretches out his arm in 
ſ gn of peace; with his right foot drawn a little bil, 
and his breaſt bending inward, moe lite an orator 
khan a ſoldier; and ſeems to diſſuade the young man 
from pulling on his deſtiny, by attempting more than 
be was able to perform: gears . area 


thus tranſlated it: 
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the picture com prehends in the next place the forms of 


faces ICh are to be different; and fo in à poem, or a 


play; muſt the ſeveral characters of the perſons be di 
ſtinguiſhed from each other. Iknewa p 


fel, cuald draw nothing but wits ink comedy of his: 
even hisifools were ii fected with the diſeaſe of their 
author. They bverflowed with ſmart repartces, and 
were only diſtinguiſhed tom the intended wits, by 


being called condombs; though they deſerved not 


fo ſtandalous a name. Another, who had a- great 


genius for tragedy; following the fury of his natural 
temper; made every man and woman too, in bis 


plays, ſtark raging mad: there ag not a ſober per- 


ſon to be had Lor lovr or money: all was tempeſtu - 
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| A, love 15 4. {od pleaſing thought, 3 1 5 
was belies hs Sht-lines of the poſture, the deſign of 


of reſpeid 1 will not name, who; being too witty him- 
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” together at eyery word; 2 mere hurricane front the 
beginning to the end; nd eyery ator Femed to be 
baſtening on the day of judgment. 

Let every member be made for irs oma head; Sik qur 
Yuthor; not a withered hand to a young face. 800 in 
the porfourot 6 play, whatſoever is ſaid or done by 
any of them, muſt be conſiſtent wick the manners 

which the poet has given them diſtinetly: and even 
the habits muſt be proper to the degrees, and hu- 
mours of the perſons, as well as in 4 picture. He 
who entered in the firſt act, a youpg man, like Pe- 
ricles prince of Tyre, muſt not be in danger, in the | 
fifth act, of committing inceſt with his daughter: 
nor an uſurer, without great probability and cauſes 
of repentance, be turned ĩnto a Cutting Moor-craft, 
I am nog ſatisfied, that the compariſon betwixt 
| the two arts in the laſt paragraph is altogether ſo juſt 
bs as it might have been; 'bat'T am . dorndab 
= follows. ts Bf cn e HS pet Ng ar gd v2 lg 

Die principal frre F the ſubectꝭ nuſt A "te 
the midſt of the picture, under 'the' principal light, 10 
© diſtinguiſh it from the reſt, which art on 725 uten -· 

o in a tragedy, or an epic dem, the he · 
v0 oſ the piece muſt be advanced / foremoſt to the view 
. of the reader or ſpectator : he maſt out-ſhine the:reft 
1 of all the characters: he muff Yppear the prinde of 

them, like the Sun in the Copernican ſyſtem, encom - 
paſſed with the leſs noble Planets. Becanſe the hero 
is the centre of the main action, all the lifes from 
the cireumference tend to him alone: he is the chief 
object of pity in the drama, and of admiration in the 
epic em nn „ wort runs: 
As in a picture, beſides the principal figures which 
compoſe it, and are placed in the midſt of it, there 
proper diſtances, which are parts of the piece, and 
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_ c+ Monſieur Racine has indeed uſed it in bis 
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a wy 
on, as growing out of it, not inſerted into it. Such, 
in the ninth book of the Rneis, is the epiſode of 
Niſus and Euryalus: the adventure belongs to them 
alone; they alone are the objects of compaſſion and 
admiration; but their buſineſs which they carry on, 
is the general concernment of the Trojan camp, 
then beleagured by Purnus and the Latines, as 
the Chriſtians were latel 


0 y by the Turks. They were 
to advertiſe the chief hero of the diſtreſſes of his ſub- 
Jets, occaliaried -by: his abſences mens his ſnes 
cour, and ſolicite him to haſten his return. 81 
The Grecian trageſly was at ee 
rus of ſingers: afterwards one actor was introduced, 
vhich was the poet himſelf, who entertained the peo · | 
ple with a diſcourſe: in verſe, betwixt the pauſes of 
the ſinging. - This ſucceeding with the people; more 
actors were added, to make the variety the greater; 
and in-proceſs of time, the chorus only ſung betwi k 
the acts; and the Coryphaens, or chief of them, 7 
ſpoke. for the reſt, as an actor concerned in the buſi 
neſs of the plax. tas Ext ine 
— perfected bydegrees, and being 
arrived at that perfeRtion, the painters might proba- 
bly take)the hint from. thence, of adding grouppes to 
their pictures. But as a good. picture, may be, without 
4 grouppe z: ſo. gd tragedy. may ſubſiſt without a . 
chorus: notwithſtanding any reaſons; which have 
been gigen by.Dacier t0 the contrary... .; 
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but nog het he found, any. neceſſity, of it, aß We i 
French critie would inſinuate. The. are it. | 
Cyr, was only to give the young an att 
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* N 5 portage paper eden pang aothor, oould poſſibly 
das ſorreeded there} und wôudh lefoiin the tranſtati- 
on of it heren Me wWicherby, whem we read it toge- 
ter, was of my 'opitiion iu thisz; or rather I of his; 
3 for it becomes me ſo to ſpeak of excellent a poet, 
IS and ſo great a judge. But ſince I am in this place, 
4368 ͤVietzil ye iis eu in inn, that is, 
Mortened in my time; I will give no other reaſon, 
+ than that it is impracticable on our ſtage. A new 
theatre much more ample, and much deeper, muſt be 
made for that purpoſe, belides the colt of ſometimes 
be ſupplied by a company of actors. It is true, 
5 d not be: ſorry to Tee! a chorus on a theatre, 
more khan as large aud as deep again as ours, built 
and adornedat's king' charges j and on that condi- 
tion, aid xnother; whiets is, that my hands were not 
born behind me, at no they are, I ſhould not de · 
Fair of making ſueh a-rragedy, as might be both in · 
. 4c529; > Frigerpn 
the Grecians. 
©  5""P6 makes Kateti;0f . mene ks mode! e i 
Eure, is in the 0 of poets, to draw up the 
ſcenary of « play; and the: reaſon ie the ſame for 
both; to guide the undertaking, and to preſerve the 
remeinbetance of ſach inge, whoſe natures are dif- 
Leal corrernins® we F 6s r nat 4,64 TOSD> 
To avoid abfurdiries and incongruities, is the ſame 
| Mev oflalithed for boi arte. The pater is not to 
 paſnt'a: ond gt ihr bottom of a pitture,/ but in the 
1 nor the poet to place hat is pro- 
ber to me end, or middle, in the beginming of a po- 
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_—_— — ww) nothing _ 
or debe u te übt nor any Usg in the h, ANN 
Which might not have been placed as well in the 
beginning, or the end. To - expreſs che paſſions 
which are ſeated on the heart by outward ſigns, is 
one great precept'sf the painters, and very difficult 
to perform. In poetry, the ſame paſſions and moti- 
ons of the mind are to be expreſſed; und in this eon · 
ſiſts the principal difficulty; as well as the exceften- | 
cy of that rr. This (ays my author) is the giſt 
of Jupiter: and to ſpeak in the ſume heathen lank b 
guage, we call it the gift of our Apollo: not to be WM 
leg y Pant ur Gy; if we are not born to it. To. 
Tor the tictions; which are ſtudied, are never ſon 1 
far, noſe whith break out in the height of a 
. palten: "Mr. Otway poſſeſſed this part as tho- . 
roughly us any of the ancients or moderns. I will 
not defend every thing in bis Venice preſerved, but 
1 muſt bear this teſtimony to his memory, That the 
paſſions are truly touched in it, though perhapt there 
is ſbmewhat to de deſited both im the grounds of - 
them; fund in the height and elegance of expreſſions _ 
bur ralttire i thehe, whichi le the greateſt beauty: 
Is ine puſions; ſays our author; wo uf. babe ese MB 
very great regard 10 i quality of the perſons who i 
are nffudll pbſeed with them. The joy of a mo- YO 
waren forrthenows'of A viflory, mult not be expreſ If 
Fed like thewexraſy of a Harlequin'on the receiprof i 
a letter from his miſtreſs : this is ſo much the ſame in | 
both arteꝶſ chat it ie no longer à compariſon. What 
he Tayv'of ficepainting, een en 
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às well as in an inferior figure; there is a better, or 
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| partial ce, conrning thelikenels;/is allen 8 
to poetry. In the character of an hero, 


vworſe likeneſs to be taken: the, better is a panegy- 
rio, if it be not falſe; and tñ̃e / worſe is a libel. 80- 
phocles, ſays Ariſtotle, always drew. men as they 
ought to be: that is, better than they were. Ano- 


ther, whoſe name I have forgotten, drew them 


worſe than naturally they were. Euripides altered 
nothing in the character, but made them ſuch as 
they. were repreſented by hiſtory, epic poetry, or 
tradition. Of the three, the draught of — 
is moſt commended, by Ariſtotle. 1 have followed it 
in that part of ORdipus, which I writ z though per- 
' haps, I have made him too good a man, But my cha- 
racters of Antony and Cleopatra, though. they are 
favourable to them, have nothing of outrageous pa- 
negyricz, their, paſſions were their on, ang. =, 


were given them by, hiſtory, only the defoggitie 
them were calt i into ſhadows, that they mightbe 
bets of compaſhon: whereas if 1 had choſen a-noon- - 
day light for them, ſomewbat. muſt have been dif- 
covered, which would rather have moved our ha- 
deen, nr it „i Men iow e dat 187 
The Gothic manner, andthe barbardus oruaments, 
i to be avoided in a picture, are juſt the ſame 
with thoſe in an ill ordered play. For enample, our 
Engliſh tragi · comedy mulk be confeſſed to be wholly 
Gothic, notwithſtanding. the' ſaceeſs which it bas 
found upon our theatre; and in be Paſtor Fido of 
Guarini, even tho' Coriſca and the Yatyr contribute 
ſomew hat to the main anton. Neitber can I defend 

fond as otherwiſe Jam of it, 
from this i imputation: for ihough the οeal parts 


are diverting, and the ſerious moving, yet they are 
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« 4 had almoſt forgotten one ee we 
blance. Du Freſnoy tells us, That the figures of bs 
grouppet, muſt not be «ll on a,fide; that is, with their — 4 
- face and bodies all turned the fame way; but muſt con- .- 


| traſt each other by "their ſeveral poſitions; Thu in 
| a play, ſome characters muſt be raiſed to op e , - "i 
FR chers, and to ſet them off the better, according wo 
F.1 the old maxim, Cont#aria juxta ſe poſita,'magit elvs 0 
ceſeunt,, Thus in the Scornful Lady, the uſurer is? 

t ſet to Aion the prodigal. Thus in my Tyrannic | 


Love, the atheiſt Maximin is oppoſed to the character 53 
of Ste Catherine % n ies 
I am now come, though with" dato dr - 
ny likeneſſes, to the third part of painting; which is 
| the '&romatic or colouring, W ene e and 
chat belongs to worde, is that in a poem, 
_ colourings in u picture. The colours well choſ 5 
en the deſign; 


in their proper Places, together with the lights a 
ſhadows WHith belong to ae 

and make it pleaſing to the eye. | Theiwords, the 
expreſions, the tropet-and ures the verſification, 
andd all the other #legancies of ſound; as cidences, 
turns of words\upon'the thought, and many ather 
wbiuge, which ave: all parts of expreſſion, perform 
easily the fame office both in dramatic and epic. po- 
etry. Our author calls cblouring, Lend /ororis, in = 
wein Engliſh, The bud e, ber Hilter, the deſign or - 
drawing : ſhe clothes, -ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints mm 
her, ſhe makes her appear more lovely than natural: 
ly ſhe js; ſbe;procuces for / the defign, and makes Jov- 
ers-for her, For the deſign of itſelf, is only ſo. many 
naked lines. Thus in poetry, the expreſſion. js "that 
. 
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_- thiy are bore why hoped genius, whichts 


26 Aeta 3 
| which ivonhythe s-of the fable, It is true, 


thrown way upon it. It is an ugly woman in a 
rich habit, ſet ont with, jewels ; nothing can become 
ber. But granting the deſign to be moderately good, 
it is like an excellent complenion with indifferent 


make what was before but paſſable, appear beautiful, 


be hirmſelf was ſo great a maſter in his odes, 
the ancients, Zeuxis was moſt famous for hi pep 


_ ing: amongſt the moderns, Titian and Correggio. 


Of the two ancient epic poets; who have ſo far ex- 


celled all he moderns, the invention and -defign 
were the particular talents of Homer. Virgil muſt 
Field to him in both; for the deſign of the Lin 
eee e But the diffio V 


, the expreſſion of Virgil, his colouring; wes | 
bly: the better: and. in that Jhaye. always 
endeavoured to copy. Moſt of the/Pedauts,' T 


| know; majtitaſy che Cöntrory: and will have Homer 
endel even in this part; Hm nb people, as theyare 


even of words; :which are theirprovitcey they el 
dom know mòre than the graniinatical'conftructions, 


brate wem, ret ſome 1 ke 
wf ad See aud führ 1 MhOuF. Virgitth 


fen in Gery word; thilt nue ad 
due for a Worſe t hor anyame 1 on 
plate, "hue" the nee eee Roth 


good: i it be vicious or 
| (in one word) — the coſt of colouring is 


features; the white and red well mingled on the face, 


Operas colores, is the very word which Horace uſes, 
to Ggnify; words and elegant eu 3 | 


_ the mdſtillanneved; fo theyrate the warlt Jidjjes, 
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pardon the eg s lic bee: 
ingly and makes a ſeeming ſtumble, that you may 
think him in great hazard of breaking ueneck,, 


while at ihe ſame time he uo e a proof 
of his dexterity; My Ja te lord Ro 0 1. 5 
often pleaſed. with this recon wad Wk hex 555 


amples of it in this admirable anthor.. 
I haye not leiſure to run, through. the 7 com 
pariſon of lights and ſhadows, wich tropes and [ 
1157 ; yet, 1 cannot but take notice of metaphors, 
bich like them hay®power | to, leſſen or greaten any 
dig. Strong and glowing colours are the juſt re: 
ſemblances of bold metaphors, but 'both mult he | ju: 
dicioully applied; for there is a Uifference be | 
daring and fool-hardineſs,. Lucay and Statjus often 
ventured them too far; our Virgil never. ut the 
great defect of the Pharſalis, and the Thebais, Was 
in the deſign : if that back en more perfect, "we 
might have forgiven many of their bold Koks in 
the colouring; or at lealt exciſed! em: yet ſme 


of them ate ſuch às Demoſthenes or Cicero cbuld not 


have defended. Virgil, if he could have fern the 
firſt verſes of the Sylyae, would have thought Stati- 


us mad, in his fultian deſcription of the ſtatue on the - 


brazen horſe, , But that poet was always in a foam 
ke bis ſetting out, even before? the! motion of the 


race had warmedhim. . The ſobernefs of Virzitz 


whom He read (it ſeems to lictle purpoſe) might have 15 
ſhown him the difference betwixt arma uiramgut 

eandy and magnonimum Acacidem, formidatangue tor 
nunti progeniem. But Virgil knew how to riſe by des 
grees in his expreſſions; Statins was in dis towering 


heiglits.at the firſt ſtretch of his pinlons The deferi = 


ption of /his/runging-horſe, joſt flarting'in-the-funes 


ral games for Archemorus, though the verſes ure 
wonderfully: ſive; . 
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oy the leiſure 


as he better knew His colours, fo 
he knew better how and where to place them, In as 


much haſte'as T am, 1 cannot forbear giving one ex· 
ample. It is faid of h that he read the ſecond, 


fourth and fixth books of his Eneis to Auguſtus 


| Caeſar. In the fixth, (which ye are fure he read, 


becanſe we know Octavia was preſent, who rewarded 


this fixth "book, I fay, the W of "Miſe: 
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but in the very reading, ſeized 83 it were with a di- 
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How warm, nay, bow glowing a colour i is this! In 
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the beginning of the verſe, the word Ee, or braſs, 
was taken for a-trumpet, becauſe-the inſtrument was 
ich of itſelf was fine; but in 
made ex tempor e, van ſee 
three WR hc. 2h Martengue, eccendere, — 
ante,” Good heavens ! how the plain ſenſe is raiſed 
the beanty-oGthe;words. But this was happineſs, 
the-former might. be only judgment; T 
curigſa falicitat, which Petronius aftribut to Hor 
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horſe's mouth, to eee 1 
| painter, with all his (kill, could not perform without | 4 
* it. Theſe bits of words a true poet often finds, as 
7 I may ſay, without ſecking: but he knows their va- 
ue when he finds them, and is infinitely-pleaſed, A 
bad poet may ſometimes light on them, but he dif- 
cerns not a diamond from a Briſtol-ſtone, and would. 
have been of che cock's mind in Æſop, a grain of 
barley would have pleaſed him better than the jewel. 
The lights and ſhadows; which belong to eins, 
r ee e 1 aglÞs. 


Hoe amat 0b/eurum, vult doe Jab hee videri. 181 2 
N 

Some parts of a poem *. to be bir Written, 
and with all the foree and elegance of words: others 
8 muſt be caſt into ſhadows ; that is, paſſed over in ſi · 
| lence, or but faintly touched... Thighelongs wholly; 
" to the judgment of the poet and the painter. The 
» moſt beautiful parts of the pi ore and the poem muſt, 
4 be the moſt finiſhed; the colours and words molt cho 
. ſen; many things in both, which are not deſerving: 
, of this care, muſt be ſhifted" off, content with vul-, 
"4 gar expreſſions, and thoſe very ſhort, and left, as 
af in a ſhadow, to the imagination of the reader. 
We have the proverb, | Manum de tabula, from the 
painters; which ſignſes, to know; hen to give o- 
ver, and to lay hy the pencil. Both Homer and Vir- 
gil praGiſed this precept wonderfully well, but Vir- 
gil. che better of the Wo. Homer knew, that when 
Hector was ſlain, Troy was as good as already tak - 
enz therefore, he concludes his action there. For, 
what follows in the fanerals of Patroclus, and the 
redemption of HeQor's body, is not, properly ſpeak - 
ing, a part of the main action. But Virgil con- 
cludes 8 the death of, Turnus: for after that gif- . 
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Vit when he. pleafed! This mite, 1 had: 
before my eyes in the-conehufion of the Spaniſh Friar, | 
when'the diſcovery was made; that the king was liys 

wy ye pe the knot of che play rntiel : the 
reſt is ſhut u in ebe compaſs of ſome few lines, be · 


catife nothing then Findeted the happtnefs'of Toriſ. 


mond and Leonors! The faults of that drams are 


in the kind of it, 'which/is tragi· comedy. But it was 


HY nee opera”! 067 2970600 

This remark; F muſt ackndwlege, is not is oper | 
bor the colowring axghe dekgps but it will, hold for 
both. As the words, etc. are evidently ſbewn to be 
the clothing of the thohght, in the ſame ſen ſe as eo- 


| lours are the elothing of the deſign; ſd the painter 


anch the poet bught to judge exactly, when the co. 


i Touring aud exyyeſſions- are perfect, and then to think 
| their work 1s ruby finiſhed.” Apelles ſaid of Proto-: 


genes, her be new ht uber to gin ori A weck 


may be over-r dug well as under · drrought: 


wo much-labouroften'takes-away the ſhirhtz by ad · 
Aust io dhe poliſhing" ſe that there remaias nothing 
but a dull cortecneſe, x piece without any conſi- 
derable faults, bot, wich ſeww beauties ;. tor, when 
the pirits are dran of, there is nothing but a ca- 
fot mortem." Statius never. hought an expreſfon 
could be bold enough ? and if A (bolder: could. be 
found; ue tejeched the Frſt. Wirgil nad Judgment 
enough to now darifg was necefſary; usb Aue 
the difference betwixt a glowing/colour and à glar- 
- yt av when he corbpared the ſpocking of the fete 
. Aduin,"to'theJullling of lands! ret from their 
foundations,” ind Ben in the ocean” "HE Knew 
the dompariſon was Forced beyond nature; and rail- 
en tee ger: be thefefore ſoftens'the metaphbe with 
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- Gynthius aurem velit, et, Monat te. "the things 
which are behind are of too nice a coulideration for 
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tell them, how mort à kme it coſt mne, an make me 
the ſame anſwer which my kate” lord Rocheſtet made 


written in three weeks: how, the devil could he be 

ſo long about it? For that poem was ãnfamouſͤly bad, 
and I doubt this Parallel is little 
mortnefs of the time is fo far from bein 
dation, that it is ſcarcely an@ccufe.. 
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an eſſay begun and ended; in twelye mornings ::and 
perhaps the judges of painting and poetry, when I 


to one, who, to commend a. tragedy, faid it Was 
and then the 


really drawn a portrait to the knees, or an half- 

length, with u tolerable likeneſs, them I may plead 
with ſome Juſtice for myſelf, that the reſt is left to 
the imagination. Let ſome better artiſt provide 
bimſelf of a deeper canvas; and taking theſe hints 
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